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eeing Ibrough the ‘Bookkeeper ’s yes 


By Fl. SA. SHanneman 


(Cost Analyst, -Willers’ National Cfederation 


NTERESTING facts gleaned through careful 
observation during many years spent in the 
hard school of experience have proved to me 
conclusively that the bookkeeper and his pro- 
fession have a very important and hitherto neglected 
part to play in the flour milling industry. The time 


is al hand when it is necessary to prove that this 
bookxeeping function can dramatize vital operating 
date. Briefly stated, the object of this article is to 


tell the world in general and the flour mill executive 
in purticular that in the bookkeeping department the 
mill has eyes that are indispensable to profitable op- 
eration. The commercial structure of modern business 
is now so vast and complex that its details 


account for every dollar received and expended, with- 
out having one that will give any intelligent informa- 
tion regarding the true relation between the economic 
factors involved in a statement of costs, or of profit 
and loss. It is, therefore, essential that all accounts 
should be intelligently grouped to show the economic 
effect of every factor necessary for a true picture of 
the business. 

As a public accountant I once came in contact 
with a set of books in which some accounts receivable 
had, when paid, a penciled square around the amount, 
the interpretation being that this account was “square,” 
This peculiar bookkeeper further had the 


or paid. 


ingenious idea of sometimes posting credit items, when 
paid, on the debit side of the ledger account, using 
red ink. I do not know the reason for changing the 
posting formula, but this system was quite plain when 
properly interpreted. I also recall another peculiar 
case of some uncollected accounts being transferred to 
a suspense account. In this instance these particular 
accounts were transferred to a ledger sheet headed, 
“Accounts due from people who should pay.” This 
was quite likely correct, but I wondered why this was 
not added to the heading: “but haven’t yet.” The 
methods of these bookkeepers were crude, but they had 
the right idea. They were trying to make the books 
convey information. 

As a public accountant, auditor for in- 





can hardly be grasped by the physical eyes 
of the executive. His range of vision must 
be widened by the reports and statements 
of his accounting department. His full 
energy and ability must be brought to task 








dividual milling companies, and later in 
trade association work, I have had contact 
with perhaps 250 milling companies. I do 











not claim contact with all accounting details 





in interpreting the general trend of busi- 
ness and in making the decisions necessary 
for running successfully a large organiza- 
tion; and, large or small though his busi- 
ness may be, he is “going it blind” on a 
dangerous precipice if he has not the eyes 
of the bookkeeper to tell him what is hap- 
pening in many and widely scattered places. 

The difficulties and problems of person- 
nel management are greatly increased by 
modern business organizations, they now be- 
ing largely departmentized. Close personal 
relations between employer and employee 
and between managers and employees of 
different departments are more and more 
difficult to maintain. Paper relations set up 
by accounting procedure are, therefore, sub- 
stituted for the personal relations which for- 
merly existed. These paper relations enable 
department managers to see what is going 
on in each department, and compel them to 
think in terms of their relation to other de- 
partments and to the business as a whole. 
Exact accounting methods tend to be re- 
flected in more accurate direction and ac- 
tion throughout the entire organization. 


ADOPTION of modern accounting prin- 
ciples should prove a very valuable 
feature in the development of personnel, 
for the reason that proper assembling and 
presenting of facts forces the accounting 
department to do some constructive think- 
ing, thus helping the executives to make cor- 
Exact accounting methods 
in an office are reflected through the entire 
organization, while sloppy, careless account- 
ing produces exactly the opposite result. 
[t has been said that scientific account- 
ing safeguards honesty and prevents dis- 
honesty. Losses caused by ignorance are 


rect decisions. 






























The Old Will 


NCE on a time, the miller’s song 
Rang merrily through the wood— 
The song of one who knew his task 
Was ever clean and good; 
But now the roof is worn and bent, 
The wheel is old and still, 
The path is choked with underbrush, 
And the stream is gone from the mill. 


Decayed and bowed, the mill-house stands 
Beside the stagnant pool; 
The mirrored images it casts 
Are deep and calm and cool, 
And memories grow thickly round, 
Which flower in balmy June, 
While down the long November winds 
Is borne a plaintive tune. 


Canst hear the echo of the song, 
Yet lingering in the wood— 

The song of one who knows his toil 
Serves well the brotherhood? | 

Tho’ now the roof is bowed and bent, 
And now the wheel is still, 

And now the miller’s folk are gone 
From the cottage on the hill? 


And think ye not, despite the toll 
Which time so surely takes, 
The work abides in blood and soul— 
The living tide it makes? 
And so the stream will never cease, 
The wheel be grinding still, 
The while together sleep in peace 
The miller and the mill. 
Tracy Deland. 


of each company, nor do I insist that all 
accounting details I saw are now remem- 
bered. I do distinctly recall, however, that 
almost invariably each organization claimed 
the “best” accounting system for its peculiar 
needs. The real essential, however, is not an 
accounting system to fit the peculiar needs 
of each individual milling company, but a 
system that the peculiar needs of each mill- 
ing company will fit. 





HE income tax regulations, and later the 
United States Food Administration re- 

quirements, undoubtedly were responsible 
for a great deal of mental exercise on the 
part of those charged with accounting re- 
sponsibility. Meeting those requirements, 
by the way, has resulted in a great improve- 
ment in flour mill accounting. In fact, a 
process of evolution is taking place. The 
point has now been reached where the man- 
agement begins to consider the ancient and 
honorable profession of bookkeeping as use- 
ful and helpful, at least at income tax dates. 

In the old days the bookkeeper’s duties 
usually consisted of presenting a trial bal- 
ance once a month. Inventories were taken 
and profits calculated annually. This pol- 
icy would prove disastrous to most firms 
today, since requirements in many lines call 
for weekly, or at least monthly, profit and 
loss statements. This means that complete 
inventories are taken, and all of the profit 
and loss factors properly treated. 

I can cite one case of a national organi- 
zation that is a manufacturer as well as a 
jobber of a very diversified line. In its case 
all office routine handling of orders is on a 
unique time schedule basis. Every hourly 
collection of orders by the auditing depart- 
ment is checked, entered and proved within 





enormously larger than those due to dis- 
honesty. There is a wide difference between 
honest accounting and scientific accounting. 
One may have a record that will honestly 
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the hour received. This company has a 
number of branch houses, and sells to about 
10,000 retail stores. Its business with its 
allied interests amounts to over $100,000,000 
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annually. With its present system of accounting, it 
secures figures of every detail of this vast business, 
from gross sales to departmental profit and loss state- 
ments, on a monthly basis. These monthly statements 
are also promptly submitted. This sounds like a huge 
accomplishment, but with modern accounting methods 
it can be done. 


ROGRESS, of course, also has been made in flour 

mill accounting. In some offices the bookkeeper 
and his assistants are now even referred to as the 
comptroller’s department. Instead of standing at a 
high desk with a green eye shield and wearing a little 
felt apron to prevent his vest from becoming shiny, 
the bookkeeper frequently sits at a flat top desk, uses 
mechanical devices;—Burroughs equipment, Elliot- 
Fisher, dictaphone, and various calculating machines. 
So the world does move. 

With many companies, the accounting department 
is still the historian of the business. It is somewhere 
behind the procession, and brings up historical data. 
This ancient history has, of course, a definite place in 
any well-organized company, but it is not very helpful 
to the sales department or management in meeting 
today’s operating problems. The management and 
sales department must have current facts and see 
future trends. The “eyes” necessary for such vision 
are, of course, a thoroughly overhauled bookkeeping 
department, elevated to the title of accounting or 
comptroller’s department, equipped with a_ well- 
designed accounting system and charged with the im- 
portant function of making cost cards. Looking ahead 
is then possible, through intelligent co-operation with 
the management, manufacturing and sales 
departments in the construction of “budget” 
or “standard” costs. “Standard” costs are 
simply predetermined detailed costs based 
upon estimated annual budgeted expendi- 
tures, including all items of fixed charges 
and predicated upon a pre-estimated per- 
centage of activity. 

These “standard” costs become the yard- 
stick by which actual costs are measured. 
The bookkeeping historian will check up the 
actual and standard 


variations between 


costs, and present the management and 
sales department with a statement showing 
the difference in operating results obtained 
in various departments and results that 
would have been obtained had the standard 
costs been realized. The management is 
now able to “see” through the bookkeeping 
department, and to check his foresight with 
his hindsight. And thus the accounting de- 
partment is transformed into an economic 
telescope, or, better still, into a financial 
spotlight. 

The need for a means of properly pre- 
determining costs is felt by many mill ex- 
ecutives, but such work as is done along 
these lines is generally undertaken inde- 
pendently of the regular accounting system. 
As there is no tie-up between the standard 
costs and the regular accounting procedure, 
the standard costs are not subject to the 
checks and balances provided by a correctly 
designed accounting system, and are, conse- 
quently, often seriously incorrect. 

There are a few milling companies that 
thoroughly recognize the importance of pre- 
determined costs, and their accounting sys- 
tems are so operated that the standard 
costs and actual costs are subject to a very 
careful analysis each month. The result of 
such study is intelligent action by the management in 
production and sales policies. 


N contrast, a large number of milling companies 

have accounting systems in which the designers 
have seemed to be solely interested in securing accu- 
rate, refined cost history of what has actually taken 
place in the past. Such information will sometimes 
indicate what was the matter, but it seldom indicates 
new policies or forecasts their results. 

The mill management, in times of stress, has often 
turned to the sales department for additional orders 
so as to increase the percentage of activity. It is the 
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function of the sales department to secure business 
daily for future shipment, so as to provide shipping 
directions and insure the steady running of the mill. 
The sales department meets the emergency by making 
attractive quotations based upon an anticipated higher 
percentage of activity. These quotations are usually 
made to new customers (another mill’s old customers) 
“in order to get started.” 

It is, of -course, quite likely that some bargain 
orders are booked. The tragedy of this bargain busi- 
ness is that, when the increased percentage of activity 
anticipated is not realized, the ordinary historic ac- 
counting system fails to function in time to give warn- 
ing to the management. No cost system will prevent 
losses, but a properly designed system will show them 
up currently and present the cost and management 
factors which should be considered in preventing them 


in the future. 


HE term “costs,” as applied to manufactured prod- 

ucts, has not been well defined, and has been sub- 
jected to various interpretations that differ materially 
one from the other. For example, to some individuals 
the term “costs” means nothing further than the value 
of material and labor consumed and used. To others 
it also includes the out of pocket’ expense incurred in 
running the plant. ‘To others, again, it represents not 
only the total cost of material, labor and expense of 
running the plant, but also the expense of adminis- 
tration and selling. And to still others it embraces 
all possible disbursements, losses and charges, includ- 
ing depreciation, and even interest on investment. 

A number of factors enter into the cost of a barrel 





of flour: the wheat, containers, manufacturing, admin- 


istration and selling or marketing. There is also the 
credit for feeds that must be calculated in order to 
arrive at a current cost basis for straight flour. This 
straight flour price is further subject to credits for 
the lower grades of flour the value of which must be 
determined by actual sales or estimated in order to 
arrive at a price basis of the higher grades or patents. 
In addition, there is the important determination of 
the factor of percentage of activity which must be 
assumed in order to have a working ratio between 
manufacturing and merchandising activities that will 
give the greatest economy in manufacturing and the 
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most profitable distribution. Sound accounting pro- 
cedure is designed to give current effect to all of these 
cost factors and to throw light upon the effect of 
different percentages of activity on both sales and 
manufacturing expenses. 

In a properly designed cost accounting system for a 
flour mill there will be included an accounting mech- 
anism to separate the grain operations from those of 
the mill. This mechanism will set up a _ theoretical 
grain department and a theoretical mill department, 
and the contractual relationship of seller and buyer 
between them. The net effect of this relationship will 
be that the mill department will always be hedged 
with the grain department each day in an exact quan- 
tity, and market relation with flour sales booked. The 
daily operations of the grain department will assume 
the speculative market risks in the purchasing of cash 
wheat and the necessary hedging in futures. The 
monthly statements will reflect the profit and loss 
from grain operations separately from the profits and 
losses arising from milling and merchandising flour 
and byproducts. 


HESE statements will both be calculated in terms 

of the current market basis, so as to reflect the 
profits and losses arising from market conditions al- 
ready encountered and those which will arise if unfilled 
orders and futures are closed out on the current 
market basis. 

The accounting mechanism will be so set up that a 
complete check-up will be obtained monthly between 
the predetermined or standard costs of containers, 
manufacturing, administration and selling, and the 
actual costs for the period, and the varia- 
tions will be reconciled and explained in 
reports to the executive. 

Some mills calculate carefully the expect- 
ed costs based upon historical methods, but 
this information is given only to the sales 
department as a basis of current cost card 
prices. The variations between the antici- 
pated cost basis and the actual costs are 
not checked up or reconciled in the general 
accounting system. Consequently, the profit 
and loss statement does not convey the in- 
formation to the management and sales de- 
partment which otherwise might be used as 
a basis for modifying the sales policy. 
Sometimes sales departments prefer not to 
know too much about costs. “It cramps 
their style.” 

I remember one call made in the past 
year upon a mill in which the bookkeeper 
was absent for the day and my only con- 
tact was with the very busy sales manager. 
The result of this interview was rather un- 
satisfactory, as the sales manager said he 
was so busy selling flour he had no time 
to hear about cost systems. 


| ALSO recall a management which was 
very certain its costs on a 12-hour basis 
were $1.20 bbl, while on a 24-hour basis the 
second 12 hours could be calculated at 20c 
bbl. In other words, the “day” run was 
figured at $1.20 bbl, while the “night” run 
could be figured at 20c bbl. I met some 
competitors who said this mill was selling 
the “night” run first. 

It is easier to sell flour at the market or 
somewhat less and let costs take care of 
themselves than it is to know what these 
costs are and try to get a price to cover 
them. The latter policy, however, usually 
yields more dividends to the stockholders. 

The Millers’ National Federation has recently is- 
sued a revised Uniform Cost and Accounting Manual, 
and is now engaged in assisting mills in installing the 
recommended system. The manual is based upon the 
budget and standard cost principle, and embodies the 
best and most modern accounting procedure. It re- 
flects and crystallizes the best practice found as 4 
result of an extended investigation and study of flout 
mill accounting systems. The adoption of this uniform 
system by all mills is the first and basic step in the 
improvement of conditions surrounding the milling in- 
dustry. 
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“FARM RELIEF” IS DEAD 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE, in his message rejecting 
the MecNary-Haugen monstrosity,” 
raked it fore, aft and midships, and then mildly ob- 
served that there were so many objections that “it is 
impossible to state them all without writing a book.” 

Judging from the specimen supplied in the message, 
it would be a very good book and well worth reading. 
It could, however, add little to the force of fact and 
sound reasoning which the President incorporated in 
Those 


“legislative 


his vigorous and wholly courageous message. 
who believed, even at the high tide of their fears, that 
he would compromise with political expediency, should 
not fail to read the veto message in its entirety and 
then be ashamed of themselves. 

the Northwestern Miller, directly as it tried to 
express itself in opposition to the bill, confesses to a 
feeling of inadequacy, almost as if it had been what 
usually is described as “weak and vacillating,” in its 


current editorial comment. Nothing that it has at any 


time written has approached the force and vigor of 
criticism of President Coolidge in sending the ridicu- 
lous thing back to its parents in Congress. No com- 


promise with polities, no word of apology to the busy- 
body “farm leaders,’ not even a tempering of his 


words of rebuke to the responsible men of his own 
party; merely a straight from the shoulder condemn- 
ing of the whole scheme as illegal, impractical and 
absurd, 


There doubtless now will be a mighty effort to 
build a new campaign structure upon the “ruins” of 
the President’s political fortunes. At least one candi- 
date for president and scores of members of Congress 
counted upon the farm issue to carry them to high 
places. The developments of the next few weeks, when 
the country has had an opportunity further to con- 
sider the abyss which threatened, probably will demon- 
strate to them that the “ruins” upon which they have 
planned to build have mysteriously failed to appear. 

What a ridiculous and silly spectacle the whole 
history of “farm legislation” has been! Beginning 
with a little group of radicals and crackpots, it bat- 
tened on farm discontent, advantaged itself by secret 
support from overextended bankers, fooled men who 
should have known better, cajoled, threatened and 
finally log-rolled and vote-traded itself into a position 
where it was able to dictate the enactment of what, 
but for its extreme seriousness, would have been a 
masterpiece of legislative drollery. 

All to no end. “Farm relief,” in terms of robbing 
Peter of good money to pay Paul in base coin, is dead. 
President Coolidge did not write a book, but he has 
condemned this kind of “relief” with such thunderous 
truth that it never again will rise to threatening im- 
portance. 


THE EXPENSE OF DELAY 
NDOUBTEDLY much of the difficulty of estab- 
lishing a carrying charge on overdue flour con- 

tracts is due to an imperfect understanding of the 
miller’s position when customers are unable to order 
out their purchases within stated time limits. By 
Way of clarifying the subject, The Northwestern Miller 
has printed a little booklet briefly covering the prin- 
ciple and practice of the troublesome point. Following 
is the argument for the carrying charge as given 
therein: 

\ very large percentage of buyers of flour mill 
products, including both bakers and resellers, constant- 
ly resent being called upon to pay what, for want of 
a better name, has been designated as a “carrying 
charge.” They look upon it as a penalty charge as- 
sessed against them because, in the ordinary course 
of business, they have not been able to order their 
flour shipped to them within the time limit fixed at 
time of purchase. Some of them doubtless regard it 
- 2 fine which millers, having collected, gleefully 
pocket as a part of the year’s profits. ; 

Many buyers, sincerely believing this, bitterly an- 
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tagonize payment of the extra charge and resort to 
argument and threat in their efforts to persuade mill- 
ers to waive it. In numerous instances, old trade 
connections and business friendships are broken be- 
cause buyers refuse to be “held up” when they are 
compelled to delay taking out flour due on contracts. 

The truth is that every time a miller is forced to 
extend time of shipment on a contract and collects 
a carrying charge of ten cents per barrel per month 
(a third of a cent per day) from the customer, he 
does not make money, but loses it. 

Here is the position of the miller when he makes 
a sale of flour, for 60-day or any other time of 
delivery: 

(1) He already has the wheat in his bins, or 

(2) He buys the wheat and puts it in his bins, or 

(3) He buys the wheat and stores it in public ele- 
vator, or 

(4) He purchases an equivalent amount of “op- 
tion” wheat. 

In each instance he has based his flour selling price 
on the cost of carrying the wheat up to and only to the 
time of shipment specified in the order. This cost of 
carrying, in the case of actual wheat, represents: (1) 
rental of bin room or use of his own bin room with 
its large investment cost; (2) interest on the money 
paid for the wheat; (3) insurance on the wheat; (4) 
shrinkage. 

All of these items are figured in the price at which 
the flour is sold. But, if the flour be not ground and 
shipped at that time reckoned on, every item continues 
to pile up out-of-pocket expense at the rate of ten to 
fifteen cents for every month of delay. If, as often 
happens, the buyer delays ordering out his flour for 
four or five months beyond contract shipment time, the 
miller has to pay out fifty to sixty cents per barrel 
actual money for holding that wheat ready to grind. 

If, as is sometimes the case, the miller does not 
purchase the actual wheat at time of sale of the flour 
but buys the “future,” the case is not different. In 
fact, it may be worse, for the cost of actual wheat 
may go to an added premium over the option, so that 
he is out of pocket not only the expense of operating 
in the “option” market but a considerable sum besides. 

In addition to this actual out-of-pocket expense 
created by delay in shipment of flour, the miller has 
what sometimes amounts to a complete disruption of 
his whole plan of operating his mill. He has, in nor- 
mal course, sold flour for periods of shipment so 
that he can operate his plant at a certain rate,—full 
time, perhaps. Then come delays in shipping orders. 
His full-time operating schedule—on which he has fig- 
ured a manufacturing cost of perhaps 75 or 80 cents 
per barrel—is abandoned, and he is enabled to run but 
12 to 15 hours a day. This quickly increases his man- 
ufacturing expense to a dollar or even a dollar and a 
quarter a barrel, so that the orders booked in con- 
templation of a milling profit are filled at an actual 
loss. 

The miller is also, when flour is not ordered out as 
contemplated, at the mercy of changes in the price 
of feedstuffs. Every flour price is based on the cost 
of wheat, with due allowance for what is likely to 
be realized for the feed produced when the flour is 
made. If everything goes well, this works out as 
planned. But, if the flour cannot be ground out at 
the time specified, the feed computation may prove 
to be utterly wrong. Oftentimes the feed is sold for 
delivery to match contract time of shipment of the 
flour. If, in such case, the flour buyer fails to take 
his purchases on time, the miller cannot grind the flour 
and must default on his feed sales, with attendant 
penalties and losses. 

This is, in the simplest possible terms, a statement 
of what is meant by “a carrying charge.” It is not 
a charge or penalty against the buyer, but a fair plan 
by which, when the buyer fails to keep his contract, 
he protects the miller against actual out-of-pocket ex- 
pense occasioned by the buyer’s delay. The buyer may 
have the best of reasons why he cannot take out his 
flour. If he has, he should be willing to share with 
the miller the loss occasioned by his delinquency. 





The booklet further contains a presentation of the 
merit of the charge from the flour distributor’s point 
of view and a letter explanatory of the charge ad- 
dressed by the head of an important milling concern 
to his sales staff. The little booklet is intended for 
free distribution and copies may be had on application 
to any office of this publication. 





THE COST ACCOUNTING IDEAL 


O miller should fail to read “Seeing Through the 
Bookkeeper’s Eyes,’ by H. H. Hanneman, cost 
analyst of the Millers’ National Federation, which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. Its author probably has 
had direct accounting contact with more millers than 
any other man, a fact attested by his relation of 
numerous actual instances by way of emphasis and 
adornment of his story. 
The ideal of a uniform or approximately uniform 
system of flour mill accounting is something like a 
quarter of a century old. It is nearly that long since 


this publication first brought to the industry’s atten- 
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tion a sound and simple system created by Mr. H. 
Dittmer, at that time a miller and 
Oklahoma. A hundred copies of that first manual 
were distributed, and probably twice that many mill- 


accountant in 


ers adopted a part or all of the system from the 
articles and diagrams published in these columns. 

As the years passed, there continued a somewhat 
indifferent discussion of the desirability of better ac- 
counting, with especial reference to cost finding, but 
the next definite move was made by the Federation 
only about two years ago. So far as the work itself 
is concerned, it has been well done. A system readily 
applicable to any flour mill is ready to hand, the 
expense of installation inconsiderable and the desira- 
bility of its use generally admitted. Yet uniformity 
of accounting still is a long way off and movement 
toward it is sluggish and unpromising. 

The three chief causes contributing to this result 
almost certainly are indifference, the fact that arith- 
metic is neither dramatic nor exciting and, thirdly, that 
Without 
data, twistings and turnings in the market may some- 


too specific cost data checks sales activity. 
how be worked to effect a profit. Assuredly, a very 
large volume of flour constantly is sold which could 
not possibly pass the barrier of a sound cost finding 
system. This flour is not sold in ignorance but in 
defiance of actual knowledge of costs. Obviously, the 
less the knowledge the less effort is required to violate 
its counsel, 


A BIG BUYER’S APPROVAL 
NE of 
flour buyers recently expressed this view of the 


the largest and most important eastern 


fairness of adding a carrying charge to past due 


contracts: 


“I am very glad you millers are at last insist- 
ing on carrying charges. Any buyer with any 
business sense must realize that flour cannot be 
carried at the mill without expense to the mill. I 
read the article in last week’s issue of The North- 
western Miller regarding carrying charges, and it 
seemed to me very reasonable. 

“Occasionally I hear some small buyer say 
that a certain mill has insisted on carrying 
charges and that they will not buy any more flour 
again from that mill. This is only because this 
class of buyers lack business sense. But, if all 
mills will insist on carrying charges, it will soon 
come to be a custom and buyers in general will 
be agreeable to it. 

“We have considerable flour overdue beyond 
contract time of shipment and are both expecting 
and willing to pay the usual carrying charge.” 
While this frank expression may at first appear 

unique, coming from a buyer who is himself paying 
is no more than an expression 
Everybody knows that 


carrying charges, it 
of the spirit of fair trading. 
a man, having built a house and rented it for occu- 
pancy at a stated time, cannot go on holding the 
house vacant and without rental awaiting the tenant’s 
convenience. Bankers do not make loans and then 
waive interest if the borrower be delayed in employ- 
ing the credit. No business can be fairly conducted 
on a basis of one party to a transaction absorbing 
the loss of the other party’s delinquencies. 

Sooner or later, the principle and practice of the 
carrying charge to cover the miller’s out-of-pocket 
expense, will have to be admitted and uniformly estab- 
lished. Even now, it is largely smaller buyers or those 
accustomed to speculate in long-time contract, who 


contest its payment. 





A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 
R. W. A. EVANS, whose column, “How to Keep 
Well,” appears daily in the Chicago Tribune and 
is syndicated to other newspapers, should be given a 
medal or other award signifying distinguished service 
to the bread industries. The other day he devoted 
the major part of a column to sensible, and therefore 
friendly, discussion of the food merits of bread. 
“These statements,” he said, quoting views of the 
American Institute of Baking, “are all correct. In 
fact, a dollar will buy more units of nutrition in the 
form of bread and some other starchy foods than in 
any other form. About as far as this (bread 
diet) can be carried into the field of human feeding 
is that a man can make bread one half his ration and 
still thrive if he shows sense in choosing the other 
half.” 
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Belfast.—Imported flour is featureless, and trading is quiet. Spot lots are be- 
ing offered at sacrifice prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 9d 
per 280 lbs ($7.25 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s@40s 9d ($6.79@6.91 bbl), 
American milled Manitobas 40s 9d ($6.91 bbl), Kansas export patents, nominally, 
40s ($6.79 bbl), American soft winters 40s 6d ($6.87 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
45@48s ($7.64@8.15 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—The trade in flour from the United States and from Canada is 
unsatisfactory, owing to the fact that home mills are quoting lower prices and 
also to the large stocks that are being held. Today’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents $7.80@8.20 per 100 kilos ($6.94@7.30 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.70@8 
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Domestic Demand,—Veto of the McNary-Haugen bill cast a more hopeful com- ($6.85@7.12 bbl), Kansas straights 87.5007 7.15 (36.68@6.89 bbl), Belgian patents - 
plexion upon the trade, but was temporarily a deterrent factor in new flour business. 87.50 ($6.68 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.50@7.60 ($6.68@6.76 bbl). - 
Buyers appear to have been of the opinion that, with this attempted legislation set , Hamburg.—'Trade am imported flour is slow, as buyers are only supplying their hg 

aside, one of the supports of the wheat  jmmediate needs. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8@8.50 per 100 kilos yf 

market would be removed. Many mill- ($7.12@7.57 bbl), Kansas top patents $8@8.40 ($7.12@7.48 bbl), Kansas export ” I: 

ers, however, believe there will be a patents $7.90 ($7.03 bbl), English patents $7.20@8.65 ($6.41@7.69 bbl), home milled oe 

stronger market during March. The past $9.52 bbl), rye flour $8.80@9.40 ($7.83@8.37 bbl). : ion 

week’s sales were light, although large Cope nhagen.—Home mills have reduced their prices about 55c per 100 kilos in iain 

buyers showed interest in prices. Bak- order to compete with imported flour. The consequence is that sales of the foreign ave 

mn eunttemed te evinee bat enemmedie products are light. Today's quotations: Canadian top patents $8.65(@ 8.75 per 100 wie 

a . I kilos ($7.69@7.78 bbl), Canadian export patents $8. a 55 ($7.21@7.61 bbl), Okla- time 

concern over current offerings, the bulk homa and Texas patents $7.80@8.40 ($6.94@7.48 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.30@ wit! 

of their winter’s requirements having = g 75 ($7.39@7.78 bbl). i 

been purchased several months ago. WHEAT oe 

Jobbers and other distributors are not Although the wheat market is quiet in London, prices are firm. Trading is burs 

' so heavily booked as bakers, and con- dull in Liverpool, as lower prices are expected, in view of the liberal supplies on whe 
stitute the most active element in cur- hand. F 

rent trading. A condition exceedingly aggravating for millers is the fact that small MILLFEED the 
buyers in the larger markets are able to obtain all the flour they need on spot for In London, low grade flour is easier. Some sales have been made of American out] 
less than is asked by mills. and Canadian. Feed products of home mills are quiet, with bran and middlings he « 
Vaport Trade.—Moderate amounts of straights and clears are being sold to quoted at £7 10s ton, ex-mill. Plate pollards are offered at £6 7s 6d for March part 
Holland and Germany. Price is the main factor, and concessions generally have to shipment, and £5 17s 6d for May-June. In Liverpool, near-by parcels of a 8 it v 
be made to close business. Canadian mills complain that their foreign business has tine low grades are in good demand and prices are firm. American low grade j oll 


gone from bad to worse in recent weeks. Increased inquiry from Hongkong is re- easier, but there has been no buying. Feedingstuffs are firm in Belfast, with a g: a It 


ported by Pacific Coast mills, and most of the mills represented there have placed demand for bran selling at £9 15s@£10s ton. ‘ll 
a fair volume of recent business. Demand from the Philippines has also increased, On, CARE wey 
and Latin American trade of the North Pacific mills continues to be above normal. gee ee a , ; aq 
Shipping Directions.—Millers are unanimous in saying that never before have In London, cottonseed cake is firm at £6 10s@£6 15s ton, ex-mill. In Liver- = 
they approgched the spring months with so much delinquent flour on their books. pool, American linseed cake is firm, and some sales for March seaboard have heen Hi sbi 
Naturally, they are making every effort to get this business cleaned up before made at £9 16s 3d and for May-August shipment at £9 7s 6d. Argentine linseed r le 
spring pasturage forces a decline in feed. There is evidence of a growing deter- cake is scarce. That for March seaboard is offered at £10 15s. Cottonseed meal po 
mination to assess the carrying charge on delinquent contracts. is firm at £9 15s. seg 
Production—Mill operation continues to suffer from the inadequacy of direc- eee! al 
tions, though the general average of production in principal centers shows only a The London oatmeal market is quiet, and prices are steady. Scottish meal is ails 
slight variation from the record of the past two years. selling at 36s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-mill. Continental rolled oats are quoted at 36s 6d, rnd 
Wheat.—Although wheat prices finished the week 2c bu lower than on the pre-  ¢.i.f. Canadian and American oat products are many shillings too dear. In Bel- or 


ceding Saturday, a more cheerful sentiment pervades the leading exchanges than fast, sales of Canadian and American oatmeal and rolled oats are impossible, Pe 

































































at any previous time in several months. The McNary-Haugen veto came at a owing to the fact that Irish meal is quoted at 35@38s and rolled oats at .43@ 15s, for 
moment when the markets were undergoing a liquidating break, and the news delivered. effec 
. . u . . 7 ‘ 
brought the most lively advance in many weeks. Hope of a broadening trade is C. F. G. Rarxes. trad 
held out by the announcement that daily reports of open commitments no longer mm mille 
will be required by the Grain Futures Administration, — Flour Output and I ercentage of Operation boar: 
Flour Prices.—Mill quotations are unchanged to slightly lower than a week ago. saat ins ; aS ; crop 
° Tho he, avke Mien! fi ith oe teady > one ‘ The following table shows the flour output The following table shows the percent:ges “ I 
Millfeed. rhe millfeed market re mains irm, We ’ prices steady, more because at principal milling centers, by weeks end- of activity of mills at various points. The ties 
of scarcity in supplies than because of demand. Considerable bran sold for Feb- ing on the indicated dates, together with figures represent the relation of actual week- + is 
ruary shipment was not delivered, owing to light mill operation. Some January "&"Tes covering a group of representative ly output of flour, as reported to The North- N 
ee “t re “<a ill | ks. De 1 conti ss tive f . an interior mills in each district, in barrels, as western Miller, to possible output when op- NO 
bran is also being carried on mill books emand continues active from eastern — peported to The Northwestern Miller: erating 24 hours daily on six days per week spect 
and central states territory. Stocks everywhere appear to be low, and millers see NORTHWEST— Feb. 27 Feb. 28 NORTHWES Feb. 27 Fel. 28 
no immediate prospects of lower feed values. Current prices are at about last Feb. 26 Feb. 19 1926 1925 Feb. 26 Feb. 19 1926 = 1925 = 
week’s level. Minneapolis ...159,982 202,662 214,654 217,360 Minneapolis ...... 35 44 41 38 
Pk. WORD severe 11,952 11,215 11,124 9,825 i No ee ie ou 51 48 51 45 
Duluth-Superior 11,635 19,345 18,340 15,810 Duluth-Superior .. 31 52 49 3 
Outside mills*.. 131,295 182,730 203,022 188,947 Outside mills* ... 41 46 50 4 
hae tee Markets by Cable Totals ....314,864 415,952 447,140 431,942 averawe .:... 37 45 45 2 er 
. —— . . SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— I 
Lonvon, Eno., March 1.—(Special Cable)—Imported flour is slow of sale. Kansas City ..136,487 152,516 115,394 85,847 Kansas City ...... 72 86 76 87 
Flour from Canada is too dear, and it is considered that business will be impossible Wichita ....... 35,487 36,740 28,853 25,079 Wichita .......... 56 58 46 § 
Sa ling oan 9 f 97 O45 » O7 Sa lin: p « ee = ¢ 
until prices reach a competitive-level. English straight run is selling at a price Pigg meses 21,538 wens oioss eet ig: aac +4 4 ot a 10 
@ » 2 . St. Josep seca 34,530 24,4602 DO0,94¢ Ges SORODR wcccccs »6 « o ) _ 
several shillings below the official quotation. Of imported flours, Australians are Omaha ....... 20 22,911 22,042 23,029 Omaha .......... 73 84 80 83 
the best value being offered, and large shipments are en route. Today’s quota- Outside inilist. 219,166 243,279 190,989 192,052 Outside milist ... 61 67 52 oe 95 
ions: C ig op patents 42s 3d@43s 3 yer 280 Ibs Ry @7.£ re — ——- —_— — aan jute ns i oa LI. 
— : i we : : = 3d (96 =t * E Kan _s ry -. “~ 9 of um Totals 5. 466.5 5 511,335 409,692 92 401,849 Average ..... 66 72 59 65 
*xpo vatents s $6. »b sas expo > : 
dian export paten bl), Kansas export patents 42s ( »bI), CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 190 
American milled Manitobas 41s 3d ($7 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d ($6.20 bbl), st. Louis ...... 32,100 28,100 28,000 22,600 St. Louis ......... 53 46 44 35 r 
American low grades 30s 6d ($5.18 bbl), Argentine low grades, for April-June Outsidet .... 42,400 45,900 44,000 43,700 OE eee 48 53 54 50 8s 
. 2. % ( b > xd . ‘ x TE as be awe 39,100 38,600 35,000 31,750 _.  . err reer. 77 76 7 66 = 
shipment, 24s 6d ($4.16 bbl), home milled straight run equivalent to 39s 6d (of Outsides ..). 17'845 30.859 ‘ 57.702 Cua 43 50 48 56 
ficially), c.i.f. ($6.71 bbl). PRCUMMEDOUE . 64 neces sc05es : 9,674 Indianapolis ..... ne My 34 48 80 
Liverpool_—The trade in imported flour is quiet. Spot parcels are selling at ‘Southeast ..... 102,624 109,077 92,830 89,364 « Southeast ........ 68 70 61 60 /—* 
uaeiiien «tines § . ; te wi » Meelish willie. Today's iileeis —_—— ——— ——_ —___ -- — — -- 3 
sacrifice prices in order to compete with the inglish mills. Today’s quotations: Totals ....234,069 252,536 231,842 254,790 Average ..... 60 59 55 52 7s|i 
Canadian top patents 42s 6d per 280 Ibs ($7.21 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC Coast = ft 
3d ($6.83 bbl), American soft winter patents 40s 6d ($6.87 bbl), Australian patents Portland ...... 268 27,385 38,568 Portland ......... 40 47 44 62 H 
36s 9d ($6.24 bbl), American low grades 30s 6d@33s_ ($5.18@5.60 bbl). Seattle ........ 15,310 20,964 Seattle ........... 52 59 30 40 70| = 
. Tacoma ....... ; f ,258 ,18¢ GROOMER ince cieess 5S 58 32 20 — 
Glasgow.—Imported flour is inactive, except for some buying of Australian. ances Eee SECTS Tees Sh,c08 =6(Tneeme ai 58 = be 
Buyers are holding off, as they expect lower prices, in view of the heavy Australian Totals .... 89,201 89,726 60,953 70,712 Average ..... 54 54 35 41 65 
shipments which are on passage. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 41s Buffalo ....... 162,222 184,835 202,967 192,656 Buffalo ........... 68 78 85 ” 
SERCRMO cc csc 28,000 31,000 37,000 38,000 ee, eee 7 77 2 95 
per 280 lbs ($6.96 bbl), Canadian soft winters 39s 6d ($6.71 bbl), American soft saat ss ee See Ome ana citienie ra ” ' 60 \ 
winters 43s ($7.30 bbl), Australian patents, on spot 40s 6d ($6.87 bbl), for forward “Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and PAN 
lelivery 38s ($6.45 bbl) Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St 
delivery 38s ($6.4 ‘ Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 55} \ 
it 
—==_ 150 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 1. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs S 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
. 40 |‘ 
_Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Tytatouhe Boston Columbus tNashv ille + 
Spring first patent ........... $7.00@ 7.40 $7.65@ 7.85 $....@.... $7.10@ 7.60 $8.40@ 8.50 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.50@ 7.7 $7.85@ $8.50@ 8.60 $7.60@ 7.90 $8.25@ 8.75 ‘ 
Spring standard patent....... 6.60@ 7.00 7.15@ 7.35 Tee. See 6 75@ 7.26 7.50@M 760 7.10@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.2: 7.50@ 7.40@ 8.50 7.25@ 7.60 ee ae 35 \ 
Spring first clear .......0.006. 5.95@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.40 ee ee 6.25@ 6.60 7.00@ 7.10 6.80@ 7.15 wee, vere 7.00@ 7.25@ 7.50 26 eeceen ee = 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.75@ 7.15 seve Boose 7.10@ 7.50 6.80@ 7.10 8.°9 229 790 7.60 7.85@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.90 7.25@ 7.75 7.40@ 7.65 7.75@ 8.25 - 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.10@ 6.40 ROSS AGES 6.30@ 6.65 6.10@ 6.40 7.50@ 7.60 6.75@ 7.30 6.85@ 7.10 7.20@ 7.50 rr vee 6.90@ 7.40 cope <x —}-— 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.50@ 5.80 cae Ga as 5.25@ 5.60 5.50@ 6.00 , er ere. crete ee eee ese cos coowele ° sees cooel 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.006 6.60 et Poe re. Se 6.50@ 6.90 et; Pere ae ee 6.65@ 6.90 Te 7.00@ 7.60 7.15@ 7.40 8.25@ 8.60 [25] 
Soft winter straight .......... , +6 gl rs 5.75@ 6.25 ayer’ Soa 6.10@ 6.60 *5.65@ 5.90 *6.00@ 6.50 6.35@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.15 7.00@ 7.25 
Soft winter first clear ........ ree @.... 110e@.... 5.30@ 5.60 rer, Seer oecatasne voce Dees é00 0G aces 6.25@ 6.50 ae. ee 6.25@ 6.75 20 
ee eee eee 6.65@ 5.86 ....@.... eee ek! 6.40@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.45 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.70 oe ee een ee Lz 
Rye flour, dark .............- 3.80@ 4.25 ee ee oe ee 4.75@ 4.80 a RES 4.65@ 4.90 6.00@ 6.25 4.90@ 5.00 er Pee eon 
15 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ee Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ..$7.00@ 7.50 $8.80@ 9.00 NS CTE ee Sere $7.70@ 7.80 Spring top patentf...$....@8.10 $.. ‘3° 55 Spring first clearf ....... $6.50 ot 95 10 
See 5.45 @ 5.90 6.60@ 6.80 0 rer 7.830@ 7.70 7.50@ 7.70 Ontario 90% patentst. ....@5.45  .... Spring exports§ ........ 40s 3d — 
oS errr 5.55@ 6.00 pia a -acacaneh Montana ....... 7.00@ 7.30 7.50@ 7.75 Spring second patent 1... @7.60 eee Oe Ontario exports§ ....... 37s 6d : 
*Includes near-by straights. ftNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. 198-Ib jutes. §140-Ib jutes LS 
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Editor Northwestern Miller: 

Sir: With respect to your editorial on 
the McNary-Haugen bill in the issue 
of Feb. 16: 

Is it not a fact that the miller, called 
in the act a “processor,” is one of the 
favored few with whom the federal farm 


board will deal? The only other ones 
are the co-operatives. Has not the 


wheat miller the opportunity of a life- 
time through the fact that he may agree 
with the board to grind the wheat sur- 
plus, or a substantial part of it, and 
dump the product abroad, being reim- 
bursed for the export loss from the 
wheat stabilization fund? 

Food products from wheat are granted 
the benefits of that grain, and an export 
outlet, so much desired, is provided. If 
he cin grind in the aggregate only a 
part of the exportable surplus of wheat, 
it will keep the milling capacity busy 
for very welcome period, and at an 
assured operating profit. 

It seems to me the position of the 
miller should be with the co-operatives, 
and ‘is efforts directed to look out for 
his interest and assure himself a fair 
share, with the co-operatives, in the pos- 
sibilities the bill provides, instead of in- 
dulging in sophistry and calling it un- 
sound and unconstitutional and Soviet- 
ism. We don’t know whether it is un- 
sound until it has been tried out, and 
only » majority of the members of the 
Supreme Court can tell us whether it is 
not constitutional, 

Personally, I don’t know whether I am 
for the bill or not. It may have the 
effect of eventually throwing the grain 
trade in the discard, but not so the 
miller. He is one with whom the farm 
board will deal in removing the surplus 
crop. In that respect he and his facili- 
ties are favored, and it looks to me like 
it is his chance. Gratin DeEater. 

Nolte: The Northwestern Miller re- 
spects the wish of the writer of the fore- 


going letter that his name be not pub- 
lished, The trouble with his suggestion 
that millers might be benefited by the 
now defunct McNary-Haugen bill is that 
none can tell whether they would or 
would not be. Their position would be 
similar to drinking from an unidentified 
bottle of medicine; it might either kill 
or cure. In any case, few of them would 
have any taste for turning complete con- 
trol and direction of their business over 
to a group of political farm leaders, 
which the bill contemplates shall com- 
pose the personnel of the farm board. 
Finally, the Russian experiment in equal- 
izing prosperity has not so far been en- 
couraging.—Editor The Northwestern 
Miller. 


MonTrREAL, Que., Feb. 24, 1927. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: A statement referring to the sit- 
uation on the Siberian grain market ap- 
peared in your publication. I am in- 
closing herewith a clipping from Grain 
Trade News, of Winnipeg, which is a 
reprint of that statement. 

The information contained in _ this 
statement about Siberian peasants going 
on strike is not correct. The marketing 
of grain by Russian peasants this year 
is well ahead of last year. From July 
to January, last, 7,370,000 metric tons of 
all kinds of grains were delivered, com- 
pared with 5,497,000 for the same period 
of last year. 

The only unfavorable fact I know of 
is that this winter witnessed a spell of 
the worst snowstorms in Siberia. This 
blocked railway traffic for some time, but 
is now completely relieved. 

May I take advantage of your kind- 
ness by asking you to insert this com- 
munication in your valuable paper? 

Yours very truly, 
L. Gervus, 
Official Agent and Trade Representative 
of the U. S. S. R. in Canada. 





WHEAT FOR NEW ZEALAND 

MeELsourneE, Victoria, Jan. 24.—It has 
been officially announced in New Zea- 
land that no more wheat will be admit- 
ted there free of duty after March 1. 
It is believed that the approaching har- 
vest will yield sufficient grain for do- 
mestic requirements. 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


HE striking feature of last week’s returns was the very large arrivals in 

Europe. It was pointed out in this column several weeks ago that the last 10 

days of February would see heavy receipts there. In the week ended Feb. 26, 
arrivals totaled 16,096,000 bus, compared with the season’s average of 11,840,000. 
Europe is entering a comfortable position. Total world shipments were again 
large, despite some decline in shipments from the minor exporting countries. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by 
(000’s omitted): 


countries, in bushels 


co Bushels— 
Russia and 











No. of Week 














week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
27 a 0 #essonveeue 8,921 4,040 1,640 480 21,412 
28 Ped. 13 .cccccccces 7,897 2,688 976 640 19,035 
29 ee GP ssduccusece 6,427 3,664 576 560 17.475 
30 a 2 deteeens so 7,362 4,042 424 470 18,650 
Aug. 1 to date ..... 311,359 39,662 35,624 25,126 456,824 
Last year to date ...... 249,736 41,184 19,416 41,392 392,064 
SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000's 


omitted): 
On passage 


No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 


week ending Wee To date Week To date Week 
27 Uh Te 66:600000000066%6 19,320 340,624 13,408 314,216 65,008 
28 ns ee £6.0n80006esaeke 16,672 357,584 11,216 325,720 70,464 
29 ONE ere re 14,176 371,840 13,400 339,200 71,240 
30 ) ae 14,960 386,800 16,096 355,296 70,104 
Last year to date ........... 307,616 290,476 50,416 


It is announced that the Soviet information bureau has issued an estimate of 
this year’s wheat production in the republic of 22,052,000 metric tons, or approxi- 
mately 810,000,000 bus. The crop of 1925 was reported by the same authority as 
711,000,000 bus. The increase indicated is therefore 14 per cent. The above figures 
are supposed to be complete for all Russian territory. The International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome and other statistical authorities outside of Russia do not 
include in their totals for Russia the production of certain areas, particularly in 
Asia. The International Institute, for example, reports the 1925 total for Russia 
as 577,072,000 bus, compared with the 711,000,000 reported by the Soviet bureau. 
This difference in the way totals are made up must be borne in mind in connection 
with Russia. What the new estimate means is that this year’s crop is perhaps some 
90,000,000 bus bigger than that of last year. 

It is also not quite clear whether the International Institute figures of pro- 
duction since the war cover quite the same areas as before the war. The record 
crop of old Russia, according to the International Institute records, was 1,026,000,000 
bus in 1913. The second largest crop was 845,000,000 bus in 1909. The crop of 
1910 was almost as large, but it was only in an exceptional year that old Russia 
was reported as having produced as much as 800,000,000 bus. 

Total wheat acreage for India is now reported as 30,472,000, which is almost 
exactly the same as last year’s (30,470,000), but smaller than that of 1925. The 
average for the five years, 1920-1924, was 29,258,000 acres. It is evident that crops 
in the northern provinces, where the greater part of the wheat acreage lies, have 
suffered some deterioration because of deficient rainfall, but there is not yet suf- 
ficient information to determine how nearly conditions conform to average. 

Labor troubles among dock workers in Argentina and the threat of the abroga- 
tion of the trade treaty between Great Britain and Russia have been noted by the 
market as possible influences upon future shipments. 

Prices during the past month have remained unusually steady, at a little higher 
level than a month ago. If price is to be judged by the movement it produces, 
then the average level since the beginning of December would seem to have been 
about the right price to create a demand equal to this year’s available surplus, for 
the average rate of export during this period would pretty well exhaust available 
supplies before the end of the crop year. Estimates as to what the demand is 
likely to be are always interesting, if made by experienced estimators, but demand 
is always modified by price. In most years it is fairly safe to estimate that the 
demand will be as great as the supply, because price will make these two factors 
equal. 








Potato Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 1926 potato crop, based on condition Dec. 1, 
for the week ending Feb. 26, in barrels compared with the final estimate for 1925 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: and 1924, in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















Receipts Shipments’ Stocks WHITE POTATOES 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1926 1924 
Minneapolis .. 10 6 174 223 ee , th re ae ee 3 45.045 
Kansas City... 16 23 143 «149 New York 42,000 
Chicago ...... 235 217 140 128... s New Jersey ..... , 9°750 
New York ... 193 255 126 66 313 375 Pennsylvania 22,176 24.780 
_—— teenies 2 re 2 A ae SA, areca ce, 10,058 9,504 
altimore .... 2 ‘sss se ss 6 Michigan ....... 29, 3,80 
Philadelphia. 28 43 6 36 175 103 Wiseteem 00077 pose pr or ans 
Milwaukee ... 2 sn 8 184 7o~=S« Minnesota ...... 29,800 44,880 
Del. Superior. -» 12 15 oe 53 towa ....... ..+ ~~ 6,088 10,744 
Nae ose ~ as +s Rg ~Ahy North Dakota .. 7,520 11,250 
*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 20. South Dakota 3.300 5.740 
Nebraska ....... 5,329 7,743 
Russell’s Flour Production and Movement Virginia ........ 11,658 18,340 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates Montana ........ 2,975 2,992 
United States flour production and move- TGQRD wc cccscees 16,198 11,050 
ment as follows, in barrels (000'’s omitted): Wyoming ....... 1,456 1,235 
Sendustion« 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 Colorado ceeeces 11,760 12,320 
Week ending Feb. 12. 2,323 2,169 2,623 oe te eeeeeeees 2,465 1,918 
Previous week ....... 2,488 2,117 2,729 oo ereersere 624 
July 1-Feb. 12 ...... 85,162 83,349 89,100 ashington 7,650 
Imports— Oregon ween ees 3,840 
Week ending Feb. 12. he ne “— California ...... 7 452 
Previous week ....... nae o 5 Other states 77,568 

, 1-F Bee, 2 12 26 ——— — 

ig ny ; U. S., totals... 356,360 421,585 

Week ending Feb. 12. 240 135 199 — > ae 

Previous week ....... 200 107 191 SWHET POTATONS 
July 1-Feb. 12 ....... 9,190 6,260 9,519 1926 1925 1924 
New Jersey 2,465 1,872 2,100 
. BPOURWIETO cece 1,251 880 910 
tamfen Wieur Antvats Maryland ....... 1,815 1,161 1,120 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in Virginia ........ 5,375 3,996 4,200 
7 











sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: North Carolina. . 560 7.040 7,360 
-———Week ending— South Carolina.. 4,160 2,860 3,400 
Feb. 4 Jan. 28 Feb. 5 rr ; B 5,170 7,000 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 Tennessee ...... 3,240 2,850 
ARIBMCIO cevccvecces 2,380 3,506 4,250 Alabama ....... 6 4,550 4,380 
0 eee aT cone éies Mississippi ..... 6,240 5,952 2,550 
Canada—Atlantic 6,875 14,242 9,350 Arkansas ....... 4,212 3,060 2,187 
PONS cevcvccovcwe ‘nue dee aes Louisiana ...... 7,110 5,760 3,000 
pe PTT ECT TE 11,770 ohis ae ROME écedocecss 8,556 6,132 3,990 
pS ee cone 38,008 1,786 Other states .... 13,419 10,646 8,865 
CED. 5.5 60.5.0.02:0.08 800 2,167 2,050 
CEE dpe tcesaees 1,080 1,736 724 U. S., totals .. 83,658 62,819 63,912 
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PRESIDENT’S VETO OF 
McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Farm Relief Measure Called Unsound and 
Unworkable—Political Backers May 
Turn to Tariff Reduction 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The MeNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill was vetoed on 
Feb. 25 by President Coolidge, killing 
the last hope of general farm legislation 
at this session of Congress. 

The President found the bill objection- 
able for many reasons, and he attached 
to his veto message an opinion by the 
attorney general holding that the meas- 
ure also was unconstitutional on several 





counts. : 
It was asserted by the chief executive 
that the bill’s equalization fee on cotton, 


corn, wheat, rice, hogs and tobacco 
amounted to discriminatory price fixing, 
and was “an economic fallacy” which 


would not benefit the farmer, but would 
raise the cost of living and operate to 
the injury of the general welfare. 

He objected also to the powers to be 
given the proposed farm board under 
the bill, asserting that without appeal 
the board could set unreasonable prices, 
with a legal sanction that would pre- 
clude prosecution under the antitrust 
laws. 

He added that the administrative fea- 
tures of the plan alone were enough to 
wreck it. 

Attorney General Sargent found the 
bill in conflict with the constitution be- 
cause it would-limit the president in se- 
lecting members of the farm board, re- 
quiring that he name men recommended 
by a nominating committee; because it 
would delegate price fixing authority to 
the board without laying down any rule 
under which the prices shall be deter- 
mined; because the fixing of prices has 
itself never been found by the courts to 
be within the powers of the federal gov 
ernment, and because it compels citizens 
to contribute through the equalization fee 
to a certain process from which they 
may or may not profit, amounting to the 
taking of property without due process 
of law. 

THE POLITICAL APTERMATH 

The President's veto is not unwelcome 
to some of the bill’s supporters. A con- 
siderable part of the backing of the 
measure was political, being associated 
with the candidacy of Frank O. Lowden, 
of Illinois, for the presidency. Gov 
ernor Lowden’s candidacy rests on agri- 
cultural dissatisfaction, of which the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill is the legislative ex- 
pression. Had it become law, the foun- 
dation of a campaign to substitute some- 
body else, presumably Lowden, for the 
Republican nomination in 1928, would 
have been difficult to find. The veto of 
the bill keeps farm relief to the front 
and provides a concrete reason for op 
posing the renomination of President 
Coolidge. : 

Comment in Congress following the 
veto indicates that there will now be an 
open and vigorous fight against Presi 
dent Coolidge, and also against high 
tariffs. ‘The farm leaders, or many of 
them, take the position that, since the 
farmers have been denied legislation to 
give them benefits that would offset the 
tariff benefits to the industrial classes, 
their next logical move is to seek equali- 
zation by repealing or reducing duties. 

As opposition to the McNary-Haugen 
bill was nonpartisan, there is no oppor- 
tunity now to make party political cap- 
ital out of its rejection. But some ap- 
prehension is expected that the ensuing 
tariff agitation may operate to the bene- 
fit of the Democrats in 1928. Failing in 
the campaign that is now to be started 
to control Republican policy in 1928, the 
Republican MeNary-Haugenites may be 
expected to evince a tendency to go over 
to the Democrats. This tendency would 
be strengthened, it is pointed out, if the 
Democrats as a party could be won over 
to the McNary-Haugen variety of farm 
relief. Political opportunists in that 
party are advocating such a course. 

Treopore M. Knarren, 


TESTING WHEAT FOR PROTEIN 
Protein content has become of increas- 
ing importance in determining the price 
paid for any particular lot of wheat. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


On occasions when the supply of high 
protein wheat has been less than the 
demand, premiums of as much as a cent 
have been paid for each added tenth of 
1 per cent of protein over a given basic 
amount. Protein tests by different chem- 
ists often do not agree within one tenth 
of 1 per cent, even when the ability and 
conscientiousness of the chemist are be- 
yond question, with the result that nu- 
merous complaints are heard regarding 
the making of protein tests on wheat. 
To determine how close different lab- 
oratories should be able to report pro- 
tein results on the same sample of 
wheat, as well as to explain why these 
variations occur, was the object of in- 
vestigations reported in a bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture, “Testing 
Wheat for Protein, with a Recommend- 
ed Method for Making the Test.” 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT MAKERS 
WILL MEET IN NEW YORK 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The annual meeting of 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held in New York, 
May 13-14, according to Paul M. Essel- 
born, president of the association, and 
of the Century Machine Co., Cincinnati. 
Headquarters have not yet been selected. 

This meeting will be immediately prior 
to the meeting and exhibition of the New 
York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retaii Bakers, which is scheduled for 
May 16-21 at Madison Square Garden. 

Many members of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association will 
have exhibits at the New York bakers’ 
exposition, and an exceptionally good 
attendance is expected. The executive 
committee has sanctioned the exposition 
at Madison Square Garden, a feature of 
which will be a display of fancy baked 
goods and confectionery, as well as a 
model bakery to be operated by The 
Fleischmann Co. 

John M. Van Houten, of the Dutchess 
Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y., E. T. Parsons, 
of the Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, 
N. J., and J. C. Emley, of the Duhrkop 
Oven Co., New York, comprise the com- 
mittee representing the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association at this 
exposition. 


FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR VETERAN 

Burrato, N. Y.—Charles  Scheiker, 
Buffalo miller, is one of the few remain- 
ing veterans of the Franco-Prussian 
War. Mr. Scheiker, who is employed by 
the Hecker-H-O Co., is 78 years old. In 
discussing his exploits in the Prussian 
cavalry, Mr. Scheiker recalled the battle 


of Worth, explaining how his regiment 
pursued the fleeing enemy, captured the 
army chest with 220,000 gold francs, the 
baggage of Marshal MacMahon, and two 
eagles. 





FRENCH MILLERS SEEK TO 
CURB IMPORTS OF FLOUR 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The president of 
the French syndicate of flour millers 
has suggested to the minister of agri- 
culture that the government prohibit the 
importation of flour which is not milled 
at the extraction rate required for 
French flour and which does not contain 
the secondary cereal flour required in 
France, David S. Green, trade commis- 
sioner at Paris, reports to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

The minister replied that the regula- 
tion in force within France governing 
the extraction rate of flours and the in- 
corporation of secondary cereal flours, 
did not bar the importation of flour, the 
composition of which did not conform to 
these interior regulations for the reason 
that the imported product might not be 
destined for use in bread making. 

However, instructions have been given 
to government agents to prevent the use 
in bread making of imported flour not 
conforming to the requirements. 





OLD TENNESSEE MILL IS 
DESTROYED BY HIGH WATER 


NasHviLteE, Tenn.—High waters re- 
cently undermined Bell’s Mill, Culleoka, 
Tenn., and swept it into Fountain Creek. 
The mill had not been operated for some 
time. It was a landmark of Maury 
County, the site having been used for a 
mill for more than 100 years. The orig- 
inal mill was built in 1820. The prop- 
erty is now owned by John Harris. 


FRANK KELL IN CUBA 

Havana, Cupa, Feb. 18.—Frank Kell, 
president of the Wichita Falls (Texas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., is in Havana at- 
tending the directors’ meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. He is representing the states of 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. He is accompanied by his wife, 
daughter, son and daughter-in-law. 


AUSTRALIAN MILL BURNS 

Mevsourne, Vicrorta, Jan. 24.—Dam- 
age estimated at £30,000 was caused 
by fire which recently destroyed part of 
the mills of Mungo Scott, Ltd., Sydney. 
The principal section of the building 
containing the bulk of the milling ma- 
chinery was saved. 








McNary-Haugen Plan in Operation Would Have 
Disappointed Wheat Farmers’ Hopes 


HE MeNary-Haugen bill would 

have disappointed expectations of 

wheat farmers, according to studies 
of the McNary-Haugen plan as applied 
to wheat, just published by the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Growers had been led to expect 
substantial price advantages under this 
measure, If the powers given to the 
proposed Farm Board were exercised 
without changes in the tariff, wheat 
prices could have been raised but little 
except in unusual years, If the tariff 
duty on wheat were raised enough to 
give the board full scope for action, 
and if the board were administratively 
successful, the larger advance in price 
would have stimulated increased plant- 
ing to wheat. The resulting increased 
surplus would have depressed world 
prices and raised the equalization fee, 
wheat growing would again have become 
unremunerative, and painful contraction 
of acreage would have been in order. 
Within a few years, in either case, the 
experiment would have failed to satisfy 
farmers’ hopes. 

Consumers would have borne prac- 
tically the entire financial burden of the 
measure through increased prices of flour 
and bakery products. Little would have 
been absorbed in distributive channels. 
Payment of the equalization fee would 
have meant merely that growers would 
not get the full benefit of the increase 





of price. ‘To add $170,000,000 to the net 
income of wheat growers, under the plan, 
would have cost the other agricultural 
population about $55,000,000, the coun- 
try-town inhabitants $35,000,000, and the 
urban population $175,000,000. 

As applied to wheat, the assumed price 
increase would probably have meant an 
addition to the cost of living of about 
$12 a year per family. This would have 
been felt most heavily by people with low 
dollar incomes, especially farmers and 
the poorer industrial classes. But in 
prosperous times this burden could have 
been borne without restricting wheat 
consumption, and in hard times without 
preventing increased purchases of flour 
and bread, which would still be rela- 
tively cheap. 

Substantial increase in prices to wheat 
growers, however, would have stimulated 
planting of wheat. The war experience 
showed that wheat acreage can expand 
rapidly under favorable prices. A large 
margin for such expansion exists, through 
use of idle land now in farms, through 
diversion from other crops, through ex- 
tending cultivation onto new lands in 
the Southwest and far Northwest. The 
institute holds that the assumed price 
increase would have led, within a few 
years, to the increase of wheat acreage 
to the record level of 1919, if not higher, 
and to an increase of the crop by some 
150,000,000 bus. 





ALIMENTARY PASTE 
DEFINITIONS ADOPTED 


Revised Standards and Definitions to Serve 
as Guide in Enforcement of Food 
and Drugs Act 


Revised and amended definitions and 
standards for alimentary pastes have 
been adopted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the guid- 
ance of officials of the department in 
enforcing the federal food and drugs 
act. The revised definitions and stand- 
ards were recommended by the food 
standards committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Associa- 
tion of Dairy, Food and Drug Officials 
of the United States, and of the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists. 
The text of the revised definitions and 
standards follows: 

“1. Alimentary pastes are the shaped 
and dried doughs prepared from semo- 
lina, from farina, from wheat flour, or 
from a mixture of any two or of all of 
these, with or without salt, and with 
one or more of the following: water, egg, 
egg yolk, milk, a milk product (dried 
milk, evaporated milk, etc.). 

“An alimentary paste contains not 
more than 13 per cent of moisture, as 
determined by the vacuum method. 

“2. Plain alimentary pastes are ali- 
mentary pastes made without egg or egg 
yolk, or so made that the content of the 
solids of egg and/or of egg yolk is, upon 
a moisture-free basis, less than 5 per 
cent by weight. 

“3. Egg alimentary pastes are ali- 
mentary pastes which contain, upon a 
moisture-free basis, not less than 5% 
per cent by weight of the solids of egg 
and/or of egg yolk. 

“4. Noodles, egg noodles, are a form 
of egg alimentary paste which, in the 
course of its preparation, has been 
rolled or pressed into sheets or ribbons, 
with or without subsequent cutting or 
shaping. 

“5. Water noodles are a form of plain 
alimentary paste which, in the course of 
its preparation, has been rolled or 
pressed into sheets or ribbons, with or 
without subsequent cutting or shaping. 

“6. Macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, 
are plain alimentary pastes, distinguished 
by their characteristic shapes. 

“7, Semolina macaroni, semolina s)a- 
ghetti, semolina vermicelli, are plain ali- 
mentary pastes in the preparation of 
which semolina is the only farinaceous 
ingredient used, and are distinguished 
by their characteristic shapes.” 


CANADIANS APPROVE VETO 
OF McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Winnireec, Man.—The news of the 
vetoing of the McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill by President Coolidge was re- 
ceived in Canada with some satisfaction, 
although it was the general opinion that 
the passing of the bill would have had 
little effect upon this country. ‘The 
Hon. W. R. Motherwell, Canadian min- 
ister of agriculture, said that in his opin- 
ion the scheme was unworkable, but that, 
had it become law, there might have 
been some anxiety felt as to the effect 
it might have had on the wheat produc- 
ers of this country. According to D. L. 
Smith, sales manager of the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., one 
of the immediate effects of the vetoing 
of the farm relief bill by the President 
will be an increase in the membership of 
the various United States wheat pools. 


MARQUIS WHEAT FAVORED 
BY CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


Wiynivec, Man.—In a report issued 
last week by the federal department of 
agriculture, Ottawa, the department 
states that, although it cannot recom- 
mend Garnet wheat as a substitute for 
Marquis in districts where the latter can 
be successfully grown, in sections where 
conditions are inimical to the growing of 
Marquis it may often be profitable to 
the farmer to cultivate Garnet. 

The report points out that Garnet 
wheat undoubtedly does not rank as high 
as Marquis with regard to milling and 
baking qualities, and that flour made 
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from the latter, by absorbing a little 
more water than the flour made from 
Garnet, is inclined to produce a some- 
what higher bread yield. 

The chief advantage claimed for Gar- 
net wheat is that it matures from five to 
ten days earlier than Marquis, and on 
this account might be recommended for 
use within the early frost belt of western 
Canada. The report states that the tests 
and experiments recently carried out by 
the department indicate that Garnet 
seems entitled to a place among the good 
milling wheats. The chief point open to 
criticism is the color of the flour it pro- 
duces, 
duced from Marquis. 

“Since, however,” the report continues, 
“bleaching and maturing processes have 
become so highly developed and are so 
generally practiced, the objection to the 
color of Garnet would appear to be ap- 
preciably minimized.” 


MILL WINS ITS APPEAL 
IN SUIT AGAINST BAKERY 


Edward F. Leary, an Omaha attorney, 





brinys to the attention of the trade a 
recently announced decision of the Ne- 
braska supreme court in the case of 
Omaha Flour Mills Co. vs. Federal Sys- 


tem of Bakeries of America. 

The suit was brought to recover dam- 
ages for the bakery company’s refusal 
to give further shipping instructions un- 
der a flour purchase when flour values 
sharply declined between Sept. 28, 1920, 
and April 20, 1921, at which date the 
mill elected to terminate the contract. 
At the end of the trial, the judge dis- 
missed the suit, on the ground that the 
mill had failed to prove a proper basis 
for the assessment of damages. But this 
ruling was reversed and the case re- 
manded for a new trial, on an appeal 
being taken to the supreme court. 

The contract specified that damages in 
a case of this kind should be based on 
Omaha wheat prices, figured at five 
bushels to the barrel, plus a 10¢ per bbl 
monthly carrying charge, plus 30c per 
bbl liquidated damages. Because these 
provisions would more than compensate 
the mill for the loss resulting from the 
buyer's breach of contract, the supreme 
court agreed with the lower court that 
they must be disregarded and that the 
mill's damages must be flatly assessed on 
the basis of the “difference between the 
contract price of the flour and the mar- 
ket price thereof at Omaha on the date 
of the breach.” 

But, finding that sufficient evidence 
was produced at the trial by the mill to 
justify the jury in assessing damages on 
the last stated basis, the supreme court 
declared that the trial judge erred in 
summarily dismissing the case. 





FARMERS’ GRAIN DEALERS’ 
GROUP OF INDIANA MEETS 


INpIANAPOLIS, IND. — Approval of 
“growing sentiment against the storing 
of grain in country elevators,” and the 
indorsement of the slogan “There is no 
substitute for a farmers’ elevator,” were 
voiced in resolutions adopted at the 
twelfth annual convention last week of 
the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana. The resolutions, adopted a 
day after the President’s veto of the 
McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, ignored 
the veto, which was a surprise to grain 
men. Resolutions also pledged the as- 
sistance of the association in the fight 
against the European corn borer, voiced 
a desire for the speedy development of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, 
and protested against efforts being made 
to replace the standard system of 
7 and measures by the metric sys- 
em 


REVISION OF CANADIAN 
SEED ACT IS ADVOCATED 


Man.—A_ press dispatch 
Says that, according to representations 
made last week before the agricultural 
committee of the House of Commons at 
Ottawa, new and unproved varieties of 
Wheat in western Canada are becoming 
t menace to the whole standard of Ca- 
nadian wheat in foreign markets. It is 
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corn, wheat, oats, barley, and rye. 
March 18: report on intentions 
cotton. 


pasture. 


ley, rye, hay, and pasture. 


rice, grain sorghums, and tame hay. 


hay, and pasture. 


grain sorghums, hay, clover seed. 


Nov. 8: 


bushel of grains. 


grain sorghums, hay, and clover seed. 


and rye for harvest in 1928, 





‘Crop Report Calendar 


March 8: reports on stocks on farms and shipments out of county of 


April 8: reports on condition of winter wheat, rye, and pasture. 
May 9: reports on area remaining for harvest, and condition of winter 
wheat and rye; stocks of hay on farms; condition of hay, meadows, and 


May 17: revision of the report on acreage and yield of cotton in 1926. 
June 9: reports on condition of winter wheat, spring wheat, oats, bar- 


July 6: report on acreage, condition and probable production of cotton. 
July 9: reports on stocks of wheat on farms, acreage and condition 
of corn, winter wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flax, 


Aug. 8: report on condition and probable production of cotton. 

Aug. 10: reports on preliminary estimates of production of winter 
wheat and rye; reports of stocks of oats and barley on farms; condition 
of corn, spring wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, flax, rice, grain sorghums, 


Aug. 17: reports on intentions to plant winter wheat and rye. 

Sept. 8: report on condition and probable production of cotton. 

Sept. 9: reports on preliminary estimates of production of timothy 
hay; condition of corn, spring wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, flax, rice, 


Sept. 23: report on condition and probable production of cotton. 

Oct. 8: report on condition and probable production of cotton. 

Oct. 10: reports on preliminary estimate of production of spring wheat, 
oats, barley, and hay; condition of corn, buckwheat, flax, rice, grain sor- 
ghums, timothy seed, clover seed, alfalfa seed, and pasture. 

Oct. 25: report on condition and probable production of cotton. 
report on probable production of cotton. 

Nov. 10: reports on preliminary estimate of production of corn, buck- 
wheat, rice, flaxseed, grain sorghums, and clover seed; weight per measured 


Dec. 8: report on preliminary estimate of production of cotton. 
Dec. 19: reports on acreage, production, and value, Dec. 1, of corn, 
winter wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, 


Dec. 21: reports on acreage and condition of fall-sown winter wheat 


to plant spring-sown crops, except 








mend to the minister of agriculture that 
the seed act be amended to prevent the 
licensing of any new variety of wheat 
that is known to be of indifferent quality. 

The question of the amendment had 
the support of Major H. G. L. Strange, 
Fenn, Alta., president of the Canadian 
Seed Growers’ Association, George H. 
Clark, dominion seed commissioner, L. 
H. Newman, dominion cerealist, and the 
boards of the three western provincial 
wheat pools. 

The Hon. W. E. Motherwell, minister 
of agriculture, promised the committee 
his hearty support of any remedial meas- 
ure suggested. 


ANNUAL BANQUET HELD BY 
PHILADELPHIA FLOUR CLUB 


Puiapetenia, Pa.—The ninth annual 
banquet of the Philadelphia Flour Club 
was held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
on Feb. 24. Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, de- 
livered an address. Speeches were also 
made by Charles M. Trueheart, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Flour Club, Sam- 
uel Knighton, New York, and Hubert J. 
Horan, president of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange. 


PORTLAND (TENN.) MILL CO. 
WILL RESUME OPERATIONS 
Nasuvitte, ‘Tenn.—The Portland 
(Tenn.) Mill Co., recently involved in 
bankruptcy proceedings, has been sold 
to James Moore, Hartsville, Barney 
Whitesides, Fountain Head, and D. E. 
Harris, Portland, for $4,400. They have 
taken over the plant, and will resume 
operations at once. Mr. Moore will be 
manager. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS SELECT 
CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Headquarters for 
the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, which will be 
held in Dallas, Texas, June 6-11, will be 
at the Baker Hotel, M. F. Dillon, Kan- 
sas City, secretary, announced last week. 





E. R. McDONALD INJURED 
E. R. McDonald, Jacksonville, Fla., 
well known to United States and Cana- 
dian millers on account of his numerous 


trade connections, was knocked down by 
an automobile and very seriously injured 
on Feb. 14. He had just left his office 
in Jacksonville, and was crossing a via- 
duct, when the accident happened. He 
sustained a fractured skull, fractured 
pelvis bone and numerous lacerations. 
While his condition is still serious, Mrs. 
McDonald advises he is getting along as 
well as might be expected, but will neces- 
sarily be laid up for several weeks. 


OKLAHOMA GROUPS SEEKING 
20 PER CENT FEED TAX CUT 

Oxrtanoma Criry, Oxria.—The Okla- 
homa Millers’ Association and the Okla- 
homa Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
have joined in an address to the state 
legislature asking for the enactment of 
three laws affecting the licensing and 
distribution of feed. 

The address points out that “in the 
last fiscal year ending June 3, 1926, re- 
ceipts from tax tags on feeds and fer- 
tilizers amounted to $47,727, the expen- 
ditures of the inspection department to 
$24,655, leaving a net balance that went 
to the state treasury of $23,072. 

The organizations ask that the tax on 
feeds be reduced 20 per cent, or from 10c 
to 8c ton; that the salaries of inspectors 
be increased and the number of inspec- 
tors increased from three to four; that 
$10,000 a year be provided for experi- 
mental work at the state agricultural 
and mechanical college in addition to 
that now being done. With this addi- 
tional expenditure, the statement says, 
there still would be a balance of $5,000 
a year to turn into the state treasury. 





BREAD WEIGHT MEASURE 
IN MARYLAND LEGISLATURE 


Barrimore, Mp.—A bread weight bill 
before the Maryland legislature gives 
bakers the option of baking bread in 
loaves of 1 Ib, 14 lbs or multiples there- 
of, or of stamping each loaf with its 
actual weight. The latter provision is 
being strongly opposed by the Baltimore 
Housewives’ League, which contends it 
would permit unscrupulous dealers to 
sell short-weight bread and defraud the 
housewives. 

Congressman Brand has wired the 
league, it seems, to the effect that this 
bill would be utterly useless by way of 
securing full-weight bread unless amend- 
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ed to eliminate nonstandard weight 
loaves. He is quoted as saying that 


Massachusetts and New York have been 
misled into passing laws like the one now 
proposed in Maryland, and no change 
has resulted in those states as to weights. 
He also is quoted as declaring that Ohio 
and Indiana passed genuine standard- 
weight laws and are now enjoying full- 
weight bread at the same prices that 
Massachusetts and New York are pay- 
ing for short-weight bread. 

The housewives are seeking to have the 
bill amended to meet their objections. 


FARMERS’ GRAIN DEALERS’ 
OHIO ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Totepo, Onto.—A 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Ohio was held at the Waldorf Hotel, 
Toledo, Feb. 22-23. H. Wallace Apple- 
gate, of the Mennel Milling Co., and 
president of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change, delivered an address of welcome, 
the response being made by R. E. Cron- 
inger, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

Others on the program for addresses 
were Philip Sayles, Columbus, president 
of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association ; 
L.. G. Foster, Ohio State Univ ersity; the 
Hon. Frank O. Lowden, ex-governor of 
Illinois; J. W. Shorthill, secretary of 
the National Farmer Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Omaha, Neb; Judge C. W. 
Palmer, Defiance, Ohio. 

F. S. Betts, editor of the Farmers’ 
Elevator Guide, Chicago, attacked the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, saying that it 
might prove a boomerang rather than a 
benefit to the farmer, and holding that 
this price fixing plan was uneconomic. 
He said that every industry, if guaran 
teed a reasonable profit above the cost 
of production, would make that cost as 
high as possible. Organization, rather 
than legislative subsidy, was advocated, 
as a remedy for farm problems. 

“If there is a crop surplus, instead of 
devoting his energies to advertising it 
the farmer should expend them in a co- 
operative effort to find a market,” he 
said. The proposed farm relief bill 
would encourage the piling up of sur- 
pluses, he declared, and “it would be 
human nature for the farmer to pro- 
duce more instead of less, with such a 
guaranty. How long would the Ameri- 
can people continue to pay for what they 
do not need or want?” 

Jesse D. Hurlbut, manager of the To- 
ledo Grain & Milling Co., acted as toast- 
master at the banquet, the principal 
speaker being Stephen K. Mahon, D. D., 
Toledo. There also were short talks by 
several grain dealers. 

N. G. Bennett, McComb, was elected 
president; William Hahn, Castalia, first 
vice president; R. C. Schmunk, Rocky 
Ridge, second vice president. This asso- 
ciation is the strongest farm marketing 
organization in Ohio, handling a larger 
volume of business than almost any other 
two. 


meeting of the 


SMUT INFECTION SPREAD 
TO LARGER AREA IN 1926 

Farm areas that were practically un- 
touched by smut infection in 1925 are 
now shown by the latest report of Rob- 
ert Black, marketing specialist of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, to have smut infection in a dan- 
gerous degree. While a smaller per- 
centage of the crop graded smutty in 
1926 than in 1925, the prevalence of 
smut was more general and widespread. 
Losses increased in Minnesota and de- 
creased in North Dakota. South Dakota 
had a poor crop, and comparisons were 
almost impossible. Conditions improved 
in some Montana counties, but were 
worse in others. The campaign put on 
in the spring of 1926 by the Northwest 
Grain Smut Prevention Committee per- 
suaded many farmers to treat their seed 
who otherwise would not have done so. 

“Smut disease can be prevented en- 
tirely by the use of treated seed,” R. P. 
Woodworth, chairman of the Northwest 
Grain Smut Prevention Committee, says. 
“Figuring all the loss in yield and the 
lowering of market value, smuts of small 
grains cost the farmers in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Montana many millions 
of dollars every year.” 
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BRITISH BAKERS PLAN 
PUBLICITY FOR BREAD 


National Association of Master Bakers 
Adopts Comprehensive Scheme to En- 
courage Increased Bread Consumption 
Complying with a request made sev- 

eral months ago that the executive com- 

of the National Association of 

Bakers prepare a_ publicity 
scheme for the purpose of increasing 
bread consumption, a plan has been 
worked out and presented by J. H. Mer- 
rett, Cardiff. 

The idea proposed is to use bakers’ 
shops and vans, rather than billboards 
and newspapers, for advertising. Co- 
operation through the local associations 
will be sought if the plan is accepted. A 
conference has been held with represen- 
tatives of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers, who seemed 
favorably impressed with the scheme but 
who were unable to commit themselves 
until their council had met. 

The executive committee asked that 
the bakers’ association sanction the plan 
being put into operation, and that a 
guaranty fund of £10,000 be furnished, 
this being considered the minimum re- 
quired to begin the work. 

W. Collier, Leigh, said that his local 
association was in favor of the plan to 
the extent of 95 per cent of its member- 
ship. He said he believed that, if the 
scheme were adopted, bakers would ex- 
ert every effort to produce the best 
bread possible. 

RESOLUTION 

A resolution proposed by J. G. Black- 
ledge, Liverpool, to the effect that the 
council approve the scheme, and that the 
executive committee be instructed to ob- 
tain the necessary guaranties and put it 
into operation, was unanimously adopted. 

Charles M. C. Symes, publicity man- 
ager of the United Yeast Co., submitted 
a proposal to the council outlining a 
plan for co-operative efforts toward in- 
creased consumption, He suggested that 
an intensive preliminary educational 
campaign be launched among bakers, 
millers and allied tradesmen. He said 
that this might be accomplished by suit- 
able material in trade papers, including, 
possibly, paid advertisements. 


mittee 
Master 


ADOPTED 


SHOP WINDOW ADVERTISING 


In connection with the campaign itself 
it was suggested that the basis be the 
shop window, where suitable decorations 
might be employed to emphasize the 
value of bread as an article of diet from 
all points of view. A slogan suggested 
to be used in each display was “Bread— 
the basis of every complete meal.” 

Distribution of single-page circulars 
was advocated, these to contain a simple 
convincing statement about the dietary 
value of bread. Advertising the worth 
of bread on blotters, window bills and 
the sides of bakery wagons was also sug- 
gested. A book of bread nursery rhymes 
was suggested as a suitable method of 
interesting children, and books of recipes 
were advised for housewives, suggesting 
methods of using bread in puddings, 
sandwiches, etc. Larger bakers were 
advised to carry on individual advertis- 
ing on their own account. 

Mr. Symes urged that the radio be 
employed as an effective means of carry- 
ing on the campaign. He also advised 
that special articles be prepared for the 
daily press and for trade journals. It 
was suggested that the Empire Market- 
ing Board might be approached with a 
view to securing its interest in the plan. 
If sufficient funds remained, billboard 
advertising and motion picture films 
were named as other advertising media. 

PRETZELS ON DISPLAY 

Battrmore, Mp.—The Becker Baking 
Co., Baltimore, has a fine exhibit of 
pretzels of all kinds, shapes and sizes, 
including animal pretzels, in one of the 
large windows of the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co. The display 
is attracting considerable attention. 








MORE HARVESTING COMBINES 
Wicuira, Kansas.—Kansas_ farmers 
will use 2,000 more combines in the har- 
vesting of wheat this year than they used 
last, according to Professor Walter G. 
Ward, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
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The “Personal” 
Student 


HE accompanying reproduc- 

tion of a letter is humor- 

ously interesting when consid- 
ered in connection with the 
general reluctance, in case of 
millers the refusal, to give in- 
formation to which it is not en- 
titled to the Federal Trade 
Commission. Mr. Stevens, 
whose insatiable desire for “per- 
sonal” study apparently is un- 
appeased by the commission’s 
five-volume survey of the grain 

| trade, is officially listed as as- 
| sistant chief economist of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and 
the typewritten address on his 











W. H.S. STEVENS 


EocoNoMIST 


Was urtnoron, D.C. 


2000 D St. N.W. 


Board of Trade Clearing Co., 
Kansas City Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


Can you arrange to furnish me, in connection with some 
personal studies which I am making of future trading, copies of 
the Constitution, Rules, and By-Laws of the Board of Trade Clearing 


Company? 


If you can accommodate me in this matter, the favor will 


be very much appreciated by 


December 16, 1926. 








“personal” letterhead is the 
Federal Trade Commission's 
address. Yours very truly 
WHSS LB -H.S.Stevens, 
$= ---—_ x] a - —— ——— === 
lege. This will call for a decrease of of the home grown crop. Supplies are SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


6,000 in the number of men required at 
harvest time. Over 10,000 combines were 
used in the state last year. According 
to Mr. Ward these combines are helping 
the farmer harvest his wheat at a saving 
of 19¢ bu over old methods, 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN 1927 ADVERTISING 


Saw mill operators throughout Wis- 
consin and Michigan affiliated with the 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, headquarters of 
which are at Oshkosh, Wis., have outlined 
an intensive 1927 advertising and trade 
promotion campaign to acquaint the in- 
dustrial consumers and the public with 
the merits and uses of birch, maple, hem- 
lock and other native woods. 

The plans for the campaign were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the advertising 
and trade promotion committee of the 
association in Chicago. 

It was decided to intensify greatly the 
promotional work among consumers for 
northern hard maple and birch, two 
species largely used by the furniture and 
building industries. A staff of field men 
will be employed to confer with the man- 
ufacturers and architects particularly as 
to the finishes of these woods. 

Hemlock, the building wood of the north, 
will be advertised extensively in home 
territory. The northern manufacturers, 
through the association, are now grade 
marking their hemlock, and the retailers 
are getting behind the movement to the 
retail yards by branding as to grade. 








OIL AND CAKE GROUP ELECTS 

Liverroot, Ena., Feb. 7.—The Seed, 
Oil and Cake Association, Liverpool, held 
its annual meeting on Jan. 31 and elect- 
ed officers. A. B. Spence, of Fennell, 
Spence & Co., grain, flour and feed im- 
porters, who has been acting as presi- 
dent for the past year, retired from 
office, and his place was taken by R. W. 
McCay, of the British Oil & Cake Mills, 
Ltd. F. A. Samuel, of Arnott & Co., 
was elected vice president. Mr. Spence 
entertained the executive council of the 
association and its ex-presidents at 
luncheon. 





RYE SHORTAGE IN ENGLAND 
Liverroot, Ena., Feb. 7.—A_ special 
feature of this market is the demand for 
rye from Germany, owing to a shortage 


practically exhausted. It is the general 
opinion that the proposal for the suspen- 
sion of the import duty on rye in Ger- 
many would not be likely to give much 
help, as prices in exporting countries 
would immediately advance sharply. It 
is reported from Berlin that the opinion 
prevails among the trade that the only 
solution to the difficulties in regard to 
rye lies in an increased consumption of 
wheat. 
ENID TERMINAL ELEVATOR 

CO. TO INCREASE STORAGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 1.—(Special 
Telegram )—Additional grain storage ca- 
pacity to the extent of 500,000 bus will 
be built at once by the Enid (Okla.) 
Terminal Elevator Co. This will bring 
its total capacity to more than 1,000,000 
bus, making it the largest terminal ele- 
vator in Oklahoma and one of the larg- 
est in the Southwest. The work will be 
finished by June 1. The Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City, 
which erected the original unit a year 
ago, has been awarded the contract for 
the addition. 





Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





MEASURE TO AMEND CANADA 
GRAIN ACT IS CONSIDERED 


MontreaL, Que.—The Hon. James 
Malcolm, minister of trade and com- 
merce, has informed the Canadian House 
of Commons that a bill to amend the 
Canada grain act is receiving considera- 
tion, and that members will be allowed 
plenty of time for full discussion on it 
before the end of the session. 





EUROPEAN CROP CONDITIONS GOOD 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The condition of 
the fall sown crop in most European 
countries, according to latest reports to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is favorable. The total for all 
countries reporting, to date, exclusive of 
Russia, remains at 2.6 per cent above 
last year, while including the wheat crop 
sown in the Ukraine it is 4 per cent in 
excess of the 1925-26 sowings. 





NEW MEMBERS OF LAW FIRM 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent 
and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
New York and Chicago, announce that 
Edward Gulager Fenwick and Charles 
Rogers Fenwick became members of the 
firm on March 1. 


GATHER IN NASHVILLE 


Manufacturers of Self-Rising Flour Meei to 
Review Activities of Past Year 
and Elect Officers 

NasuviL_e, Tenn., March 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Millers are gathered _ in 
Nashville today for what promises to be 
the greatest annual meeting ever held 
by the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
March 1-2. It is expected that prac- 
tically all members of the association 
will be in attendance. Preparations 
have been made for a capacity gathier- 
ing. 

Extensive preparations for the meet- 
ing have been in progress for some weeks 
under the direction. of Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, secretary-treasurer. The pro- 
gram is to include a résumé of the work 
of the association during the year. It 
has commodious offices, laboratories «and 
an assembly room at 1527 Broadway. 
Activities of the past year have in- 
cluded notable advances in the fostering 
of the most efficient methods of manu- 
facturing pure and wholesome self-ris- 
ing flour. 

With a corps of food specialists, valu- 
able demonstration work has been car- 
ried on. Indications are that the asso- 
ciation is realizing the greatest expecta- 
tions of its members in bringing to the 
self-rising flour industry the best meth- 
ods of business, as well as fostering the 
best grades of products. 

The annual election of officers will take 
place during the convention. At pres- 
ent G. A. Breaux, Nashville, is president, 
Robert R. Clark, St. Joseph, Mo., vice 
president, and Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nash- 
ville, secretary-treasurer. 

Joun Lerrer. 





SNOW FALLS IN SOUTHWEST 
AS MARCH MAKES ENTRANCE 
Kansas Crry, Mo., March 1.—(Special 
Telegram )—March was ushered into the 
southwestern wheat belt with snow, rang- 
ing from one to three inches in depth, 
and covering an area from Nebraska to 
the Texas panhandle. In most sections it 
is melting rapidly. Wheat is dormant, 
but is generally in excellent condition. 
Harvey E. Yanris. 








About 900 English boys will be brought 
te Ontario farms in 1927. 
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DALTON WOULD CONFER 
ON DUTCH BOYCOTT 


Head of Emergency Fleet Corporation Offers 
to Meet Southwestern Millers—Action 
Taken on Preventive Measures 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 1.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—General A. C. Dalton, 
president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, United States Shipping Board, 
has notified John W. Cain, of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, Kansas 
City, that he will confer with millers 
there the first of next week regarding 
the Dutch flour importers’ boycott of 
Shipping Board vessels. It has been 
re} resented to General Dalton that he 
should go to Kansas City in person. To 
comply, he is willing to alter his Pacific 
Coast trip itinerary, if the millers want 
to confer with him. 

lhe Shipping Board has been notified 
that the Hamburg Exporters’ Associa- 
tion has joined the weevil boycott against 
its ships, but so far as known that as- 






sociation has not wired millers notice 
of action. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation 
feel, that it cannot meet the ultimatum 
of the Netherlands Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation, Since it is convinced that the 


comptroller general of the United States 
would never approve a blanket assump- 
tion on the part of the board of respon- 


sibility for damaged flour carried to the 
Continent last summer and fall in Ship- 
ping board vessels. 

Moreover, while the corporation wants 
to hold its flour trade, it declares that it 


will not be the “goat” between millers 
and ‘oreign flour importers. It insists 
that millers are at least as much respon- 
sible as the vessels for delivery of wee- 
villy flour. 
Treopore M. KNAPPEN. 
Millers’ Advisory Committee Named 
Kansas Crry, Mo., March 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—At a meeting of the princi- 
pal exporling millers of Kansas City yes- 


terday afternoon to consider plans for 
co-operating with the Millers’ Export 
Inspection Bureau organized recently 


by J. V. Lane, of New York, and R. W. 
Lightburne, Jr., of Kansas City, it was 


decided that harmonious work could 
best be accomplished through an advi- 
sory committee, membership on which 
should be limited strictly to millers. 


Those who accepted appointment on such 
advisory committee were Carl B. War- 
kentin, Clarence M. Hardenbergh, Harry 
G. Randall, George E. Hincke, and 
Thad L. Hoffman. Messrs. Lane and 
Lightburne, managers of the bureau, an- 
nounced that it would begin function- 
ing April 1. Harvey E. Yantis. 
The Importers’ Ultimatum 

The following cablegram from Jacques 
Luchsinger, secretary of the Netherlands 
Flour Trade Association, to General A. 
C. Dalton, chairman of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, declining to recon- 
sider the boycott of Shipping Board ves- 
sels, states the association’s position: 

“We cannot agree with your statement 
that the Shipping Board has shown the 
fullest co-operation. A committee of our 
association was in London about the mid- 
dle of December and discussed matters 
fully with your London office. The re- 
sult was that the committee wrote us 
that the Shipping Board was convinced 
it Was not at fault and refused absolute- 
ly to assume the slightest responsibility, 
even refusing to discuss matters further 
with us. The committee’s letter states 
further that this is also the opinion of 
the Washington office, and that if any 
one thinks he has a claim this must be 
presented through the usual channels. 
Your co-operation so far has only been 
to devise preventive means for future 
recurrence. You have never been willing 
to consider the present position of our 
The fact is that about 10,000 
tons of weeviled flour have arrived in 
Hainburg alone on Shipping Board 
boats, which flour has been mostly sifted. 
However, the importers could not deliver 
this sifted flour to their customers as 
sound flour. The result was that im- 
porters have enormous difficulties with 
their customers and stand to suffer im- 
mense losses. 
these losses are recoverable from insur- 


members, 





ance companies. Our association has re- 
peatedly pointed out that if the Ship- 
ping Board would discuss with our mem- 
bers the amount for which it will settle 
claims, the importers in their turn could 
settle with their customers and thereby 
end this unfortunate matter. Now that 
the Shipping Board is unwilling even to 
discuss this matter, no importer will take 
any more chances with your boats. 
Therefore we cannot reconsider our boy- 
cott unless you appoint immediately an 
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official to discuss a basis of settlement 
with our members and express willing- 
ness to settle. Our association will glad- 
ly co-operate with your official in an 
effort to come to a proper understand- 
ing.” 





The first census of Persia, recently 
completed, shows unusual longevity 
among the peasants. Most of them live 
in extreme poverty, in ramshackle huts, 
and subsist chiefly on bread and milk. 








Increased Wheat Production in Russia 
Shown in Soviet Report 


USSIAN wheat production for 1926 

is estimated at 809,650,000 bus, ac- 

cording to reports from the Rus- 
sian information bureau, Washington, 
based on reports of the Soviet central 
statistical bureau, which estimates are 14 
per cent over the 1925 revised estimates. 
They are 7 per cent above the pre-war 
average for the same territory and 
nearly equal to the pre-war official esti- 
mate of wheat production in all Russia. 
With other crops also generally at a high 
level of production, it might be expected 
that Russian exports would be large this 
year. Farm stocks at the beginning of 
this year were more than twice as large 
aS a year ago, thus reducing that incen- 
tive for holding back grain from the 
present harvest. According to estimates 
the stocks of grain in the hands of pro- 
ducers increased from 2,943,000 short 
tons on July 1, 1925, to 7,945,000 on 
July 1, 1926. The grain crop of 1925 
totaled 76,784,000 short tons. Further- 
more, direct taxation of the peasants has 
been increased according to Economic 
Life, of Jan. 5, which should tend to 
increase their grain marketing. So far 
this season, however, reported exports, 
although nearly twice as great as exports 
for the same period last year, give no 
indication of reaching anything like the 
pre-war figure. 

There are various factors which may 
be responsible for this situation. In the 
first place, production estimates are 
probably not strictly comparable. <A 
lack of adequate transportation facilities 
has been hampering movement of the 
crop to the ports in the post-war period, 
and is still operating to reduce exports. 
The increasing discrepancy between the 
prices of agricultural commodities and 
manufactured goods tends to cause the 
peasants to hold their crops until it is 
necessary to dispose of them. The fact 
that the large crop of 1925 enabled the 
peasants to lay in needed supplies and 
equipment is believed to reduce further 
the incentive to market the current crop. 

Russian grain exports are taken from 
the collections by the state procuring or- 
ganization, including collections by the 


co-operative associations, after reserves 
are made for feeding the deficit produc- 
ing regions. These collections or pro- 
curements represent only a small per 
cent of the total crop. 

Wheat procuring last year reached 
62,033,000 bus from a total crop of 713,- 
050,000, of which only 21,370,000 were 
exported. This year wheat procuring to 
Jan. 1 amounted to 146,860,000 bus from 
a total crop of 809,650,000, while exports 
up to Feb. 2 totaled 25,896,000. 

A British representative in Moscow 
in describing the Russian grain collect- 
ing and export system, said: 

“The Russian export trade in grain is 
entirely in the hands of a state organiza- 
tion called the Export Grain Co., which 
has been given the sole right of export 
of grain and grain products. The com- 
pany does not itself make any purchases, 
nor does it accept grain from private 
dealers, but sells grain received from 
what are described as ‘basic grain pur- 
chasing organizations’ on a commission 
basis. These latter organizations have 
assigned to them each season purchase 
quotas within the limit of which they 
may purchase grain; their operations are 
financed by the state bank, and they are 
bound to pay no more than a fixed price, 
which varies in different areas. In addi- 
tion, a certain amount is purchased by 
private dealers and co-operatives. These 
two classes of purchases are used to pro- 
vide partly for the needs of Russian 
territories which are not self-supporting, 
and partly for the export trade, but the 
report states that certain measures now 
in force are likely to have the effect of 
restricting private trading during the 
current season, thereby throwing on the 
basic organizations further obligations in 
respect of supplies for the home market. 
Accordingly, increased purchases by 
basic organizations this season may not 
necessarily result in increased exports.” 

Other reports confirm this statement, 
with the exception of the co-operative as- 
sociations, which are usually classed to- 
gether with the state grain purchasing 
organization rather than with private 
dealers. 





Only a small portion of © 





and spices. 


baseball pitcher. 





HIS pie, believed by its makers, Holmes & Son, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., to be the largest ever baked in this country, weighed 740 lbs. 
It contained 400 lbs prunes, 80 lbs sugar, 110 lbs water, 110 lbs pie 
crust, and proportionate quantities of corn starch, dusting flour, egg wash 


| The pie was served to members of the California State So- 
| ciety, at its annual dinner in the capital, and was cut by Herbert Hoover, 
| Secretary of Commerce, assisted by Mrs. Walter Johnson, wife of the 
The efforts of six bakers were required to lift the pie 
from its oven, and nearly a ton of coal was needed to do the baking. 
Leon Ulman, manager of the bakery, directed the production, and Ernest 
| Gichner, tinsmith, made the container. 

| 
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DECLINE SHOWN IN 
NUMBER OF BAKERIES 


Total in United States Is 1,000 Less Than 
in 1921—Value of Bakery Prod- 
ucts Is Increased 

The number of bakeries in the United 
States has fallen off since 1921, whereas 
the value of bakery products has _ in- 
creased, according to the preliminary re- 
port of the 1925 census of the baking in- 
dustry just issued by the Bureau of the 
Census of the United States Department 
of Commerce. The increase in the value 
of products has been much greater than 
might have been expected, because be- 
tween 1921 and 1923 the percentage of 
increase was only 3 per cent, while the 
advance between 1923 and 1925 is indi- 
cated at about 13 per cent. The pre- 
liminary report does not make it pos- 
sible to state the weights of each class of 
products that were manufactured in 
1925, owing to the fact that only those 
products that were reported in detail 
have been included in these classes. 
Many bakeries, for instance, reported 
their total output, not specifying the na- 
ture of the products, and no attempt has 
been made to estimate and include these 
under the separate headings. For this 
reason it is impossible to compare the 
figures showing the output of bread or 
cake or biscuits in 1925 with those for 
1923. 

There was approximately a decline of 
1,000 in the number of establishments 
reporting in the United States, and the 
number of employees fell off about 2,000. 
The value of bakery products in 1925 
was placed at $1,267,857,169, compared 
with $1,122,906,314 in 1923. The cost 
of materials used in bakeries increased 
by nearly $100,000,000, although the 
value added by manufacture, which is 
arrived at by subtracting the cost of ma- 
terials from the value of products, shows 
a gain of nearly 10 per cent between 
1923 and 1925. 

Of the 17,681 establishments reporting 
in 1925, 2,258 were wholesale bakeries, 
6,886 had retail shops but did not op- 
erate from house to house, 1,614 did a 
house-to-house business, 4,578 conducted 
both a wholesale and retail business but 
did not retail from house to house, 249 
were wholesale bakers who operated 
from house to house but had no retail 
shops, and the remainder failed to report 
how they operated their business. 

A more complete account of this pre- 
liminary report of the 1925 census of 
the baking industry, together with tables 
giving comparisons for previous years, 
will appear in the March 23 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker. 


LOWER GLUTEN REQUIREMENT 
IS DEMANDED OF GREECE 


Wasnuinotron, D. C.—The commercial 
treaty negotiations between Greece and 
Bulgaria are threatened by the latter's 
insistence that Greece reduce the high 
gluten content requirement for flour. 
Ratification or conclusion of a pact may 
consequently be indefinitely delayed. 
Greece remains adamant in opposition to 
any retreat from her regulation requir- 
ing a 26 per cent wet gluten minimum 
content for second quality flour. 


FLEISCHMANN FILM SHOWN 

Los AnGees, Cat.—The Fleischmann 
Co. has been conducting a series of edu- 
cational meetings for bakers of this ter- 
ritory. In addition to the showing of the 
film, “What Shall We Eat Today?” sev- 
eral speakers addressed the gatherings. 
Basic sweet dough demonstrations were 
also held. Another series is being ar- 
ranged which will cover all other terri- 
tory in southern California, the first 
meeting of which will be held in Long 
Beach early in March. 


Canada’s imports from the United 
States during the calendar year 1926 
were valued at $669,458,000, an increase 
of 15.5 per cent over 1925; from the 
United Kingdom $164,709,000, an increase 
of 1.6 per cent. Canada’s exports to the 
United States amounted to $465,206,000, 
a decrease of 1.5 per cent; to the United 
Kingdom $459,236,000, a decrease of 6.7 
per cent. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills report another 
very quiet week, although one or two 
companies say they can discern a slight 
impravement in inquiry and shipping 
directions. Large buyers seem interest- 
ed, and ask to be kept posted on prices, 
but it is difficult to get them to the point 
of signing orders. Of course the trade 
at large is overbooked, and no really 
heavy selling can be looked for. 

The wheat market has been virtually 
stationary for several weeks. It takes 
fluctuations in the market to influence 
buyers, and at present the latter can see 
no incentive to take hold. The smaller 
buyers in the larger markets apparently 
can get all the flour they need on spot 
for less than what is asked for mill ship- 
ment or, as one interior miller describes 
the situation, “the small buyer can get 
his flour for less money than we have to 
pay for wheat.” 

Directions are as hard to get as ever. 
Where buyets are responsible, some mills 
are insisting on placing flour in transit, 
directions or no directions. This, of 
course, means reselling at times, and it 
is from these distress lots that other 
buyers are supplying their current needs 
at bargain prices. 

Millers are unanimous in saying that 
never before have they approached the 
spring months with so much delinquent 
flour on their books. Naturally, they 
are anxious to get as much of this 
cleaned up as possible, because with pas- 
turage they are faced with a decline in 
feed. They have the feed sold, but they 
cannot make and deliver it if they can- 
not operate their mills, and losses on this 
account, therefore, seem unavoidable. 

The prospect is anything but inviting. 
Apparently, many in the trade, when 
they contracted last fall, were speculat- 
ing at the mill’s expense. They bought 
beyond their needs and now that they 
cannot dispose of the flour, they are sim- 
ply attempting to repudiate their con- 
tracts. The result promises to be a 
settle- 


heavy crop of lawsuits, unless 
ments can be arrived at covering mill 
losses. 


Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-Ib March 1 Year ago 





cotton ° ° $7.65 @7.85 $8.90@9.05 
Standard patent 7.15@7.35 8.60@8.80 
Second patent . 6.90@7.10 8.35 @8.55 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.65@6.85 7.20@7.55 
First clear, jute*. - 6.25@6.40 6.40@6.80 
Second clear, jute*.. 4.30@5.00 4.40@4.90 
Whole wheat .. , . 6.60@6.80 7.65 @7.75 
Graham, standard ... 6.80@6.50 7.45 @7.55 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 

The only feature of encouragement in 
the semolina market is that directions 
against old bookings are coming in free- 
ly, as compared with wheat flour. Fresh 
buying, however, is very light, with 
prices more or less disturbed. No. 2 
semolina is quoted nominally at 5c Ib, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; standard and 
fancy patent, 4%@4%c; No. 3, 4%2@ 
45%4c; special grade, 44,@4%c. 

In the week ending Feb. 26, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 40,419 
bbls durum products, compared with 49,- 
913, made by nine mills, in the previous 
week, 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation March 1: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co-’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C (one half), 
b. F. G and rye mills 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 20-26 . ... 460,800 159,982 35 
Previous week . 460,800 662 44 
Year ago ....... $39,300 654 41 
Two years ago... 548,700 ,360 38 
Three years ago. 579,600 324 41 
Four years ago.. 561,100 ,355 54 
Five years ago... 546,000 2,720 46 
Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 


lis mills were 2,500 bbls last week, 1,214 
in the previous week, 4,100 a year ago, 
and 3,978 two years ago. 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Feb. 26, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 

--—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis 5,903 6,999 63 46 
St POMS csster 303 300 14 

Duluth-Superior 505 588 ‘ ‘ 
QUES cc ccces 5,487 6,572 79 50 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
70 72,250 221,268 228,737 2,338 ° 
feb. 5. 68 70,050 191,541 208,267 1,591 BE 
68 69,450 199,381 193,150 908 3% 
68 69,800 193,945 196,698 1,265 3 
52 57,850 143,247 158,230 2,243 





OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 20-26 .. 347,100 143,247 41 
Previous week . 418,800 193,945 46 
TOP GOO 26 cees 424,890 214,146 50 
Two years ago 433,890 198,772 46 
Three years ago. 352,890 192,274 54 
Four years ago... 426,690 217,136 51 
Five years ago... 421,890 180,490 42 


IOWA FLOUR SALESMAN DEAD 


J. J. French, Des Moines, Iowa, a 
salesman employed by the Red Crown 
Milling Co., died Feb. 23. He was taken 
ill about three weeks ago with ptomaine 
poisoning, but had apparently recovered 
from his illness when he was stricken. 
The cause of death was said to be a clot 
of blood on the brain. Mr. French has 
represented several mills in Iowa terri- 
tory and was well known to the trade. 


IOWA PROTESTS GRAIN RULE CHANGES 


The Iowa senate has passed a’ resolu- 
tion protesting against recent changes in 
the rules of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
which would bar delivery of No. 4 corn 
against future contracts. ‘The resolution 
also protests against the reported plan 
to bar No. 3 oats from delivery on fu- 
ture contracts. Iowa corn last year was 
low in quality, and if the new rule 
stands, it might mean heavy losses to 
Iowa farmers. 

NOTES 

Ray E. Kibler, wheat salesman for the 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis, is in 
Florida. 

H. R. McLaughlin, general sales man- 
ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., is in 
the East. 

The Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
will hold its annual convention in St. 
Paul, Aug. 9-10. 

George Kelly, of the Grafton (N. D.) 
Roller Mills Co., passed through Minne- 
apolis Feb. 25 on his way east. 


Guy A. Thomas, of the Guy A. Thomas 
Co., investment securities, is in Chicago 
on his way to Florida and Cuba. 


Otto Emrich, Minneapolis baker, who 
was recently knocked down by a taxicab 
and severely injured, is improving. 

Harold R. Ward, sales manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is calling 
on the eastern offices of the company. 

The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of North Dakota is holding its an- 
nual convention at Minot March 2-3. 


E. C, Andrews, president of the Hall 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was in Minne- 
apolis last week visiting old friends. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the state railroad and warehouse 
commission, is critically ill at his home 
here. 

F. W. Dinsmore, New York broker, 
called on the Christian Mills, Minneap- 
olis, last week on his way home from 
California. 

H. W. McAleenan, fumigation engi- 
neer of the Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, 
is in Minneapolis and the Northwest, 
calling on mills. 

Hoit S. Brown, manager of the At- 
lanta, Ga., office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., visited headquarters in Minne- 
apolis last week. 


The Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has ordered two additional Carter 
disc separators, and the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., one. 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, Inc., will be held at Davenport, 
Iowa, March 14. J. L. Oakes is secre- 
tary. 

A. W. Spehr has resigned as head 
miller for the Monarch Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, to again become superintendent 
for the St. Paul Milling Co. He will 
take up his new duties March 15. 


P. KR. Flanagan, assistant general 
freight agent for the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad at Minneapolis, has 
been transferred to Chicago, with the 
same title. He has been succeeded at 
Minneapolis by B. J. DeGroodt, of 
Omaha. 

The Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Soo railroads have filed reduced 
rates on seed grains from Minneapolis to 
points in North Dakota, and also from 
one point to another in North Dakota. 
The reduction is intended to help farm- 
ers whose stocks of seed are low. 

W. L. Harvey, secretary-treasurer of 
the International Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, who sailed last week on the Levia- 
than, expects to combine business with 
pleasure on his trip abroad. He will 
spend about two months in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent, and can 
be reached care of the London office of 
this publication. 

The Minnesota Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has appealed to the supreme 
court from a decision of the district 
court in favor of E. Sha, of Erhard. 
The defendant signed an agreement to 
pool his wheat with the association, but 
claimed that it was his understanding 
that he could sell some of his grain him- 
self in the open market, and in this 
opinion the lower court sustained him. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills reported a quiet flour demand 
last week. Sales were spotted and small. 
The trade in general refrained from buy- 
ing, except a little for immediate or 
near-by shipment. Instructions on old 
orders came in slowly. No interest in 
lake-and-rail business is shown, although 
some sign of it may be expected shortly. 
Mill prices are 10@15c bbl lower. 

A good many durum buyers still hold 
mill contracts on which they are work- 
ing, accounting for the limited current 
bookings. Only buyers who have worked 
stocks to low level display any buying 
interest. 

Quotations, Feb. 26, at Duluth-Su- 
perior,. f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons :* 

1927 1926 
WORSE MOCOME cies csces $7.55 @7.80 $8.60@8.85 
Second patent ....... 7.20@7.55 8.25@8.60 
First clear, jute ..... 6.85@7.10 7.00@7.25 
Second clear, jute 5.90@6.15 6.00@6.25 


March 2, 1927 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as _re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output. Pct. of 

bbls activity 

. - eer ivctee See 31 
Previous week ........... 19,345 52 
Year ago ..... : 18,340 49 
TWO FORTS GOO .cccccce 15,810 43 


NOTES 

Charles B. Crofton, grain broker, New 
York, was in Duluth last week. 

Traffic officials of the Minnesota-At- 
lantic Transit Co. met in Duluth, Feb. 
24, for a conference. 

Duluth Board of Trade members, on 
Feb. 25, adopted amendments to the rules 
increasing the number of members of 
the board of appeals from three to five, 

A bill has been introduced in the Wis- 
consin legislature to abolish the Wiscon- 
sin grain and warehouse commission, 
which consists of three members who 
serve the grain interests at Superior, 
and to place the division under the state 
department of agriculture. 

F. G. Carson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Interior mills find little encouragement 
in the flour situation. Bookings are only 
nominal, and shipping directions hard to 
get. Bakers are inclined to book for 
immediate needs only. Quotations, on 
Feb, 26: first patent $7.70 bbl, standard 





patent $7.50, first clear $6.50, second 
clear $4.25. 
NOTES 


The Sherlock grain elevator, Saco, 


Mont., burned recently. 

A. B. Searle, general sales manaver 
for the Royal Milling Co., has returned 
from an extended trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

John Irwin, manager of the Occident 
Elevator Co., Nashua, was operated on 
for appendicitis at the Deaconess Hos- 
pital, Glasgow, Mont., last week. 


MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE 
ASKS GRAIN ACT REPEAL 

Wasuinoctron, D. C.—A resolution of 
the Minnesota legislature was read into 
the Congressional Record last week, re- 
lating to the repeal of the United States 
grain standards act. 

It declared that under the established 
rules for the grading of grain promiul- 
gated by the Secretary of Agriculture it 
has been “impossible for producers and 
operators of elevators in the country to 
properly grade grain to meet the re- 
quirements of such rules and to have 
the grade so fixed maintained at the 
terminal points, because of the many 
unnecessary technicalities in the rules.” 

The resolution also declared that “it 
is a well-known fact that the grading 
rules for wheat were never based upon 
the milling value of that commodity, re- 
sulting in wheat of high milling value 
being sold at a low price, thereby pro- 
viding a direct monetary benefit to mill- 
ers and a consequently large monetary 
loss to producers.” 

Congress is asked, in the resolution, to 
repeal the grain standards act. ‘The 
resolution has been referred to the Sen- 
ate committee on agriculture and _for- 
estry. 





SUSPEND REPORTS ON FUTURE 
HOLDINGS OF INDIVIDUALS 
Members of the grain futures markets 
have been advised by the Department 
of Agriculture that in future they need 
not file reports covering the long or 
short position of individual accounts iv 
excess of 500,000 bus. Clearing members 
of the grain futures markets will con- 
tinue to report their total purchases and 
sales and the aggregate of the long and 
short open accounts on their books. 





Tonnage Inquiry at Duluth 
Du.tutu, Mrinn.—Inquiry for vessel 
tonnage for opening shipment is beygin- 
ning but no charters are reported. (One 
vessel agent has offered space at 31/¢ 
bu on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, but has 
found no takers. A rate of 3c might 
have been attractive to some, but the 
ship owners are not yet ready to make 
concessions. Shippers are likely to watch 
weather conditions and further rate de- 

velopments before doing much. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Mills report light sales, but the aver- 
age new bookings of southwestern plants 
are around 50 per cent of capacity, which 
is unusually high for late February. 
This business is from scattered terri- 
tories, and mostly in small lots. 

Veto of the McNary-Haugen farm re- 
lief bill by President Coolidge was an- 
ticipated, and was a deterrent factor in 
flour buying. It was felt that with the 
possibility of this law being given a 
trial climinated, one of the supports of 
the heat market would be removed. 

Buvery Trade Moderate——Bakers gen- 
erally purchased most of their winters’ 
requirements several months ago and, 
consejuently, show but spasmodic inter- 
est in current offerings. Those who did 
not uy flour so far forward as March 
and April are increasing their activities. 


= 


None of the large bakery buyers are in 
the market. 

Jobbing Trade Fair.—Jobbers and 
other distributors are not as_ heavily 


bookel as bakers, and are responsible 
for inost of the present trade. No 
speculative interest exists, however, and 
business is confined largely to near-by 
requirements. 

Shipping Instructions Decline.—Pro- 
duction in Kansas City lost about 16,000 
bbls last week, although the percentage 
of capacity operated is still normal for 
the season. Reports from the country 
indicated a slight improvement in speci- 
fications. 

Export Business.—Moderate amounts 
of straights and clears are being sold to 
Holland and Germany, mostly by in- 


terior millers. Latin America bought 
sparingly. 
Prices—Quotations, Feb. 26, hard 


winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7.10@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.55 
@7.15; straight, $6.30@6.65; first clear, 
$5.25@5.60; second clear, $4.60@4.95; 
low grade, $4.25@4.55. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


68 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 20-26 ...... 356,460 219,166 61 
Pr week .. 356,460 243,279 67 
Year BO ccaunss 360,960 190,989 52 
'wo years ago... 367,710 192,052 52 
Five ir average (same week)..... 55 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 52 
KANSAS CITY 
Feb Be ickene 175,500 136,487 72 
Previ week .. 175,500 152,516 86 
Year OW satcins 151,500 115,394 76 
T'wo years ago... 148,500 85,847 57 
Five ir average (same week)..... 73 
Ter r average (same week)..... 65 
WICHITA 
Fel MD itiwss 62,400 35,487 56 
Prey week .. 62,400 36,740 58 
ll | ee 62,400 28,853 46 
Two rs ago 65,700 25,079 38 
ST. JOSEPH 
F  aereye 47,400 31,528 66 
Pr s week .. 47,400 34,835 73 
Y La ee 47,400 24,469 51 
ry irs ago 47,400 50,945 107 
SALINA 
Fet 86 viccas 37,800 23,500 62 
Pre week 37,800 21,054 55 
Z he eee 45,000 27,945 62 
w irs ago 46,200 24,897 54 
ATCHISON 
a ee 29,700 27,142 91 
Yo vious week .. 29,700 29,196 98 
SAF ABO wocscce 29,400 22,956 77 





OMAHA 
27,300 20,157 7 
22,911 84 
22,042 80 
23,029 83 


Feb. 20-26 ...... 
Previous week .. 27,300 
ROOF GOO cesecvse 27,300 
Two years ago... 27,300 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


NO a re er eer re 46 
Previous Week ....ccccccccsscccceseces 59 
WOOP ABO .nwcccccccccccccescvccesccscses 38 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported 


domestic business active, 8 fair and 47 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all re- 
porting mills, outside of Kansas City, 
were 16,662 bbls last week, 15,227 in the 
previous week, 5,199 a year ago and 
18,545 two years ago. 


NOTES 


W. D. Grant, one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
died at his home here recently, aged 70. 


Otis B. Durbin, of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, Chicago, spent the latter part 
of last week in Kansas City. 


Laurence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, is making a month’s trip 
to the principal buying markets of the 
East. Upon his return M. E. Schultz, 
southern sales manager for the company, 
will make a similar tour of southeastern 
territory. 


The report of the feed control divi- 
sion of the Kansas state board of agri- 
culture for the quarter ending June, 
1926, just published, contains rules and 
regulations under the Kansas feeding- 
stuffs law, with information about feeds 
and a list of the brands registered in 
the state. 


Walter R. Barry, of the New York 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, early last week brought his 
mother to Kansas City, where she un- 
derwent an operation at a local hos- 
pital. Her condition is improving rap- 
idly, and they expect to return to Min- 
neapolis next week. 


Oscar L. Malo, vice president of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, is recuperating at his home from 
injuries received when a train on which 
he was traveling was wrecked in Cali- 
fornia. Several ribs were broken, and 
his ankles were injured. He was at 
first taken to a hospital at Salt Lake 
City. 

A meeting of representatives of boards 
of trade of various cities is planned in 
St. Louis next week to consider the 
grain freight rate case before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Walter 
R. Scott, secretary of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, and C. W. Lonsdale, 
chairman of the board’s transportation 
committee, will represent Kansas City. 


Joseph V. Lane, secretary-treasurer of 
F. H. Price & Co., New York, spent 
last week in the Southwest conferring 
with R. W. Lightburne, Jr., Kansas City 
steamship and insurance agent, and 
millers, in connection with the recent 
establishment of the Millers’ Export In- 
spection Bureau. The bureau offers a 
free service to insure against difficulties 
with insects in export flour. 


Kansas farmers are still holding rath- 
er large quantities of wheat, but it is 
probable that they will start selling this, 
now that the McNary-Haugen farm re- 
lief measure has been definitely settled, 
according to L. G. Gottschick, vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 


’ Mr. Gottschick and C. F. Vandenburgh, 


sales manager for the company, passed 





through Kansas City late last week on 
their way east for a three weeks’ trip. 


WICHITA 


Flour trade was quiet last week, with 
orders small. Shipping instructions were 
satisfactory. Foreign trade was limited 
to the Continent and the West Indies. 
Prices are practically unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 26, basis 98-lb cottons, Kan- 
sas City: hard wheat short patent, $7.70 
bbl; straight, $7.20; clear, $6.45. 


NOTES 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., is taking a 
month’s vacation in California. 

H. B. McKibben, secretary-treasurer 
of the Red Star Milling Co., will be a 
candidate for the local board of educa- 
tion this spring. 

Andrew Smith, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
left Feb. 28 for Kansas City, where he 
will be assistant sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. 

The Wichita Chamber of Commerce 
trade extension committee, under the 
leadership of R. Ward Magill, sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., is 
planning to give all small towns along 
the trade trip route a chance to broad- 
cast radio programs by remote control 


through station KFH, Hotel Lassen, 
here. 
SALINA 


New business continues light, with 
limited amounts being sold to scattered 
domestic territory. Shipping instructions 
are fair. Buyers seem to have little con- 
fidence in the market. Wheat from the 
farm continues to move freely, the farm- 
er getting rid of his surplus before tax 
paying time. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Feb. 24, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s: short patents, $7.70@8 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight, $7.10 
@7.30. 

NOTES 

Leo J. Elvin, assistant sales manager 
for the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., spent last week in Iowa and Illi- 
nois. 

Harry L. Robinson, vice president of 
the Robinson Milling Co., is recovering 
from a serious attack of ptomaine poi- 
soning. 

C. C. Blair, manager of the Beloit 
(Kansas) Milling Co., and Mrs. Blair, 
who have been spending several weeks 
in California, will arrive home soon. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour continues quiet. The volume of 
business last week was as low as in any 
like period of the crop year. Complete 
lack of interest was shown. Foreign 
inquiry netted only a few bookings of 
small lots for the British Isles and Hol- 
land. Shipping directions were slow. 
Quotations, Feb. 26, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.10@7.55 
bbl; straight, $6.70@7.05; first clear, 
$5.80@6.30. 

NOTES 

R. S. Einstein, eastern Pennsylvania 
representative of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., has resigned. 

William Krug, president of the Staf- 
ford County Flour Mills Co., Inc., Hud- 
son, Kansas, recently made a_ business 
trip to Oklahoma. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., has returned from an extended trip 
to southern markets. 

J. J. Buhler, assistant manager of the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
has returned to work after a prolonged 
absence due to an operation. 

The Hutchinson Board of Trade has 
signed a five-year lease on the quarters 
now occupied by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. They will be occupied about 
May 1. 

Bruce F. Young, treasurer and sales 
manager of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., returned Feb. 28 from a_ two 
months’ vacation with his family in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Lyons (Kansas) Flour Milling Co. 
held open house recently on the occa- 
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KANSAS CALM OVER VETO 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The veto of 
the McNary-Haugen bill by Pres- 
ident Coolidge was mildly accept- 
ed by most Kansas wheat growers, 
according to a correspondent for 
the Kansas City Star. The chief 
support given the bill in the state 
was through the Farmers’ Union 
and the Kansas Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. Many of the outstanding 
farmers of the state have con- 
demned the bill from the begin- 
ning, while others have neither op- 
posed nor espoused the measure. 











sion of the first anniversary of the re- 
organization of the company. Hundreds 
visited the mill. 

Irvin J. Reck, of the Reck Flour Co., 
St. Louis, visited the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co.’s office last week. 
Mr. Reck does not anticipate much buy- 
ing before the next crop. 

The William Kelly Milling Co. moved 
back into its office building last week 
after a month spent in temporary quar- 
ters while the building was being reno- 
vated, following a fire. 


ATCHISON 


Flour trade is dull, bookings running 
around 40 per cent of capacity. Ship- 
ping directions are slow, and a sharp 
curtailment of operation is expected. 
Both the bakers and jobbers have adopt- 
ed a hand-to-mouth buying policy, with 
a number of cancellations reported on 
old bookings. 

Flour prices are slightly lower to un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 26, 98-lb cot- 
tons, Missouri River: hard wheat short 
patent $7.10@7.30 bbl, straight $6.80@ 
6.95, first clear $5.35@6.70; soft wheat 
short patent $6.95@7.10, straight $6.55. 
@6.70, first clear $5.65@6. 


OKLAHOMA 

Business is quiet. New bookings are 
for small lots and immediate delivery. 
No mills report any new contracts. 
Small orders kept mills operating at 
about 50 per cent of capacity last week. 
No foreign business was reported. Most 
old contracts with importers have ex- 
pired, and shipments on deliveries un- 
der such are very limited. Many in- 
quiries and offers came from abroad last 
week, nearly all of them asking for flour 
considerably below mill prices. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 26: soft wheat short patent 
$8@8.10 bbl, and hard wheat short pat- 
ent $7.70@7.80. 


WESTERN KANSAS PLANNING 
INCREASED GRAIN STORAGE 


Wicuira, Kansas.—A large movement 
is on to increase wheat storage capacity 
in western Kansas. C. D. Jennings, 
Hutchinson, is building 76,000 bus ca- 
pacity at Sublette. Large elevators are 
being erected at Misler and Plains. 
George Gano, Hutchinson, is erecting an 
elevator at Manter. At Preston the old 
Farmers’ elevator is being torn down 
and work has started on a modern one. 
A 100,000-bu elevator near Fowler has 
been contracted for. Additional eleva- 
tors are planned at Greensburg, Meade 
and Bucklin. 





KANSAS MILLING CO. LETS 
STORAGE BINS CONTRACT 


Wicuira, Kansas.—The Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. has let a contract for the build- 
ing of concrete bins with a capacity of 
750,000 bus, which will double the stor- 
age capacity of the company in Wichita. 
Construction has already begun. The 
work is to be finished by June. 





DANISH FLOUR OUTPUT 

Wasuinoron, D. C.—The annual re- 
port of the statistical department of the 
Danish government, recently published, 
gives the following as to production of 
Danish mills, biscuit and starch factories 
in 1925, in metric tons: wheat flour, 140,- 
810; rye flour, 121,916; barley flour and 
meal, 4,882; oatmeal, 3,835; bran, 74,459. 
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ST. LOUIS 


A light domestic demand prevailed 
for flour last week, practically all busi- 
ness being for prompt or 30-day ship- 
ment.’ Following the veto of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, buyers seem to think 
there is little likelihood of an advance in 
price. Many millers, however, believe 
that the market will show strength dur- 
ing March. Quotations last week were 
more in favor of buyers. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The southern 
trade continued to buy a fair volume in 
scottered lots for immediate shipment. 
Quotations are well in line, and ship- 
ping instructions are promptly given 
with new sales, but it is difficult to get 
specifications on bookings made earlier 
in the crop year. Most of the business 
being done is with mills’ regular trade. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Demand for hard 
wheat flour was limited last week, and 
mills were inclined to lower prices, but 
even then it was difficult to close busi- 
ness. Specifications on old bookings 
were slow. Mills are attempting to col- 
lect carrying charges, but it is hard to 
determine with just what degree of suc- 
cess they are meeting. ‘The majority of 
sales made are for immediate shipment. 

Export Trade.—It is difficult for local 
exporters to compete in the European 
markets, and few sales are made except 
of occasional lots of clears. Price is the 
main factor, and concessions have to be 
made to close business. Trade with 
South America is practically unchanged. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Feb. 26: soft winter short 
patent $6.70@7 bbl, straight $5.75@ 
6.25, first clear $5.30@5.60; hard winter 
short patent $6.80@7.10, straight $6.10 
@640, first clear $5.40@5.80; spring 
first patent $7.20@7.70, standard patent 
$6.80@7.20, first clear $6.20@6.60, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to ‘The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Feb, 20-26 .. 32,100 53 
Previous week . 28,100 46 
Year ago .. 28,000 44 
Two years ago .. 22,600 35 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

POR BO+BG .ccccsssccsoves 42,400 48 
Previous week . 45,900 53 
Year ago .. = . 44,000 61 
Two years ago .. . 43,700 50 


NOTES 

J. W. West, treasurer of the Rosedale 
Milling Co., Kansas City, called at this 
office recently. 

J. S. Flautt, sales manager for the 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., was 
in St. Louis last week. 

KE. L. Stancliff, general manager of the 
Plant Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
a business trip in the East. 

Harry KR. Gordon, of the Harry R. 
Gordon Co., Ine., flour broker, New 
York, was in St. Louis on business last 
week, 

Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner 
and secretary of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, was in Kansas City 
last week on traffic matters. 

Foster W. Mann, superintendent of the 
Hall Milling Co., attended a recent meet- 
ing of District No. 2 of the Association 
of Operative Millers in Kansas City. 

Walker MacMillan, who has been as- 
sistant sales manager for the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., is now associated with 
the First National Bank in St. Louis. 

The annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Cooperage Industries of America 


will be held in St. Louis on May 9-11, 
with headquarters at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel. 

Hillary Woodson, a former flour sales- 
man for the Glosemeyer Flour Co., was 
arrested last week, charged with embez- 
zlement of several hundred dollars from 
that firm. He is alleged to have admit- 
ted the charge. 

District No. 5 of the Association of 
Operative Millers will hold a dinner and 
business meeting at the Statler Hotel, 
March 5. Howard Sanderson, of the 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., will read 
a paper on power and _ transmission. 
This will be followed by a general dis- 
cussion on the control of insects in mills. 

G. A. Breaux, of the Liberty Milling 
Co. and the Ford Flour Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., Robert R. Clark, manager of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills branch of the Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and Dr. W. 
H. Strowd, secretary-treasurer of the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, were in 
St. Louis last week in the interest of 
the annual meeting of the association. 


NEW ORLEANS 

There was little change in the demand 
for flour by the city and country trade, 
with bakers and other flour buyers hold- 
ing purchases down to absolute require- 
ments. Stocks are low, and from pres- 
ent indications they will remain so, al- 
though some millers are said to be mak- 
ing a little headway by offering special 
prices. 

Inquiries from Europe were a little 
better, but sales and deliveries were 
small. Only three European ports were 
represented last week in the clearances 
of vessels from this port. They were 
Rotterdam, with 8,450 bags flour, Liver- 
pool 360 and Gothenburg 450. 

Latin America continued to take a 
lively interest, and shipments were a 
little larger than during the previous 
week, even with a holiday. 

Flour prices, Feb. 24: 

--—Winter—— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $7.95 $7.05 $8.20 
96 POF COME 2.0% 7.65 6.75 7.45 
100 per cent....... 17.35 6.30 7.10 
TG ctasovoveneves 7.16 6.05 7.00 
Pit CHRP ciccves eee 5.80 6.05 
Second clear ...... eee 5.50 4.76 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 26,726 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended Feb. 24, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Havana, 2,100 bags; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Vera Cruz, 1,000; 
Cienfuegos, 2,050; Tampico, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,200; Nuevi- 
tas, 600; Cardenas, 575; Matanzas, 1,200; 
Caibarien, 800; Manzanillo, 430; Santi- 
ago, 700; Guantanamo, 300. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 4,645; San- 
tiago, 730; Kingston, 1,500; Puerto Li- 
mon, 1,500; Colon, 720; Cartagena, 500; 
Guayaquil, 1,820; Puerto Barrios, 1,006; 
Puerto Cabello, 250; Bocas del Toro, 100. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Feb, 24: 


Destination— Destination— 


Pere 300 Livingston .... 36 
Bocas del Toro. 150 Manzanillo .... 430 
Caibarien ...... 800 Matanzas ...... 1,200 
Campeche ..... A SSS 100 
Cardenas ...... 5675 Nuevitas ...... 600 
CRPMIGR sccccus 97 Panama City .. 155 
Cartagena ..... 500 Puerto Barrios. 1,365 


COME seccccece 62 Puerto Cabello. 509 
Cienfuegos .... 3,978 Puerto Cortez.. 460 
COGGR “veccceses 1,270 Puerto Limon.. 1,500 
Cozumel ....... 81 Puerto Mexico... 750 
PEOMCOTE ceccce 61 Rotterdam 8,450 
Gothenburg .... 450 San Jose ...... 1,835 
Guantanamo ... 300 Santiago ...... 1,964 
Guayaquil ..... 2,020 Stann Creek ... 82 
Havana ....... 11,796 Tampico ...... 500 
Kingston ...... 1,800 Vera Cruz .... 1,600 
Liverpool ...... 360 
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In addition to the above, grain was 
shipped as follows to the following ports: 
wheat, 6,000 bus to Progreso; feed, 120 
bags to Panama City, 100 to Havana, 
80 to Colon; oats, 1,000 bags to Havana, 
450 to Progreso, 350 to Santiago, 200 to 
Cienfuegos; corn meal, 150 bags to San- 
tiago; alfalfa meal, 220 bags to Liver- 
pool; macaroni, 102 cases to Colon, 40 
to Panama City, and 2,000 cases in a 
coastwise shipment to New York. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 164,000 
bus wheat, 102,857 bus corn and 180,000 
bus rye up to Feb. 24, and on that date 
announced elevator stocks as follows: 
wheat, 563,000 bus; corn, 321,000; oats, 
44,000; rye, 141,000. 

The city and country demand for rice 
was only moderate last week, but export 
demand was better, especially from 
Porto Rico. The following figures were 
posted, Feb. 24, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Feb. 24 ........ 549,187 872,106 

Same period, 1926 ........ 725,189 481,787 
Sales— 

Season to Feb. 24 ........ 74,323 358,684 

Same period, 1926 ........ 71,701 344,796 


NOTES 

Thorn Baldey, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in New 
Orleans last week. 

J. P. Donnes, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was here last 
week. 

Harry Liggett, of the Wilson (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills, recently spent a few 
days in New Orleans with the Orleans 
Flour Co. 

J. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was in New Orleans several 
days, visiting P. L. Thomson & Co. Mr. 
Wright and J. B. Thomson then left for 
a business trip in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of 
New Orleans conducted a dinner-dance 
at Kolb’s restaurant on Feb. 22, which 
attracted a representative crowd of bak- 
ers and allied lines. Henry Bernius, 
secretary of the association, was toast- 
master. 

R. A. Suirivan. 


MEMPHIS 
Easiness in prices, with some disposi- 
tion to shade quotations, is not helping 
the flour trade, but activity for several 
days has been a little better because of 
exhaustion of stocks. Best reports come 
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from specialists in the lower grades, as 
conditions cause much of the consuming 
trade to think first of price. -Medium 
grades appear to be slower than either 
the highest or the lowest, with shipping 
instructions only fair. As banks will be- 
gin to make advances on March 1, im- 
proved demand is expected from the 
furnishing trade, farm activities already 
having been stimulated by unusually 
mild weather. Free selling of cotton is 
helping collections. 

Quotations, Feb. 26, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ent, $7.65@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7 
@7.30; western soft patent $6.95@7.20, 
semihard patent $6.70; spring wheat 
short patent $8.25@8.50, standard patent 
$7.65@8.10; hard winter short patent 
$7.30@7.65, standard patent $6.90@7.25, 


NOTES 


Lee A. Biggs, vice president of the 
Davis & Andrews Co., corn miller and 
grain dealer, is dead. He had been with 
the firm since 1900. 


George T. Russell, general manager of 
the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Milling 
& Elevator Co., was here recently, visit- 
ing the firm’s southern representative, H. 
S. Hughes. 


GeorGe WILLIAMSON. 





DEMONSTRATIONS OF FLOUR 
FROM AUSTRALIA MAY END 


MEeEtBourneE, Vicroria, Jan. 24.—Aus- 
tralian millers had hoped that the pro- 
gram begun in England last year to 
demonstrate the bread making possibili- 
ties of straight Australian flour would 
be continued this year, but it is reported 
that some importers are not prepared 
to make available further supplies for 
demonstration purposes. This is at- 
tributed to certain agents selling flour 
on consignment. The program, in con- 
sequence, is expected to be discontinued. 





OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEET 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—A meeting of District 
No. 5 of the Association of Operative 
Millers will be held at the Statler Hotel, 
March 5. The business meeting will be 
preceded by a dinner. Howard San- 
derson, of the Cornelius Mill Furnishing 
Co., will read a paper on power and 
transmission, and the rest of the evening 
will be devoted to a general discussion 
of control of insects in mills, led by a 

representative of the Calcyanide Co. 








Oil Burning Equipment in Flour Mills 
and Grain Elevators 


The following paragraphs on the in- 
Stallation of oil burning systems in flour 
mills and grain elevators are made avail- 
able by the Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau, Chicago: 


OO much emphasis cannot be placed 
T on the necessity for the best possible 

installation of oil burning equip- 
ment regardless of design or manufac- 
ture. Experience has shown that more 
oil burner fires have been caused by 
faulty installation than by defects in the 
equipment itself. An approved burner 
of first class design but improperly in- 
stalled may be a great deal more dan- 
gerous than an inferior burner with an 
excellent installation. 

All burners sent to the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for test must be accom- 
panied by complete installation instruc- 
tions, and the approval of the burner 
includes the approval of these instruc- 
tions. If the installation is to be safe, 
and if satisfactory performance is to be 
expected from the equipment, it is es- 
sential that these instructions be fol- 
lowed in detail. It is recommended that 
these instructions be framed, if possible, 
and hung near the burner so that they 
may be consulted whenever there is any 
question concerning the operation of the 
burner. 

It is the practice of some installers to 
close the ash pit door tightly and to 
seal all cracks with plaster, or to re- 
move the door and brick up the opening 
entirely. We do not believe this to be 
good practice, and we recommend that 


a small opening be left near the floor 
of the ash pit in order that it may be 
kept clear of any accumulation of ex- 
plosive vapors. 

It is recommended that heating equip- 
ment in which oil is used for fuel be in- 
closed in a room of metal lath and plas- 
ter or of equivalent fire resistive con- 
struction. In fact such inclosures would 
be very valuable for a heater using any 
kind of fuel, but on account of the 
flammability and the mobility of fuel 
oils, an inclosure is of particular value 
where this type of fuel is used. 

The floor of the inclosure should be of 
eoncrete, and should be suitably drained 
to carry off any leakage or abnormal 
discharge of fuel. A noncombustible 
duct should be provided to supply fresh 
air for combustion. This duct should 
be at least as large as the smoke pipe 
of the heater, and should extend to 4 
point outside of the building. 

If an inclosure is not built, the ceiling 
and any combustible material within 10 
feet of the heater should be protected 
with metal lath and plaster. If the 
heater is located in a power house, any 
combustible material within 10 feet of 
the burner should be protected. 

Since it has been found that flue and 
breeching temperatures are often higher 
with oil burners than with coal burners, 
it is essential that special attention be 
given to the installation of smoke pipes 
and breechings. They should be well! re- 
moved from unprotected combustible 
material, or they should be covered with 
suitable noncombustible lagging. 
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THE McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 

Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, make 
an interesting comment in a recent cir- 
cular in connection with the veto of the 
McNary-Haugen bill. It points out that 
similar bills were defeated by Congress 
in June, 1924, and June, 1926. From the 
low point of June in 1924 to the high of 
the following month the market advanced 
in Chicago as follows: July wheat from 
$1.02! to $1.388%%, July corn from 75%c 
to “1.14, July oats from 43¥,c to 56%, 
July rye from 66%¢c to 95c. In 1926 for 
the same period July wheat advanced 
from $1.80 to $1.47, July corn from 67c¢ 
to S!'se, July oats from 36%%c to 421,4¢, 
and July rye from 85%c to $1.0714. 
Crop damage was largely responsible for 
these advances, but unless the situation 
had been clarified by the defeat of the 
bill tie market would not have been per- 
mitted to function and respond in a nor- 
mal way. 


TOLEDO 


\side from export sales last week, the 


milling situation continued unchanged. 
Business is quiet. Buying, for several 
months, has consisted of occasional sales 
to established trade, manifestly for im- 
mediite requirements, and small amounts 
for near-by shipment to replenish de- 


pleted stocks. The mill that can operate 
at better than half capacity under these 
conditions is exceptional. 

The comparative steadiness of the 
market has not stimulated purchasing, 
and there is no evidence that it has 
excited interest or inspired confidence. 
Sentiment has been mixed, and subject to 
sudden shifts, but the failure of the 
market to develop any marked sign of 
strength as yet has created a feeling that 
prices might work lower, and the tend- 
ency has been in that direction. 

Trend Is Downward.—Although the 
range in the price of soft wheat and soft 
wheat flour since the first of the year 
has been narrow, the trend has been 
downward, Perhaps a contributing fac- 
tor to this result has been the lax demand 
for flour, the inactivity of the mills and 
the discounts at which cash wheat has 
been selling under Chicago May. For 
instance, Feb. 25, the bid for No. 2 red 
wheat, Toledo rate points, was 934¢ un- 
der that future, quite the widest spread 
ever known here at this time of the year. 
Receipts have held up fairly well in spite 
of this discount. The low bid on the 
crop was $1.23, Toledo rate points, Sept. 
6, and the bid Feb. 25 was $1.29@1.30, 
the Toledo grain trade bidding higher 
than the mills. 

With the advent of March and the 
death of the McNary-Haugen bill, and 
in view of the long period of inactivity 
which has encompassed the trade, dur- 
ing which previous stocks and bookings 
have inevitably been reduced, it would 
seem that the time should not be far 
distant when a little additional life might 
be injected into the situation. Flour 
buying might be resumed in many sec- 
tions quite unexpectedly and at the same 
time. This is the statement, not of a 
prophecy but of a hope. 

_ Morale Is Good.—So far as can be 
Judged from surface indications, the 
morale of the millers of this section has 
stood up remarkably well during these 
months of lethargy. They apparently 
have recognized the inevitableness of con- 
ditions, and have shown considerable 
self-restraint and control. There has 
been no wide demoralization of either 
Prices or terms. Of course flour prices 
have been dragged to rock bottom lev- 
els, and pressure has been exerted for 
shipping directions, but there is a limit 
to which such pressure can be applied. 
Millers have got to show some consid- 


eration for their customers, and there are’ 


usually two sides to the case. 


It may be interesting to speculate as 
to what effect the development of an 
active milling demand for wheat would 
have on the cash price and movement, 
but there is no certainty, or even prob- 
ability, of such a development. There 
has not been any encouragement recently 
for farmers to hold back their wheat, 
other than the indications of a short crop 
next year, and so far that has not been 
operative. Farmers have been free sell- 
ers, and the movement of wheat surpris- 
ingly well maintained. As a consequence 
of the short acreage, farmers are now 
inquiring in some sections for spring 
wheat seed. 

The months which have followed the 
active buying season of harvest might 
now be described, in retrospect, as a 
period of absorption and liquidation. It 
has taken a considerable period to com- 
plete the process, but the underlying 
situation should now be considerably im- 
proved as a result of it. The channels 
of trade have been gradually cleared for 
a freer movement of flour. 

Carrying Charges.—Carrying charges 
on delayed shipments have generally been 
assessed by soft wheat millers of this 
section. Of course this facilitates the 
taking out of flour. The advance in feed 
prices, and their holding at the higher 
levels so long, has been a material help, 
and has meant that some of the earlier 
sales have turned out better than ex- 
pected. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Feb. 25, at $6.35@ 
6.50 bbl, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 50,500 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Web. BOBS cccsciccvcsessee 39,100 77 
Previous week ........... 38,600 7é 
lu rrr ee .. 85,000 73 
TPE DEE BOO 4:40-00040085 31,750 66 
Three years ago ..... . 34,800 76 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

BPeb. 30-26 ....0.0% 41,100 17,845 43 
Previous week .... 74,850 30,859 50 
... -  Sewrereere 52,860 25,287 48 
Two years ago..... 100,860 57,702 56 
Three years ago... 80,460 50,594 63 


CLUB ENTERTAINS PRINCE 


Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, attended a steak dinner 
for Prince William of Sweden on his 
visit to Toledo last week, which was 
given by the Minor Prophets Club, of 
which he is a member, in its rooms. 
This club has its quarters in an old 
shack of a building near the river, and 
affects the antithesis of luxury in its 
appointment. According to the story, it 
is a rather rough looking place, although 
it is supposed to have a reputation for 
exclusiveness. It was not exactly what 
the prince was expecting, and his com- 
ment after looking the place over is 
rather amusing and will probably go 
down in the traditions of the club and be 
cherished as a bit of witticism of excep- 
tional worth and frankness. “I’ve seen 
better—but I don’t think I have ever 
seen worse.” 

NOTES 

Johannes M. Vergeer, formerly in the 
flour business at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has moved to Portland, Oregon. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer of the 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., left 
last week for New York, and will visit 
Florida before returning home. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 











eral manager of the Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., returned last week 
from a vacation at St. Petersburg, Fla. 


NASHVILLE 


Demand for flour from the Southeast 
was fairly satisfactory last week. New 
sales showed improvement, and_ship- 
ments on contracts were gratifying. The 
volume of business for February com- 
pares favorably with the same month of 
previous years. Jobbers take only small 
quantities, but are placing orders fre- 
quently. 

Purchases are chiefly for shipment 
within 60 days, and some orders are 
for prompt delivery. The tone of the 
market last week was easier on account 
of the wheat situation, and prices have 
been slightly shaded. Mills are looking 
forward to no material changes during 
March. 

An easier tone prevails in flour prices, 
reflecting the wheat situation, though 
changes are small. Quotations, Feb. 26: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98- 
Ib cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.25@8.60 bbl; standard patent, $7.25 
@7.50; straights, $7@7.25; first clears, 
$6.25@6.75. 

Buyers of Minnesota and _ western 
flours are showing moderate interest. 
Bakers are making small purchases, but 
are inclined to a hand-to-mouth policy. 
Quotations, Feb. 26: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.25@8.75 bbl; hard winter wheat 
soft patent, $7.75@8.25; standard pat- 
ents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 20-26 ...... 151,920 102,624 67.5 
Previous week . 156,420 109,077 69.7 
BOOP OMG. oecaese 150,420 61 
Two years ago... 149,820 59.6 
Three years ago.. 196,620 55.3 
* * 


Sixty members of the Woman’s Club 
of Nashville were guests of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association at its last 
regular meeting. They were entertained 
with a lecture and bread demonstrations 
showing the value of self-rising flour. 

Joun Lerper. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Little change occurred in demand for 
flour last week. Soft spots were ap- 
parent, but there did not seem to be 
much complaint. Buyers, judging from 
their inquiries, are not satisfied with the 
general price level. They are rather 
dubious about the effect on trade of the 
President’s veto of the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill. 

In soft winter wheat grades the ten- 
dency continues to buy for present needs 
only. Shipping directions are fair. 

Millers of hard winter wheat admit 
that stocks are heavier than they would 
like, due to bookings early in the season. 

Few export sales are being made, and 
little business is expected in this field. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Feb. 26: soft winter wheat short patent 
$7.45@7.95 bbl, fancy patent $6.50@ 
6.75, straight patent $6@6.25; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent $7.90@8.25, stand- 
ard patent $7@7.35; spring patent $7.90 
@8.15, standard $7.15@7.65. 

T. Devaney. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market has been rather 
weak, but prices are little changed. Few 
orders of unusual significance were re- 
ported. The trade seems to be living 
from hand to mouth. Quotations, Feb. 
25: northwestern spring patents $7.85@ 
8.25 bbl, second patents $7.25@7.45; best 
family Kansas patents $7.45@7.65, sec- 
ond patents $7@7.35; top winter pat- 
ents $6.75@7, second patents $6.40@6.65 ; 
Virginia and Maryland flours, $6.25@ 
6.45. 

~ * 

Guests of Louis H. Windholz, presi- 
dent of the D. Pender Grocery Co., last 
week included Walter Phillips, vice pres- 
ident of The Fleischmann Co, W. R. 
Morris, regional director of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Richard Meyer, vice 
president of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, Carl Mueller, vice president of 
the Flour Mills of America, Inc., War- 
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ren Wheeler, Bakers Review, all of New 

York, and J. A. Parker, Norfolk repre- 

sentative of The Fleischmann Co. 
Josepn A. Leste, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers were busy with shipping in- 
structions last week, but new orders 
were not plentiful. Wheat advanced to 
$1.30 bu at mills, and $1.27 at stations. 
There is reported a large movement of 
wheat in Indiana and Illinois. The price 
of carload lots of flour declined last 
week. Quotations, Feb. 27, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, carload lots, 98-Ib sacks: soft win- 
ter wheat best patent $7.55 bbl, straights 
$6; Kansas (hard), $7.75; clears, in 
jutes, first $5.50, second $5.25. 

NOTES 

Giltner Igleheart, of the Igleheart 
Bros., millers, has been elected a director 
of the Lamasco, Ky., bank. 

The mill at Onton, Ky., south of 
Evansville, has been sold to T. Sellers 
for $2,667. The new owner will have 
the mill thoroughly overhauled and en- 
larged, and operate it as soon as the 
work is completed. 


W. W. Ross. 





DISCUSSIONS TO FEATURE 
INDIANA BAKERS’ MEETING 


Discussions led by various bakers and 
allied tradesmen will feature the twenty- 
third annual convention of the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association, to be held at West 
Baden, Ind., March 22-23. Headquarters 
will be at the West Baden Springs Ho- 
tel. The convention city was selected 
by a vote of the membership of the asso- 
ciation. 


BANKRUPTCY PETITION IS 
FILED BY TENNESSEE MILL 

NasHvILLeE, Tenn. — The Gallatin 
(Tenn.) Milling Co. has filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities 
are said to be $116,000, and assets $41,- 
000. The plant has a capacity of 250 
bbls. 

RUSSIAN TRADE WITH ROTTERDAM 

Rorrerpam, Ho.iiann, Feb. 9.—Dur- 
ing 1926 the arrivals of grain from Rus- 
sia at Rotterdam amounted to between 
400,000 and 500,000 tons, being about 
equal to those from the same quarter 
in 1925. Some time ago the Russian 
Soviets formed a company under Dutch 
law in Rotterdam for the purpose of 
working and extending their grain busi- 
ness with this country, but it has not had 
the desired effect. It is understood that 
this company will be reorganized, but 
that this concerns the constitution of the 
firm rather than its business ramifica- 
tions. 

EXPORTS TO LATVIA 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Possibility of 
large and rapid increases in sales of 
United States flour to Latvia is indi- 
cated by the recent return of the Lat- 
vian Socialistic party to power. It had 
long been promised by the partisans to 
reduce the import duty on flour, that 
bread might become cheaper. Imports 
might even equal those of 1921, which 
totaled 113,795 bbls. Last year, 1925, 
only 4,016 were imported. Complications 
may delay this revision until the pro- 
posed general tariff reduction, which is 
expected to be completed by April 1, 
1927, has been evolved. 





AUBURN, IND., MILL BURNS 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Fire, believed to 
have started from a hot box in the mill 
machinery, recently caused loss estimat- 
ed at $20,000 to the Auburn (Ind.) Roll- 
er Mills. H. W. Timbook is manager 
of the plant. The mill was destroyed in 
December, 1925, and was rebuilt last 
summer. 





FIRE INSURANCE BOOKLET 

INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—The Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Indianapolis, has issued a booklet 
entitled “After Twenty-five Years,” giv- 
ing a brief history of the company, and 
outlining its aims and methods of or- 
ganization since its beginning. 
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AUSTRIAN MILLS SEEK 
FIXED FLOUR DUTIES 


Milling Reported in Bad Condition in Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Jugoslavia and Roumania 
—Well Protected in Czechoslovakia 


Vienna, Austria, Feb. 4.—Milling is 
in a sore plight in Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
Roumania and Austria, the only excep- 
tion being Czechoslovakia, where the in- 
dustry is well protected by the govern- 
ment. 

Austrian millers are complaining of 
the ineffective general working of the 
sliding scale, and urging the introduc- 
tion of fixed flour duties. The Vienna 
milling combine, consisting of the Schiél- 
ler, Vonwiller and Keller mills, the com- 
bined daily capacity of which is 9,000 
quintals (of 100 kilos), has initiated a 
movement which aims at the withdrawal 
of the commercial treaty existing be- 
tween Austria and Hungary, in order to 
obtain better custom protection. 

This movement is believed not justi- 
fied, for although the flour export of 
Hungary into Austria from January to 
September, 1925, totaled 334,000 quin- 
tals, and in the corresponding period of 
1926 was increased to 588,000, the in- 
crease in the wheat export was substan- 
tially larger, viz., 1,418,000 quintals in 
1926, compared with 585,000 in 1925. 
Austrian mills thus fully benefited by 
the disparity between the wheat and 
flour duty. Moreover, Austria is a coun- 
try which must import about 85 per cent 
of its wheat requirements from abroad, 
as home mills are not able to meet fully 
the consumptive requirements of the 
country and, therefore, the high flour 
duties mean an exaggerated rise in the 
cost of living and, because of the higher 
wages which result therefrom, a lessen- 
ing in the competitive power of Austrian 
export industries. 

The output of all the big mills in Aus- 
tria has been substantially reduced, and 
a great many plants have closed. As 
long as the wheat duty was 0.25 crowns 
and the flour duty 3.25, the business of 
Austrian mills revived, but since the 
duty upon Hungarian flours was reduced 
to 1.45 crowns it has declined, especially 
as, owing to the most favored nation 
clause, Roumanian and Jugoslavian 
flours share in the lower duty. There is 
an accumulation of top grade flours at 
the mills, and at the same time a scar- 
city of bread flours, while low grades 
and brans are very scarce. 

The situation is aggravated by the 
keen competition of Roumanian mills, 
which are reported selling their top 
grades in the Vienna market at exceed- 
ingly cheap prices. This is due to over- 
production in the Roumanian mills, 
which during the war increased their ca- 
pacity beyond the limits of the real con- 
sumptive requirements of the country. 
In order not to stop working, they are 
selling their top grade surpluses at sac- 
rifice prices. The export duty upon 
Roumanian flours has been reduced by 
the government to 4 lei per carload of 
100 quintals. 

About 1,000,000 quintals of imported 
flour are reported lying in store in Aus- 
tria, and the big Vienna mills have de- 
clared that unless the government im- 
poses a higher protective duty they will 
be obliged to stop working. 





DUBLIN BAKERY FAILS 
Dusan, Iretanp, Feb. 7—The Dub- 
lin Bread & Cake Co., Ltd., will be 
liquidated. The business may be of- 
fered for sale, but nothing definite has 
been decided. 


Boosting Imported Flour 


Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 9.—Particulars of the bread competitions to be held 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall in conjunction with the Fifth London Baking 
Trade Exhibition, which has been organized by the London Master Bakers’ 
Protection Society, have been announced. The London Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation has arranged for three competitions. Class A is for the best two 
commercial loaves of bread made entirely from Manitoba flour milled in 
Canada in admixture with country milled all-English flour and/or Australian 
milled flour, the average cost not to exceed on the day of purchase the London 
millers’ official quotation for “two shillings whites,” i.e., a grade of flour cost- 
ing 2s more than the straight run. Class B is for the best two commercial 
loaves under the same conditions as for Class A, except that the cost must 
not exceed the official quotation for London millers’ straight run flour on the 
day of purchase. Class C is for the best two commercial loaves made en- 
tirely from Australian milled flour. 

Prizes for both Class A and Class B have been given by the Canadian 
millers, and those for Class C by Australians. The prize money is the same 
in each class, and has been allocated by the London Flour Trade Association 
as follows: first prize £15 15s, and £7 7s to the foreman; second prize £8 8s, 
and £4 4s to the foreman; third prize £4 4s, and £2 2s to the foreman. 

It has been considered advisable, in these days when blending is inclined 
to be too much trouble, that a definite amount of prize money for the fore- 
man of the winning baker would be a very real incentive to get the best 
blend to give the best possible results. The London Master Bakers’ Pro- 
tection Society has taken a keen interest in these competitions, and has de- 
cided to award gold, silver, and bronze medals to the foremen of the winners 
of the first, second, and third prizes in each class. In addition to adver- 
tisements in trade papers, nearly 14,000 bakers have been circularized in 
connection with these competitions. 


A World Convention of Millers 


Lonnon, Ene., Feb. 11.—The Miller (London), commenting upon the 
suggestion of P. A. Kozmin, editor of the Russian Miller (Moscow), that a 
world convention of millers should be held, agrees that it would be of great 
value, but declares that, since 70 per cent of the milling and baking trades 
reside in Europe, the meeting should be held there and not in America. 
While Mr. Kozmin suggested that discussions on machinery, processes, ovens, 
baking machines, quality of grain and flour, research work and the connection 
between agriculture and milling should be featured, the Miller considers that 
distribution and control, and the increase of bread consumption, should have 
a foremost place, the last being most important of all. It says that if the 
conference did nothing more than evolve a good scheme for bringing about 


this much desired increase it would have done its duty. 








Women Are Declared Responsible for Reduced 
Flour Consumption 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


LL sorts of reasons have been ad- 
vanced of late for the falling off in 
the consumption of flour in most 

bread eating countries. The latest comes 
from a well-known baker of Vienna, who 
says that one of the causes of reduced 
flour consumption in that city is the 
present mode of straight line dress in 
vogue with women. 

The Daily Chronicle (London) quotes 
this baker, Arthur Grimm, as saying 
that the fashion necessitates what Vien- 
na women term “English slimness,” and 
the way to acquire this is to eat little or 
no bread and to give up altogether the 
eating of dainty pastries of which they 
were so fond in the days when it was 
not fashionable to be so slender. 

Continuing, Herr Grimm says: “There 
must be at least 200,000 women in the 
city who are achieving or preserving the 
straight line figure by avoiding bread, 
and particularly pastry. When ‘Frau 
Mode’ was not so strict, when fashion 
and food were not so closely allied, each 
of these ladies would consume, on an av- 
erage, three pastries a day. Their pres- 
ent self-denial means 600,000 fewer pas- 
tries daily. In Vienna there are 600 
bakeries, so that on the average each is 
now turning out 1,000 fewer pastries 
each day. Reckon these at 5c each, and 
add to it the loss of bread consumption, 
and you will find that, roughly, $25,- 
000,000 less are spent in bread and pas- 
tries in the course of a year.” 


There is no doubt that this is interest- 
ing and useful information. Millers 
throughout the world should lose no time 
in starting a propaganda for the return 
the “graceful curves” in ladies’ figures. 

It will be noted that Herr Grimm re- 
fers to “English slimness” being so nec- 
essary, so it is English women who are 
really responsible. Years ago British 
women were often referred to in some of 
the continental countries as “plank 
girls,” owing to their slimness. They 
were scoffed at by their more plump 
continental sisters. 

There is one consolation, however. 
Women cannot get any thinner than they 
are at present, so consumption of flour 
cannot show an increased falling off for 
this reason. On the other hand, millers 
should consider what will happen if the 
decree of fashion should call for a re- 
turn to more generous lines on the part 
of ladies throughout the world. Think 
what it would mean if all who are now 
denying themselves bread, pastries, 
cakes, etc., should take to eating such 
food again. 

If Herr Grimm of Vienna is correct 
in his opinion, and it is likely that there 
is a lot in what he says, then it is high 
time that millers and bakers study the 
problem and think of some form of 
propaganda that can be employed to in- 
duce women to abandon the present 
straight lines and return to the old- 
fashioned curves. 
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DANISH MILLERS CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST IMPORTED FLOUR 


CoPpEN HAGEN, Dewm,ax, Feb. 5.— 
Home millers are conducting a news- 
paper campaign urging the public to use 
home milled flours instead of imported, 
emphasizing that their product is milled 
from American and Canadian wheats 
and is, therefore, in no way inferior to 
the imported brands. 

During 1926 the importation of flour 
was somewhat larger than in _ recent 
years, and home millers claim that the 
increase is due to dumping. This, they 
say, is affecting them very seriously and, 
in consequence, some of them have had 
to close their mills altogether and others 
temporarily. 

It is believed that the whole move- 
ment is intended to impress the govern- 
ment so that it may lead to the imposi- 
tion of a flour duty. In the meantime 
it is affecting the sale of imported flours. 





REDUCTION ANNOUNCED IN 
PRICE OF BREAD IN DUBLIN 


Dusan, Ireranp, Feb. 7.—The price 
of bread in Dublin has been reduced to 
10¥%2d per 4-lb loaf, delivered. The re- 
duction applies only to batch bread, the 
2-lb loaf being fixed at 514d, retail. No 
change has been made in the price of 
the 1-lb loaf. All outlying towns in 
touch with Dublin have made reductions 
proportionately, the highest price being 
apparently 11d in certain districts. In 
Belfast the price is 10d per 4-lb loaf, 
but wages there are lower than in Dub- 
lin. A leading baker of Dublin, in giv- 
ing evidence before the food tribunal of 
the Irish Free State, stated that his firm 
used 50 per cent Irish milled flour, the 
remaining 50 per cent being imported 
English and American flours. It had 
made no change in the price of bread 
since July, 1925, it being generally steady 
at 1ld per 4-lb loaf. 





OPPOSITION TO IMPORTS OF 
FLOUR IS NOTED ABROAD 


Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 11.—C. B. Spauld- 
ing, head of the New Century Co., Chi- 
cago, has arrived in London after an 
extended trip in Egypt, Greece, Pales- 
tine, and central Europe. 

Mr. Spaulding is not very optimistic 
as regards the future of the export 
flour trade from the United States. He 
says that in most of the countries he vis- 
ited strenuous efforts are being made to 
discourage the importation of flour and 
to foster the interests of home mills. 

In Greece, especially, millers are do- 
ing their utmost to persuade the govern- 
ment to make the importation of flour 
more difficult, and there is no doubt that 
most of the recent absurd restrictions as 
to acidity content, etc., of imported flour 
into Greece were put into force through 
pressure brought to bear on government 
officials by Greek millers. 





REAPER CENTENARY 

Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 11—In 1827 the 
first reaping machine was invented by 
Patrick Bell, a student at St. Andrews 
University, Scotland. The innovation, 
eliminating the necessity of large num- 
bers of scythemen, was bitterly opposed 
by agricultural laborers. 

Bell’s machine was first tried on his 
brother’s farm in Perthshire in 1828, and 
afterward worked regularly for about 
40 years, when it was bought for the 
museum of the patent office. It is now 
in the Victoria & Albert Museum, Lon- 
don. One of its particularly interesting 
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(HE accompanying pictures of peo- 


on the island of Marken, in the Zui- 
der Zee of Holland, were made recent- 
ly by J. de Miranda, of the firm of 
Cardozo & Boekman, Hamburg. Mar- 


ple and scenes in Volendam and 


is inhabited solely by fisher folk. 
Their homes are 
quaint, and so are 
their costumes. In 
the lower righthand 
picture is M. S. 
Boekman, who has 
made the acquaint- 
ance of the oldest 
woman of Marken. 
She is seen above 
in a_ picturesque 
corner of her home. 
























































features was that the horses pushed 
instead of pulled it. The inventor, who 
afterward became Dr. Patrick Bell, 
minister of Carmylie, Arbroath, Scotland, 
was subsequently presented with £1,000 
from the Highland Society, and a piece 
of plate subscribed for by Scottish farm- 
ers and others, in recognition of his serv- 
ices. He died in 1869. The Presbytery 
of Arbroath recently appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the best method of 
celebrating during the present year the 
centenary of Dr. Bell’s invention, while 
another committee in Dundee is to ar- 
range an exhibition of early reaping 
machines, 





DEATH OF LONDON MILLER 

Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 11—Peter Mum- 
ford, of the Royal Flour Mills, Vaux- 
hall, died recently. He had been con- 
nected with the London trade for over 
59 years. He was one of the promoters 
of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers, and for many years 
was treasurer of the association’s benevo- 
lent society. Mr. Mumford attended his 
office regularly until about a year ago. 
His firm recently was incorporated with 
the milling firm of Charles Brown & Co., 
Ltd., of Waddon, near Croydon. 





LEITH’S LEAN YEAR 

Lonnon, Eno., Feb. 11.—The Miller 
(London) recently published an account 
of the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Incorporated Corn Trade Association, of 
Leith. The chairman, W. M. Wilson, of 
John Wilson & Co., Ltd., Swanfield 
Mills, Leith, in his address moving the 
adoption of the report, referred to gen- 
eral dullness of trade during 1926, and 
Said he was afraid there were few firms 
engaged in milling and the grain who 
were satisfied with the year’s business. 
Opportunities for making profits had 
been few, the volume of trade had been 


again reduced, inducing keener compe- 
tition, and business secured was often on 
too narrow a margin to cover the risks 
and running expenses. Grain prices 
had not fluctuated much during the year, 
except in the fall, when the long con- 
tinued coal strike caused a sharp rise in 
ocean freights, and the advance that then 
occurred proved a trap to many who, 
fearing shortness of supplies, were in- 
duced to go in on a dangerous level. 


After the settlement of the strike, wheat 
fell as much as 8@10s qr. 





LONDON IMPORTER’S ESTATE 

Lonpon, Enea., Feb. 11.—Particulars 
of the will of the late Percy Rathbone, 
of Edward Rathbone & Son, flour im- 
porters, London, show that he left £7,- 
830. Mr. Rathbone died Nov. 5, 1926. 
He also was chairman and auditor of 
the London Corn Exchange. 








Alsace and the French Wheat and 
Milling Situation 
By Francis Miltoun 


TRASBOURG is the center of the 

milling industry of Alsace and Lor- 

raine. It is less prosperous than 
when under German rule, due to the 
wheat situation in France. Formerly 
there was an export flour business. 

The Alsatian milling capacity is much 
above the domestic demand. This excess 
production now finds an outlet in France. 
The competition is abundant. 

Nevertheless, the Grands Moulins de 
Strasbourg, at a general assembly held 
last November, increased its capital 
from 20,000,000 francs to 25,000,000 by 
an issue of 4,000 new shares, each of 
1,250 francs par value. This indicates 
hope for improvement of the economic 
and financial situation. 

In spite of the activity necessitated by 
the home demand, lack of the former 
export flour business of the mills of Al- 
sace, with Germany across the Rhine in 
particular and with what is now Czecho- 
slovakia, has produced a void which will 
remain until the territory’s 2,250,000 
acres of cultivable land in France are 
put under cultivation. One half of this 





area represents the wheat land which 
was not planned last year. 

A large proportion of the volume of 
business which formerly came to the 
Strasbourg mills now goes to the Ger- 
man plants established on the opposite 
bank of the Rhine, which profit, as does 
Strasbourg, from river borne wheat from 
tidewater through the lower Rhine. 

The forces at work, or rather the 
forces which are only half working, which 
brought about a French wheat deficit 
in 1925 of 20,000,000 quintals, may be 
considered as being the prime cause of 
the existing state of affairs. Only wheat 
imported from abroad and paid for in 
dollar values in gold keeps the wheels of 
the milling industry turning full time. 

France is an importer of wheat. In 
October, 1926, American ports shipped 
but 2,000 bbls flour to France, compared 
with 2,408,000 bus wheat, while Ger- 
many took 104,000 bbls flour and 1,048,- 
000 bus wheat. The French milling in- 
dustry is keeping the labor of grinding 
at home. 

From Belfort to the German frontier, 


except for a restricted area north of 
Mulhouse, the cultivated area reaches 70 
per cent of the total. The cereal crop 
occupies first place. 

The president of the Alsatian Milling 
Union recently consulted the govern- 
ment regarding the practice of putting 
wheat substitutes in bread flour, argu- 
ing for the increased consumption of 
rye bread as common in Germany and to 
no small extent in Alsace. He pointed 
out that the world prices of rice, corn 
and manioc now incorporated into bread 
flour in France to the extent of 10 per 
cent or more offered no real economy, 
even though bought of producers in the 
French colonies. It was claimed that 
numerous scientific experiments showed 
that there was a limit beyond which ex- 
traction from entire wheat might not go, 
thus arguing that the deleterious effect 
of a too-white bread was purely a myth. 

The real solution for France is to 
raise more wheat, as Italy is doing, or 
to have the population habituate itself 
in part to rye or corn bread, or oat- 
meal. If France ate other cereals in 
anything like the proportion that they 
are consumed in other countries it is 
unlikely that there would be any wheat 
shortage. French manufacturers of ag- 
ricultural machinery are seeking govern- 
ment support to enable them to launch a 
selling campaign. The industry has 
grown immensely in France since the 
war. 

It is pointed out that the high rate of 
extraction, 85 per cent, practiced in the 
milling industry in France, under gov- 
ernment order, is bringing in its train a 
shortage of cattle feed which is the cause 
of the present high prices of such, with 
hardship for cattle growers and the con- 
sequent high price of beef and milk, two 
foods which are undergoing a crisis in 
French food costs. 
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CHICAGO 

There has been little change in the 
local situation. Flour sales of larger 
amounts are scarce, and due to slow 
business many mills are discounting the 
market to stir up interest. This is espe- 
cially true of soft wheat mills in Michi- 
gan. There has been very little improve- 
ment in shipping directions and mills’ 
representatives are doing everything pos- 
sible to induce buyers to clean up old 
contracts. Many mills are demanding a 
carrying charge against delinquent con- 
tracts and this is not proving very popu- 
lar with the trade. However, if all mills 
would adopt such a policy, conditions 
would be much better. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Sales are re- 
stricted, and only a car or two is be- 
ing sold to those who are running low 
on certain established brands. Jobbers 
report that retail bakers are producing 
less bread due to chain store competi- 
tion, and the larger bakers continue to 
buy flour only as needed. Shipping in- 
structions are only fair. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There is scat- 
tered buying of hard winter flour, but 
sales of larger quantities are few. New 
business, most dealers report, consists 
mainly of single car lots for near-by de- 
livery.. Directions are slow, and some 
mills are demanding a carrying charge 
on delinquent contracts. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Some extremely 
low prices are being quoted in this mar- 
ket. Michigan mills especially are dis- 
counting values to get new business, 
but reports indicate that results are dis- 
appointing. There are scattered sales of 
1,000 and 2,000 bbls to cake bakers, but 
cracker bakers in the main are not dis- 
posed to build up stocks, and continue 
to buy only as needed. It is rather sur- 
prising that the extremely low prices are 
not producing more business, but the 
only effect seems to be to encourage 
buyers in the belief that levels have not 
reached bottom as yet. 

Flour Prices. Nominal quotations, 
basis car lots, Chicago, patents in cot- 
ton 98’s and clears in jutes, Feb. 26: 
spring top patent $7@7.40 bbl, standard 
patent $6.60@7, first clear $5.95@6.40, 


second clear $4.30@4.80; hard winter 
short patent $6.75@7.15, 95 per cent 


patent $6.30@6.60, straight $6.10@6.40, 
first clear $5.50@5.80; soft winter short 
patent $6@6.60, standard patent $5.75@ 
6.25, straight $5.55@6, first clear $5.30 
@5.50. 

Durum.—Prices on semolinas are a 
little lower, but new business continues 
quiet. Macaroni manufacturers seem in- 
clined to ignore the old higher grades, 
and when in need of supplies take on 
moderate amounts of the new special 
grade, which is giving satisfaction. Ship- 
ping directions are a little better. No. 
2 semolina was quoted, Feb. 26, at 4%c 
Ib, bulk; standard semolina, 444.@4%e; 
No. 3 semolina, 4@4',c; durum patent 
44,@4%c; special grade, 44,@4\4e. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 








Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Feb, 20-26 ..... . 28,000 70 
Previous week ........ 17 
WORF GRO secccss 92 
Two years ago .. 38,000 95 


NOTES 

W. P. Ronan, local flour broker, spent 
a few days in the Southwest last week. 

F. C. Black, sales manager for the 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
Ohio, was in Chicago Feb. 21. 

E, A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., was in the East last week 
in the interests of his company. 

J. S. Stone, Chicago manager of the 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
made a short trip to Boston, Mass., last 
week. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, visited the feed 
trade last week en route home from Min- 
neapolis. 

Ira B. Johnston, Chicago representa- 
tive of the International Milling Co., left 
Feb. 26 on a month’s pleasure trip to 
California. 

Joseph V. Lane, New York, export 
agent of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, called at this office Feb. 25. He 
left for Kansas City to confer with 
millers, 

George E. Kelley, secretary of the 
Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co., called 
at this office Feb. 26. He left the fol- 
lowing day for Toledo and other central 
States points. 

John W. Eckhart, president of John 
W. Eckhart & Co., flour jobbers, left 
Feb. 25 on a five to six weeks’ pleasure 
trip to California. Mr. Eckhart was 
accompanied by his family. 

R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, Chicago, has re- 
turned from the East. He also attend- 
ed the meeting of the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants held at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, visited his local office last week. 
He left for points in Indiana, accom- 
panied by Grant C. DeGroat, central 
states sales manager. 

Wolf Flour Cartage Co., 303 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago, has been in- 
corporated for $28,000, by H. E. Bur- 
gess, R. R. Bourland and E. Hagedom. 
This eoncern has been in business for 
several years, and its delivery service is 
used by many local mill representatives 
and distributors. 

W. W. Kirk has left the Chicago of- 
fice of the Washburn Crosby Co., and 
expects to go to California in about a 
month, where he will engage in another 
line of business. Mr. Kirk has_ been 
with the Washburn Crosby Co. for six 
years, and has been in charge of city 
sales at the local office. 

S. 'T. Edwards & Co., Chicago, has 
been incorporated, by S. T. Edwards 
president, E. S. Scott vice president, 
and G. F, Grantvedt secretary-treasurer. 
This concern has been in business for 
several years, but only recently was in- 
corporated, Its business is feed system 
engineering and feed formula service, 


MILWAUKEE 


The flour market remains dull. There 
was less interest last week than at any 
previous time in February. Members of 
the trade, however, feel that this situa- 
tion may well be expected to become 
more active, for it is hardly conceivable 
that customers will be able to proceed 
much farther without buying new sup- 
plies. Offerings by spring wheat mills 
have been neglected so long that it is felt 
a change is bound to occur. A hopeful 
development is a slight improvement in 
shipping directions, but deliveries are 
hardly compensated for by new orders. 
The jobbing trade, which has been doing 
a fair business, is inclined to complain 
of dullness. Asking limits are about un- 
changed, and largely nominal. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 26: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $7.40@7.75 bbl, 
straight $6.95@7.45, first clear $6.40@ 
6.85, and second clear $4.50@4.95, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, 

Business in Kansas patents is very 
quiet, but probably more active than 
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spring flour, due in part to the favorable 
price level. This has been reduced about 
5c, in line with the easier cash wheat 
position. Representatives of southwest- 
ern mills report some success growing 
out of their efforts to get customers to 
take delivery of contract flour, and the 
situation is more satisfactory in this re- 
gard. New business is developing very 
slowly, and no orders of size are report- 
ed. The trade still has a considerable 
quantity on mill books, and some that 
have felt it would be profitable to keep 
it there are taking delivery rather than 
buy more at present prices. Quotations, 
Feb. 26: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $7.05@7.25 bbl, straight $6.85@ 
7.05, and first clear $5.75@6.05, in 98-lb 
cottons, 


L. E. Meyer. 


DINNER MEETING IS HELD 
BY CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 


Curcaco, I1tt.—The Chicago Flour 
Club held another well-attended dinner 
meeting on Feb. 24 at the Electric Club. 
About 50 were present, and the speaker 
was Chester D. Masters, vice president 
of the Chicago Trust Co., who discussed 
“Hand-to-Mouth Buying.” 

Mr. Masters referred briefly to a con- 
ference held in Chicago, Feb. 17, under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., when the business sessions 
were devoted entirely to addresses on 
this subject by leaders in various manu- 
facturing lines. Mr. Masters told of the 
many changes that had occurred during 
recent years, and how different indus- 
tries were meeting their problems. He 
cited the experience of a large manufac- 
turer of stockings, who five years ago 
made 480 models, but now, due to the 
rapid changes in styles and colors, had 
6,006. 

He said that the present method of 
buying would continue under normal 
conditions, unless a scarcity of any one 
commodity should develop. Hand-to- 
mouth buying makes for a steady volume 
of production, and does away with quan- 
titative speculation. This method of buy- 
ing has not made any trouble for the 
bankers, but rather makes their work 
easier, he said, as there had been an 
uninterrupted but steady use of money. 
During the war there had been large 
capacity increases in most lines, but 
during recent years very little building 
had been done in enlarging plants. 

The new policy had developed new 
merchandising methods, Mr. Masters 
said, and where in some lines a concern 
had been only a manufacturer, now it 
also was a wholesaler. He mentioned 
the canning industry, and said that up 
to four or five years ago, canners had 
their production distributed early in the 
fall, but under present conditions they 
carried their general inventory well into 
the spring. He said that, when visiting 
canners in midwestern states during re- 
cent years, he noticed there had been no 
new construction adding to the capacity. 
Sufficient had been provided during the 
war, and now the only construction be- 
ing done was for storage. 

Mr. Masters, in dwelling briefly on the 
agricultural situation, said that farmers 
must unload their products as demand 
required them, either individually or col- 
lectively, if improved conditions could be 
expected. He did not look kindly upon 
the McNary-Haugen bill, or any price 
fixing legislation. He thought, however, 
that the political temper of the country 
was such that the people would have to 
submit to certain experiments along these 
lines, 

An application for associate member- 
ship was received from Frank M. Rose- 
krans, of the Bertley Co., which was 
unanimously accepted. 

C. C. Anthon, president, spoke briefly 
regarding the inspection department of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and urged 
members to support it. He also asked 
them to consider using the local in- 
spector on flour for export. A commit- 
tee has been appointed to consider this, 
but the chairman was on a western trip, 
and his report will come up at the next 
meeting. 

Entertainment was furnished by Oscar 
Heather, tenor, Arthur Becker, pianist, 
and A. McMurdo, Scotch comedian. 

Among those present were: C. D. Mas- 














ters, vice president Chicago Trust Co; 
C. C. Anthon and Grant C. De Groat, 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City; L. A. Marks and C. E. 
Sears, of the Konrad Schreier Co., She- 
boygan, Wis; W. M. Hommerding and 
Carlos Eckhart, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co; V. J. Petersen, of Petersen 
Bros. & Co; W. F. Kunz, of the Bakers’ 
Flour Co; V. M. Kolly, of the Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses; D. E. Hobelman, 
of the American Miller; Frank E. Her- 
bert, of W. S. Johnson & Co; C. M. 
Yager, H. E. Cotter and E. E. Murphy, 
of the Modern Miller; Fred Larsen and 
John A. Armbruster, of the Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co; Frank C. Sick- 
inger, chief flour inspector, Chicago 
Board of Trade; J. Thornton and W. J. 
Allis, of J. Thornton & Co; Nelson K. 
Reese, with H. Reese; Harry Korze- 
niewski and R. Korzeniewski, of J 
Korzeniewski & Co; George Shields, of 
the New Century Co; Frank E. Lange, 
of the Lange Flour Co; John F. Benes 
and John Benes, Jr., of Lothes & Benes; 
C. A. Bunnell and R. C. Walker, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
Frank M. Rosekrans, of the Bertley Co; 
T. J. Foy, of the Southwestern Miller; 
E. H. Allen, of Allen, Ward & Gul- 
lagher; B. Stern, of the Berthold Stern 
Flour Co; H. E. Burgess, of the Wolf 
Flour Cartage Co; C. W. Dilworth, mill- 
ers’ agent; H. J. Guernsey, flour broker; 
B. N. Lathrop, mill representative; Da- 
vid Vaughan; rank G. Somers, flour 
broker; John Reget, Jr., flour broker; 
Ernest G. Dahl, flour broker and _ job- 
ber; Fred W. Seyfarth, mill represenia- 
tive; A. S. Purves and S. O. Werner, of 
The Northwestern Miller. 





GERMANY TO IMPORT LARGE 
AMOUNT OF RYE THIS YEAR 


HamevreG, Germany, Feb. 2.—The pre- 
amble of the proposal put forward by 
the Social Democrat party in_ the 
Reichstag to suspend the import duty 
on rye from Feb. 1 until June 30 states 
that the price of rye has so increased 
recently that the duty has become abso- 
lutely ineffective. The average quotation 
on rye in October, 1926, was equal to 
$35.42 ton; in February, 1927, $59.30. 

As German farmers will be unable to 
fill domestic requirements during the 
current year, at least 1,400,000 tons for- 
eign rye will have to be imported. If 
the duty is not temporarily removed, the 
result will be that rye prices will ad- 
vance in the near future. Farmers, how- 
ever, would profit very little from the 
higher prices, as most of them disposed 
of their crop last December, and in any 
case they will have sold all their supplies 
by April. For these reasons the Social 
Democrats consider it would be advisable 
to remove the duty on rye for the re- 
mainder of the crop year. 





PAMPHLET ON SCIENCE IS 
PUBLISHED BY MILLING 


A handy booklet entitled “Elementary 
Science Course for Flour Millers” has 
been issued by Milling (Liverpool). The 
booklet is a reprint of scientific articles 
which have appeared in that publication 
in connection with its correspondence 
course. 

It is explained in the foreword that 
the booklet is a course “of elementary 
science for flour millers. The course is 
short, and is meant to introduce the stu- 
dent to the elements of physics, chemis- 
try, botany and biology.” 

An introductory chapter is devoted to 
a brief yet comprehensive consideration 
of the meaning of science. 





CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1927, as officially reported, 
amounted to 1,838 tons, valued at 
$55,615. Of this amount 1,465 tons 
were exported to the United 
| States. 

For the six months from Aug. 
1, 1926, to Jan. 31, 1927, Canada 
exported 48,153 tons bran, shorts, 
etc., valued at $1,199,559, of which 
46,259 tons were exported to the 
| United States. 
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GOOD TRAFFIC WORK 

lhe traffic committee of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association contem- 
plates holding more frequent meetings 
than has been its custom, and will prob- 
ably get together hereafter at least once 
a month. Its next meeting may be held 
at London, Ont., on March 18. This 
committee handles an immense amount 
of work for the association, and it would 
be difficult to compute the value in 
money of what it has already done for 
the Canadian milling industry. E. V. 
Morphet, Peterborough, Ont., traffic 
manager of the Quaker Oats Co., is the 
committee’s chairman for the current 
year. He and his predecessors in that 
off have devoted themselves without 
stint to the general good and welfare of 
Canadian mills in all things relating to 
freivht rates, and there is not a miller 
in Canada who has not benefited very 
substantially as a result of the good 
work this committee has done. 


TORONTO 


e domestic spring wheat flour mar- 
ket shows little change. Buyers are 
continuing their waiting policy and 
sales of flour are confined to a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Although flour quotations 
have not changed since the first of the 
month, apparently there is little confi- 
dence in present wheat prices and pur- 
chasers are inclined to wait for some in- 
dication that the market is right before 
placing large orders. Quotations, Feb. 


26: 
Feb. 26 Feb. 19 
TX tents ... $8.10 $8.10 
Patents .2ssses%» ree ea a 7.85 7.85 
Second patents As F 7.60 7.60 
Export patents . ‘ ‘ -- $40 7.40 
Fir CIORFS. .2..; fasasee: ee 6.50 
Le BPOGE 4.20'0:4.0:04:08 - 5.60 5.60 
Fee flour ree ‘ 5.10 5.10 
Prices are per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, 
jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal ter- 
ritory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, plus 
cartage if used. 
Ontario Winters. — Ontario winter 


wheat flour is moving in limited quan- 
tities only and the market is unusually 
quiet. A certain amount is wanted 
every week for the local pastry trade 
in various markets of eastern Canada 
but this is about all the business millers 
report. Prices are easy and plenty of 
flour is offering. Quotations, Feb. 26: 
90 per cent patents $5.45 bbl, bulk, sea- 
board for export; $5.60, in secondhand 
jutes, Montreal, and $5.45, Toronto. 

Exporting.—Millers report exporting 
business in spring wheat flour worse 
than ever. Quotations have not changed. 
On Feb. 26 export spring patents were 
selling at 40s 3d per 280 lbs, jute, sea- 
board basis, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, March shipment; 40s 6d, April. 

Exporting trade in Ontario winter 
Wheat flour is extremely quiet. Glasgow 
and London are taking little. Compet- 
ing flours are lower in price. The quo- 
tation did not change and on Feb. 26 
mills and exporters were asking 37s 6d 
per 280 Ibs, jute, c.if., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, March shipment. 


NOTES 


In January, Canada exported 5,454 
tons of screenings, all of which went to 
the United States. 

W. L. MacGregor, eastern sales man- 
ager for the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, visited the Toronto 
office of his company last week. 

Since Sept. 1, 1926, United States 
muls grinding Canadian wheat in bond 
have taken over 11,346,000 bus for that 
purpose. This shows a slight increase 
in the volume over the previous year. 


4 1,000,000-bu addition to its new eleva- 
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Canadian Bag Co. Convention 
Monrreat, Que.—The head office of the Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, was given over Feb. 15-18 to a staff convention which included repre- 
sentatives of the company from every part of Canada where branches of this 


concern are located. 


All managers and travelers from its factories in Mont- 


real, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver were present, and gave detailed re- 
ports on business conditions in these territories. 

In the course of the various discussions that marked these reports, man- 
agers were able to make valuable comparisons of manufacturing methods as 


these are adapted to the needs of various sections of Canada. 
rendering service to customers were also described and compared. 


Methods of 
This is 


a feature of this company’s business policy upon which it has always laid 
great stress, and upon which much of its success is based. 
The proceedings of this convention were brought to a close with a ban- 


quet at the Hunt Club. 


Under the direction of H. L. Rutherfurd, president 


of the company, who acted as host, with the assistance of W. B. Converse, 


secretary of the company, the affair was an entire success. Its 


program 


of music and speeches provided a happy finish to the most successful staff 
meeting the Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., has ever held. 


The Proposed Ontario Pool 
Toronto, Ont.—The campaign for membership in a pool of Ontario 
farmers who grow winter wheat (to be operated in co-operation with the 


spring wheat pool of the western provinces) is proceeding. 
Ontario presents difficulties of its own that may prove formidable. 


The situation in 
The fact 


that little of the wheat grown in Ontario is ever graded by government in- 
spection will make it difficult to adjust prices, and the further fact that the 
quantity exported is comparatively small is a factor that does not operate in 


the West. 


As a rule the farmers of Ontario sell their wheat direct to their 


local mill or to a local grain merchant, who in turn resells the wheat to a 
country mill, and this presents a problem that will not be easily solved. 
There are few country elevators in this province, and no facilities for weigh- 


ing, cleaning and grading grain such as are to be found in the West. 


To be 


successful, a pool of Ontario farmers will have to find a way of providing 


these services. 


Finishing the Railway to Hudson Bay 
Toronto, Ont.—The government of Canada is going ahead with the com- 
pletion of its railway from The Pas, Man., to the west shore of Hudson Bay. 
As soon as spring opens, the actual work of grading and track laying will 


be resumed. 


Nelson, but there is some doubt as to the actual terminus. 


About 90 miles of new trackage will finish the line to Port 


An English en- 


gineer is engaged in studying this question, and he may recommend Fort 


Churchill. 


The harbor there is a better one than that at Port Nelson. 


Par- 


liament is being asked to pass at its present session an appropriation of 


$5,000,000 for use in completing this railway. 


When finished it will be used 


mainly to carry western Canadian cattle and grain to British and European 


markets. 
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tor this summer if certain small conces- 
sions are granted by the ratepayers. 
The proposed addition would give the 
elevator a capacity of 2,000,000 bus. 

The total quantity of millfeed ex- 
ported from Canada during January 
was 1,838 tons, the bulk of which went 
to the United States. Exports of oat- 
meal and rolled oats totaled 1,469 tons 
in that month and of these products the 
United Kingdom was the largest pur- 
chaser. 

The United Kingdom took 251,629 bbls 
of the total quantity of 773,981 bbls of 
flour exported from this country in Jan- 
uary. Germany came second, purchas- 
ing 81,224 bbls and Norway third with 
57,140 bbls. Greece and the Irish Free 
State were also heavy buyers of Cana- 
dian flour, importing over 41,000 bbls 
each. 


VANCOUVER 


Fancy patents in jute 98’s were quot- 
ed, Feb. 26, at $9.05 bbl. Mills report 
a falling off in demand for fancy pat- 
ents, and an increased demand for bak- 
ers. Apparently, home made bread is 
not kneaded so much as in the past. No 
new business has been reported for 
either the United Kingdom or the West 
Indies. There has been further buying 
by the Orient of clears, but prices have 
been far from satisfactory. 


NOTES 


The James Stewart interests are re- 
ported to have leased the Vancouver 


Harbor Commissioners’ Elevator No. 1 
and the Alberta wheat pool elevator 
No. 2. 

J. R. Murray, Winnipeg, manager of 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., is in 
Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 


WINNIPEG 


Flour business throughout the prairie 
provinces was extremely dull last week. 
It is thought that stocks at country 
points must be fairly low, but there is 
no indication of any intention upon the 
part of buyers to replenish them. The 
large mills are operating, but using only 
a portion of their capacity, while re- 
ports indicate that most small country 
plants are closed. All export flour mar- 
kets are dull. Millers here state that 
little or no inquiry is reaching them from 
European or oriental markets. Prices 
are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Feb. 26, at $8.55 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.95, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15¢c more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 


NOTES 


J. J. Page, manager of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
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who has been visiting his company’s 
plants in the prairie provinces, left for 
home recently. 

During January, Canadian flour mills 
shipped 773,891 bbls flour, as against 
716,731 during the corresponding month 
of 1926. 

D. Eric Treharne, of the Spillers Ca- 
nadian Milling Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., 
passed through Winnipeg last week, en 
route from England. 

Figures just issued by the provincial 
governments show that, during 1926, 1,- 
057,920 acres land were taken up by 
settlers in the four western provinces, 
as against 718,880 for the preceding year. 

R. R. Dobell, general manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
who has been visiting Winnipeg, Cal- 
gary, Medicine Hat, and other western 
points, left for eastern Canada last 
week. 

H. A. Smith, son of Sidney T. Smith, 
president and general manager of the 
Smith-Murphy Co., Ltd., was married 
here, Feb. 26, to Martha Josephine, 
daughter of Clarence C. Fields, man- 
ager of the Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 

The Five Roses bowling team, com- 
prised of members of the staff of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, last week defeated an all-star 
team from the United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., thereby winning the challenge 
trophy donated some years ago by the 
Great West Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 

The Manitoba Co-operative Marketing 
Board recently recommended to the live 
stock industry of the province the for- 
mation of a contract pool for live stock, 
to be operated on lines similar to those 
adopted by the Canadian wheat pools. 
The proposed live stock pool, however, 
would make its first contract for a pe- 
riod of five years, after which contracts 
could be renewed or canceled upon one 
month’s notice. 


G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Spring wheat flour is quiet. Only a 
moderate mixed car trade is moving, 
plus usual deliveries to bakers for cur- 
rent requirements. Domestic prices, 
Feb. 26: first patents $8.10 bbl, patents 
$7.85, second patents $7.60, export pat- 
ents $7.40, all jutes, car lots, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points, less 10c bbl cash 
discount. 

Soft winter wheat flour from Ontario 
also is quiet. Good quality 90 per cent 
patents, in secondhand jute bags, are 
selling at $6.10@6.15 bbl, car lots, ex- 
track, and broken lots at $6.30@6.40, 
ex-store. 

NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., will take a va- 
cation in Bermuda. 


C. H. G. Short, general manager of 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., last 
week visited mills of his company at 
Brantford, and attended a millers’ meet- 
ing in London, Ont. 

Callers at the office of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association last week 
included D. Eric Treharne, of Spillers 
Canadian Milling Co., Ltd., en route 
from England to Calgary. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation had a conference last week with 
some of the winter wheat millers of 
Ontario in London, Ont. J. L. V. Mal- 
lette, secretary, and other officers of the 
association from Montreal and Toronto, 
attended. 
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NEW YORK 


The recent condition of the market, 
which seemed to be shaping for an im- 
provement, did not progress toward ful- 
fillment last week. The best that could 
be said was that a slight improvement in 
inquiries was apparent at the close, but 
these did not result in sales of any ap- 
preciable quantity, and most buyers were 
still decidedly indifferent toward mill 
offers. The slightly higher wheat market 
was also encouraging, as it was felt that 
an upturn of any consequence in flour 
prices would bring a renewal of interest. 
On the other hand, buyers are even now 
starting to talk of the holidays, so if 
any change is coming, it is hoped it may 
be soon. 

Price Cutting—lIn an effort to induce 
buying, some mills cut prices much be- 
low the general range of good flours. 
Even this brought very meager results, 
the trade adhering closely to its policy 
of limited buying. These reductions 
were reported both on springs and hard 
winters, and were 25@35c below other 
flours. Most of the mills making well- 
known brands claimed to be _ holding 
their prices firm, but there was a gen- 
eral feeling that they would do every- 
thing possible to meet any reasonable 
bid. The improvement in shipping di- 
rections was still evident, although prices 
for immediate shipment were attractive- 
ly below deferred. 

The asking prices for good spring 
wheat standard patents, Feb. 26, were 
$7.25@7.35 bbl, with a few a little high- 
er. The range on high glutens and Mon- 
tanas was Wider, $7.55@7.90, as was that 
on hard winter straights, $6.80@7.25. 
Pennsylvania soft winter straights were 
about 15c below Pacific Coast flours. 

Export.—Flours other than American 
continue to attract foreign buyers. In- 
quiry was light, and is expected to con- 
tinue so until these other crops are out 
of the way. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, Feb. 26, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@8 
bbl, standard patents $7.15@7.55, clears 
$7@7.20; hard winter short patents 
$7.20@7.60, straights $6.80@7.25; soft 
winter straights, $6.10@6.60. 


NOTES 


Frank H. Knighton is taking a winter 
vacation with Mrs. Knighton in Miami, 
Fla. 

The Seaboard Flour Corporation has 
moved its office to E-18 Produce Ex- 
change. 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Milling Co., Chicago, was on ’change 
here last week. 

Cars of flour reported by railroads at 
terminals this week are 1,043, the pre- 
vious week 1,067, and the same week a 
year ago 1,251. 

C. T. Penny, St. Johns, N. F., repre- 
sentative of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
was in New York recently on a two 
weeks’ business trip. 

W. H. Thune, Buffalo, credit manager 
for the eastern division of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., spent several days last 
week at the local offices. 

A. McPherson, San Domingo agent 
for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, stopped in New York last week 
on his way home from Europe. 

J. B. Davis, traveling sales manager 
for the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, last week visited S. R. 
Strisik & Co., who handle the account in 
New York. 

W. T. Burke, flour broker, who has 
charge of tickets for the New York 
Produce Exchange minstrel show to be 
given at the Waldorf Astoria, April 1, 
reports that all tickets and boxes have 
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been sold. The show promises to be 
most successful. 

Walter Moore, freight broker, who is 
active in shipping circles, was given a 
large basket of roses by his friends on 
the exchange, Feb. 24, it being his thir- 
ty-seventh wedding anniversary. 

R. E. Redfield, who has been in the 
flour business in New York for many 
years, and represented the Old Fashioned 
Millers, Inc., St. Paul, died Feb. 23, 
from heart trouble. He had not been 
well for three years. 

H. K. Schafer, manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., and Mrs. 
Schafer, were in New York a few days 
last week previous to sailing for Europe, 
Feb, 26, with Henry Schafer, who was 
formerly in the milling business. 

Fred Burrall, eastern field manager 
for the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, and F. J. Rhines, second 
vice president and sales manager for 
the Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, 
N. Y., called at this office last week. 

W. L. Harvey, secretary-treasurer of 
the International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, spent a few days in New York with 
J. G. Webster, New York manager of 
the company, before sailing on the Le- 
viathan, Feb. 26, with Mrs. Harvey and 
their daughter for a three months’ trip 
through Europe. 

Flour clearances from New York, as 
compiled by the Barr Shipping Corpora- 
tion for the week ending Feb. 19, were 
only to eight ports, and totaled 52,664 
bbls. ‘Two lots, 26,510 bbls to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and 10,200 to Copenhagen, 
were of good size, but the rest were very 
small. Wheat clearances totaled 1,665,- 
816 bus. 

At a meeting of the New York Flour 
Club to be held at the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange Luncheon Club, on 
March 8, there will be a discussion of 
the question “Can the smaller bakeries 
make better products than the larger 
units?” Nearly every one has decided 
views on this subject, and members are 
urged to give them. 


B. H. Wunder, president of the New 
York Produce Exchange, in commend- 
ing the courage and wisdom of Presi- 
dent Coolidge in vetoing the McNary- 
Haugen bill said that business, in gen- 
eral, can breathe more freely now, real- 
izing that this step toward governmental 
interference in business has _ been 
stopped by the President’s veto, and in 
the belief that politicians Will make no 
immediate effort to enact class legisla- 
tion and attempt to put the government 
in business. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour buyers showed some interest last 
week, which indicates that they are get- 
ting low on stocks. Mills were anxious 
to sell, and where business resulted, 
prices were generally shaded 5@10c, 
especially so in the case of soft winters. 
The President’s disposition of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill met with the hearty 
approval of the Baltimore trade. 

The best seller last week was near-by 
soft winter straight, which went for ex- 
port at $5.65, bulk, and as low as $5.50, 
bulk, for domestic account. 

Closing prices, Feb. 26, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.50@7.75; standard patent 
$7@7.25; hard winter short patent $7.35 
@7.60, straight $6.85@7.10; soft winter 
short patent $6.65@6.90, straight (near- 
by) $5.65@5.90. 


NOTES 


Charles M. Trueheart, president of the 
Baltimore Flour Club, was a guest of the 


Philadelphia Flour Club at its annual 
meeting and banquet on Feb. 24. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week totaled 254 cars. 

Included in receipts last week were 
5,666 bbls flour destined for export. 

John H. Flahive, of MacWatty & 
Flahive, grain brokers, New York, died 
suddenly at Havana, Cuba, on Feb. 25. 
He was a member of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Visitors on ’change here last week in- 
cluded H. S. Appenzellar and L. V. Mc- 
Cann, of the Lakeview Milling Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., and Franklin L. 
Lewi, representing Theodore P. Huffman 
& Co., grain, New York. 

George S. Jackson, formerly vice 
president of the Barnes-Jackson Co., 
Inc., grain exporter, and a newly elected 
director of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, sailed Feb. 23 on the Adri- 
atic for Europe, accompanied by his 
wife. 

Representatives of the local export 
and import trade will appear before gov- 
ernment officials in Washington on March 
2 and plead for a new appraiser’s store 
at Baltimore, on the ground that the 
present building is antiquated and in- 
adequate. C. H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


Restricted shipping directions and the 
almost total lack of new business hin- 
dered mill operations last week, and put 
the percentage of activity much below 
that of previous years for the same 
period. 

The unusually mild February may 
have had something to do with the light 
orders, for with roads generally open 
there was no difficulty in getting supplies 
through. Continued strength in the fu- 
tures market is necessary now to make 
flour buyers take out their previous or- 
ders in anything like the size millers 
would like. 

New business is dependent on the bak- 
ing trade, which reports decreased de- 
mand for its products. Bread bakers 
complain that cracker consumption is in- 
creasing, and their business declining 
correspondingly. Local cracker plants 
are planning additions to their plants. 

Export demand was improved last 
week and much of the output was due 
to foreign orders. ¢ 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 26: spring 
fancy patents $8.40@8.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.50@7.60, clears $7@7.10, sec- 
ond clears $4.75; hard winters $8.10@ 
8.20, straights $7.50@7.60; semolina, No. 
2, 5c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Feb. 26, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $8.80@9 
bbl; pastry, $7.80@8.10; rye, $6.90@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 20-26 ...... 162,222 68 
Previous week .. 184,835 78 
Year ago ....... 238,000 202,967 85 
Two years ago... 238,000 192,656 80 
Three years ago. 166,500 126,496 76 

NOTES 


A. B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & 
Co., grain, will spend the remainder of 
the winter in Augusta, Ga. 

Clarence S, Chase, manager of the 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
visited this market last week. 

L. E. Smith, superintendent of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was here last week looking over the con- 
struction of his company’s mill. W. A. 
Lansker, Buffalo sales manager for the 
company, is in eastern New York. W. 
L. Harvey, secretary-treasurer of the 
company, visited here recently before 
sailing for Europe. 

M. A. McCarrtnry. 


BOSTON 


The flour market is easy, with mill 
agents making liberal concessions from 
asking prices. When stocks reach a cer- 
tain low point buyers come on the mar- 
ket for supplies, but only in the smallest 
possible amounts. 

Demand is limited in every way. The 
big buyers are evidently bought ahead 
of current needs. Consumptive demand 
continues exceptionally dull and there is 
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not much of an outlet. It is almost im- 
possible to get shipping directions on old 
purchases. Conditions in the mill towns 
in New England have not improved, 
which fact hurts the demand for flour 
from these sections. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in 196-lb sacks, Feb. 26: special 
spring patents, $8.50@8.60, standard pat- 
ents $7.40@8.50, first clears $7.25@7.50; 
hard winter patents, $7.25@7.65; soft 
winter patents $7@7.65, straight $6.35@ 
7, clear $6.25@6.50, 


NOTES 
Jay Chapin, a former Boston feed mer- 
chant, now located in Chicago, was here 
last week renewing old acquaintances at 

the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 
O. M. Richards, secretary-treasurer of 
the Richards & Evans Co., miller, Cort- 
land, Ohio, visited the Grain & Flour 
Exchange, being introduced by George F, 

Nash, feed and grain. 
Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales were light last week, most 
of them being made in the territory ad- 
jacent to Pittsburgh. Prices for both 
springs and hard winters remain un- 
changed. Shipping directions were fairly 
satisfactory. 

Most jobbers report that their busi- 
ness for the last few weeks has been 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. The grocery 
trade is buying lightly. Heretofore, 
many grocers in their advertisements 
featured flour. Now they mention it 
only in passing. 

Flour men, their opinion being based 
on business done for the last two months, 
have good reason to expect better trad- 
ing in the next 60 days. Semolina was 
quoted, Feb. 26, at 4%c Ib, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. 

Quotations, Feb. 26, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7.50 
@8 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; hard 
winter short patent $7.35@7.75, standard 
patent $6.50@7.25, clears $6.50@7; soft 
winter, $5.50@5.75, bulk. 

NOTES 

S. B. Fairbank, of the Judith Milling 
Co., Hobson, Mont., was here last week. 

Frank E. Clawson, of Clawson & Fisk, 
bakers and grocers, Ridgway, Pa., died 
last week. 

Herman Koch, of Charles D. Koch & 
Co., flour, who with Mrs. Koch has been 
in Bermuda, has returned home. 

Henry Taylor, aged 62, for many years 
superintendent of the P. H. Butler Co. 
stores, Pittsburgh, died in Avalon last 


week. 
C. C. Latvs. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was weaker early 
last week, influenced by the downward 
movement of wheat. At the close at 
revised figures a rather better feeling is 
evident, although local jobbers and bak- 
ers still are confining purchases to the 
satisfaction of current needs. Export 
demand is inactive. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 26: spring first 
patent $7.85@8.35, standard patent $7.50 
@7.85, first clear $7@7.25; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@7.90, straight $7.20 
@7.50; soft winter straight, $6@6.50. 


NOTES 
Harvey C. Miller, president of the 
Tidewater Terminal Co. and of the 
Southern Steamship Co., has returned 
from a short vacation in Florida. 
Among recent visitors on ’change 
were Charles W. Lonsdale, president of 
the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co, 
Kansas City, Fred Burrall, eastern ficld 
manager of the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and Samuel 
Knighton, of Samuel Knighton & Son, 
flour, New York. 
Samuet S. DaniELs. 





EASTERN FEED MERCHANTS MEET 

Burrato, N. Y.—The midwinter con- 
vention of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants was held in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., Feb. 21-23. Over 300 mem- 
bers were in attendance. L. F. Brown, 
Chicago, secretary of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, was one of 
the principal speakers. 
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SEATTLE 


Flour demand in north coast markets 
has been about normal for February; 
that is to say, it has been extremely 
quict. Most of the larger buyers still 
have flour coming on old contracts, and 
those whose contracts are becoming ex- 
hausted show no disposition to provide 
for other than near-by needs. Price con- 
cessions have been common, and this has 
caused trouble in securing shipping di- 
rections on old orders. 

North Atlantic Coast markets have 
continued to buy Pacific flour rather lib- 


erally, but central western and south- 
eastern markets were out of line last 
week. and California looked elsewhere 


than to the north Pacific Coast for its 
requirements of bakers grades and fam- 
ily flour. 


Fiour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Feb. °25: 
family short patent $7@7.80 bbl, basis 
19-l) cottons; pastry flour $5.80@6.40, 
98's; standard patent $6.75@7, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 


hard wheats, $7@7.50, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 


term Dakota, $7.80@8.20; Montana, 
$7.10@ 7.35. 

Lvport Trade.—TYhere was increased 
inquiry from Hongkong last week, and 


most of the mills represented there have 
placed a fair volume of business. Pre- 
vailing quotations were $6.20@6.30 bbl, 
cif., less 2 per cent, basis 50-lb cottons 
for straights, with some mills quoting 
somewhat lower; for cut-off (clear), 10 
@20c bbl more was asked. No business 
from North China developed. 

Demand from the Philippines increased 
also, and now that the rice crop of the 
islands has about gone into consumption 
and that flour stocks are light, further 
improvement is anticipated. ‘The amount 
of stocks of native rice in the Philip- 
pines directly affects the volume of flour 
imports. During August-November, 
1926, inclusive, when a large rice crop 
was available, imports of Pacific flour 
averaged 45,000 bbls a month, while in 
December, 1926, and January, 1927, they 
were respectively 25,000 and 17,000 bbls. 
South American demand, which has been 
somewhat above normal for some months, 
has continued about the same, but that 
from the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent has shown no improvement, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 








Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

oem, BO68O. sce daa ks 16,800 24,398 52 
Previous week 46,800 27,650 59 
PO BO Saesauces 15,310 30 
Two years ago..... 20,964 40 
Three years ago... 28,356 54 
Four years ago.... 52,800 41,479 79 
Five years ago.... 52,800 24,897 7 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Fel 0-26 .... . 57,000 39,535 69 
Pre us week .... 57,000 58 
SORE GD Geiikiaekts 57,000 32 
Two years ago..... 7,000 20 
Thre years ago... 7,000 61 
Four years ago.... 57,000 . 51 
Five years ago.... 57,000 37,830 66 


LOS ANGELES 


Flour sales dropped off considerably 
last week. Recent heavy rains which 
drenched the state, curtailiing retail 
trade, have made themselves felt in the 
Wholesale business. This fact, coupled 


With the nearness of tax day, has tend- 
ed to induce the larger bakers to buy 
for immediate needs only. Although mills 
can do nothing to stimulate trade, they 
are optimistic over the future for the 
whole year. 


The tourist season in south- 


beginning. De- 
early in 
Production is normal, and stocks 
Prices remain unchanged. 


ern California is just 
mand is expected to increase 
March. 
are large. 


Quotations, Feb. 25, car lots, basis 
%'s: hard wheat seconds $7.50 bbl, 
blended seconds $7.30; California pas- 


try, $7; Kansas straight grade, $7.50; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Da- 
kota straight grade, $8; Montana 
straight grade, $7.50; Washington pas- 
try, $6.75. 


PORTLAND 


Flour buying in this district continues 
quiet, with most of the bakers taking 
only enough for their early needs. The 
market is fairly steady at unchanged 
quotations, family patents being listed, 
Feb. 26, at $7.65 bbl, bakers hard wheat 
at $7.75 and bakers blue-stem flour at 
$7.15, in straight cars. 

A small amount of oriental business is 
being worked, but most foreign bids are 
under the market. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 20-26 ae 25,268 40) 
Previous week ....... 47 
rer as 44 
Two years a@fO ....-0.-. 62 


63 


Three years ago 
Four years ago ........ 


Five years ago 56 





Flour exports from Portland for the 
week were 10,000 bbls to Dairen, 3,222 
to Guayaquil, 842 to Rotterdam, 516 to 
Arica, and 500 to Pimental. Domestic 
shipments were 5,000 sacks to Los An- 
geles, 670 tons to San Francisco, and 115 
tons to Wilmington. Wheat exports 
were 4,203 bus to Guayaquil. 

J. M. Lownspace. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour continues unchanged. Prices 
have not shown the effect of the softer 
tone in wheat, and probably will not, 
unless a material decline occurs. Trade, 
generally, is dull. Wholesale bakery 
business in the East Bay district is still 
suffering from the price war among 
chain stores, which are selling bread at 
6@l10c per loaf. Wholesale bakeries are 
holding at 12c, but their volume has de- 
creased in many cases to an unprofitable 
basis, which has reduced flour deliveries 
to a minimum. There is little new busi- 
ness available, and brokers and jobbers 
are concentrating their efforts on getting 
delivery of flour already sold. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 25, 98’s, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco, carload lots, draft terms: family 
patents, $8.80@9 bbl; Montana standard 


patents $7.50@7.75, clears $6.70@6.90; 
Kansas standard patents, $7.70@7.80; 
Dakota standard patents, $7.50@7.70; 


Oregon-Washington blue-stem patents 
$6.80@6.90, straight grades $6.60@6.80; 
northern hard wheat blends, $7@7.20; 
northern pastry, $6.50@6.70; California 
pastry, $6.20@6.40. 

* * 

K. H. Leonard, president of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., and I. A. Welk, president of the 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co., have 
returned to their homes from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 

E. M. Lrrsincer. 


OGDEN 

Demand from Pacific Coast territory 
was improved slightly last week, with 
new orders coming in larger quantities, 
but shipping specifications slow. Millers 
accounted for this condition on the basis 
that March 1 is the date set for Cali- 
fornia tax assessments, so stocks are held 
to the minimum. Heavier shipping in- 





MILLER 


structions are expected this week. De- 
mand from the Southeast was steady, 
and shipping instructions were normal. 

Operation of Ogden mills continued at 
capacity, and smaller ones throughout 
the state and in southern Idaho were 
reported operating at 50 per cent or 
more, largely due to southeastern de- 
mand. 

Flour prices, all in 98-lb cotton bags, 
showed slight declines in the Southeast, 
but steadiness on the Pacific Coast and 
in the intermountain territory. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 26, to the Southeast were on 
the basis of $7.30@8 bbl for high patents 
and $7@7.30 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., 
lower Mississippi River points. To Cali- 
fornia dealers the quotations were $7.60 
@8.25 for top patents and $7.20@7.85 for 
second patents, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 


cisco and other California common 
points. Quotations for Utah and Idaho 
were $6.90@7.35 for top patents and 


$6.45@6.90 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. W. E. Zuprann. 


Stocks at Canadian Ports 

Winnirvec, Man.—Peak figures for 
grain stocks at Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the present crop year were 
reached Feb. 26, when storage was placed 
at 52,613,000 bus. Authorities had ex 
pected to use freighters as auxiliary ele- 
vators at the Head of the Lakes, but the 
early advent of winter and the conse 
quent freezing in of the boats rendered 
this step impossible. 


Ocean Freight Rate Changes 

New York, N. Y.—The Barr Ship 
ping Corporation reported the following 
2@ic changes in ocean freight rates from 
the Atlantic seaboard: to Aberdeen 26c, 
Bremen 23c, Dundee 26c, Glasgow 20c, 
Hamburg 20c, Hull 25c, Leith 25¢, Liv- 
erpool 18c, London 18c, Manchester 18c. 


Grain Afloat at Milwaukee 

MitwavuKkee, Wis.—Six vessels here are 
loaded, two are under the spouts, and 
one is awaiting its turn at the elevators 
to load for eastern Great Lakes ter- 
minals. ‘The total amounts to 1,983,250 
bus, of which 255,000 are rye, 87,635 
wheat, 1,070,625 corn and 569,990 oats. 





Houston-New York Sailings 
OxLaAnomMa Criry, Oxia—-The South 
ern Pacific Railway has completed its 
Houston, Texas, terminal, at a cost of 
$1,200,000. The port has been formally 
opened, ‘Two sailings weekly between 
Houston and New York will be made. 


Ocean Kates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
From 
Canada 








{Feb. and tNew 
To tNew York March Orleans 
Aberdeen , . 28.00 80.00 = aad 
Amsterdam 25.00 23.00 425.00 
I. 6 6:0 .0.4-4.0 00: 25.00 eee 7725.00 
Avonmouth ........ 27.00 21.00 aae® 
OT Se -- 27.00 25.00 37.00 
WEE 35.00 <a 51.00 
|) 40.00 eens 35.00 
Bremen 23.00 . +#25.00 
0 "Eee 27.00 
RE aa ob 4a oes 27.00 eee 
Copenhagen ....... 356.00 47.00 
a SPREE ECCT Tee 27.00 rrr 
| RRA re *35.00 55.00 
221 0) re 27.00 37.00 
Dundee .. *28.00 Fs 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 sacs 40.00 
CHIBPOMAP ccscsccece *40.00 eee eeee 
eres ee *22.00 22.00 37.00 
Gothenburg 35.00 36 47.00 
Hamburg *23.00 23 +#25.00 
Havre > ctoe. Gea ver 35.00 
Helsingfors ........ 35.00 38.00 53.00 
Hull : ; *27.00 22.00 ‘a5 
Leith -. *%27.00 22.00 sees 
SPUEMOGE 560 ccccees *20.00 20.00 35.00 
Pe rere *20.00 20.00 35.00 
Londonderry 27.00 35.00 ceee 
BEE 606545606068 37.00 38.00 52.00 
Manchester ........ *20.00 20.00 35.00 
eee 40.00 ens 35.00 
Newcastle ..... -+- 27.00 22.00 oe 
SRA ere 35.00 35.00 44.00 
x. MET ETEOR Ee *35.00 coos 40.00 
Rotterdam ....... 25.00 23.00 +¢25.00 
Southampton ...... *25.00 25.00 aeee 
ee 35.00 35.00 51.00 
AA sore ee *35.00 Tt esse 
OOO oc ss cesses 37.00 38.00 52.00 


+Rates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 26c, Danzig 26c, Dundee 26c, Gibraltar 
45c, Glasgow 20c, Hamburg 20c, Hull 25c, 
Man- 
Pirzus 30c, Southampton 30c, 


Leith 25c, Liverpool 18c, London 18c, 

chester 18c, 

Stettin 32c. 
{From Halifax and St. John. 
ttThrough April, 1927. 














RAILROADS GRANTED 
DELAY IN RATE CASE 


I. C. C. Postpones Until May 28 Date for 
Withdrawal and Cancellation of Pro- 
posed 6c Reduction 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission made public on 
Feb, 26 an order, dated Feb. 24, extend- 
ing the effective date of its order of 
Feb. 15 in the Minneapolis grain and 
grain products rate case until May 28. 

This action was taken in response to 
requests telegraphed by the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis and Soo railways, which 
represented that the effective date of 
the original order was so near as to give 
them little time to comply with it or to 
consider the matter further. 

A telegram also was received from 
Frank B. Townsend, director of the Min- 
neapolis Traffic Association, urging the 
Commission to grant the request of the 
two railways. 

It is believed to be the intention of 
the railways to file a formal application 
for a rehearing. The now on 
Commissioner Meyer’s docket. Original- 
ly it was assigned to Commissioner 
Campbell, but when it became evident 
that he was not in sympathy with the 
majority the case was transferred to Mr. 


Mever. 


case is 


California Rates to Be Investigated 

San Francisco, Cavr.—Inasmuch as the 
investigation now being carried on by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
rates on grain and grain products be- 
tween points within the western and 
mountain Pacific groups will involve in- 
trastate rates between points in Cali- 
fornia only as they may be related to or 
affected by the interstate rates, the rail- 
road commission of California will in- 
stitute an investigation of rates within 
California on its own account. This in 
vestigation is being instituted as a co 
operative measure with the work being 
done by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. The first hearing has been set 
for June 8, at San Francisco. 


Montreal Anticipates Activity 

Monrrear, Que.—-In view of the fact 
that an unusually large part of the 1926 
spring wheat crop of Canada remains 
to be exported during the spring and 
summer months of this year, the port of 
Montreal is anticipating a busy time 
around its terminal grain elevators as 
soon as navigation opens on the St. Law 
rence. The London Times reports the 
chartering of three vessels to load wheat 
in Montreal in May. ‘This is an_ illus- 
tration of how far ahead the grain trade 
must make its plans in order to secure 
the most economical use of all facilities 
and make certain the even flow of sup- 
plies to consumers. 

Baltimore-Central America Service 

Battimore, Mp.—The Linea Mercante 
de Colombia Steamship Co. will inaugu- 
rate a bi-weekly service between Balti- 
more and points in Central America and 
on the west coast of South America, 
March 4, when the first steamer is 
scheduled to clear for direct calls at 
Cristobal, Canal Zone and Colombian 
ports of Buenaventura and Tumaco, 
making transshipment connections at 
these points for all coastal and interior 
destinations in Central America, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru and 
Chile. 

Rates Firmer at Vancouver 

Vancouver, B. C.—-Ocean freights are 
slightly firmer. Parcel space for the 
United Kingdom and the Continent, 
March loading, is held at 40s@41s 3d. 
Considerable has been booked at 40s for 
early loading. For April parcels, 40s 
are asked, but exporters’ ideas are 35s@ 
37s 6d. Some exporters look for 30s 
parcel space late in April and May to 
meet Atlantic competition after the 
opening of navigation on the lakes. 
Charters are offered for April at 36s 6d 
@3i7s Gd, but exporters evince very little 
interest. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—There is a steady and gen- 
eral demand for millfeeds on spot and 
for immediate shipment. Mixers are 
said to be buying moderate amounts, and 
dealers are very cautious in their pur- 
chases. They generally hold off until the 
last minute before buying a car, and 
then want the feed in a hurry. There 
is also some inquiry from various east- 
ern markets for small amounts. Offer- 
ings from mills both in the Northwest 
and Southwest continue light, with many 
mills behind on deliveries. Supplies of 
feed available from other sources are 
just about enough to take care of the 
current demand, Spring bran was 


quoted, Feb. 26, at $29.50@29.75 ton, 
hard winter bran $29.25@29.50, stand- 


ard middlings $31.50@32, flour middlings 
$33.50@34, red dog $38@39. 

Milwaukee.—The fact that offerings of 
wheat feeds remain limited by light pro- 
duction continues to be the principal 
sustaining factor in holding prices 
steady, for demand is by no means ab- 
normal, save in comparison with the light 
supply. Prices have undergone few 
changes, and none of importance. The 
situation may best be described as quiet 
and steady. Springlike weather last 
week probably accounted in part for 
some slowing up of interest, but possi- 
bilities of an unusually early spring are 
not regarded as a serious factor. Nev- 
ertheless, deferred feed is not in as good 
demand as spot. Quotations, Feb. 26: 
spring bran $29@29.50 ton, winter bran 
$28.80@29.20, standard fine middlings 
$30.50@31, flour middlings $33.50@34, 
and red dog $37@38.50, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Very little local activity 
was reported in millfeed last week, but 
some mills made fair sales for shipment 
to other territories. Stocks are low, 
both in the hands of buyers and sellers, 
and as the operation of mills is not in- 
creasing there has been a slightly strong- 
er tone to quotations during the last 
several days. Interior mills are dispos- 
ing of most of their feed through split 
car sales. Quotations, Feb. 26: soft win- 
ter bran $28.75@29 ton, hard winter 
bran $28.25@28.75, and gray shorts 
$33.25@ 33.75. 

THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—The millfeed market is 
steady, due more to scarcity of offerings 
than to demand, although the latter con- 
tinues fair to good. Immediate ship- 
ment city bran will bring $27.50 ton, but 
country bran for March shipment is of- 
fered as low as $26.50. 

Considerable bran sold for February 
shipment was not delivered, due to light 
operation of mills, In fact, some Janu- 
ary bran is still being carried on the 
books. 

Jobbers report a healthy inquiry for 
standard middlings from manufacturers 
in central states territory, with sales at 
top prices. There is also an increasing 
demand for split cars. Mills also are 
doing a big mixed car business, those in 
the interior reporting inability to meet 
the demand. 

Buyers generally show little interest 
in offerings for deferred shipment, even 
at a discount under the market. Job- 
bers, however, can see nothing in the 
situation to warrant lower prices, par- 
ticularly with mills far behind on deliv- 
eries, no stocks, and no prospect of 
heavier running. 

Bran is quoted nominally by city mills 
at $27.50 ton, standard middlings $28.50 
@29, flour middlings $32@32.50, red dog 
$36@36.50, wheat mixed feed $30@33, 
and rye middlings $24, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

March 1 Year ago 
Bran... 6.6.6. .+ + $26.60@27.50 $22.60@ 23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings.. 31.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 35.00@36.50 





30.00 @34.00 
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Duluth—Mills are selling all millfeed 
they can make. Steady inquiry for 
prompt shipments came last week, but 
the scarcity of offerings made it difficult 
to do business. After taking care of 
established trade in mixed cars with 
flour, there was little or nothing left to 
sell. Advancing southwestern markets 
are causing eastern and central states 
trade to show more interest in this and 
other northwestern points. Outside mills 
that have stored supplies in railroad 
sheds here are steadily making ship- 
ments to buyers, on new or old contracts. 

Great Falls.—Mills report a little ease- 
ment in feed demand, but mills are 
heavily booked ahead for 60 days. Stand- 
ard bran was quoted, Feb. 26, at $30 
ton and standard middlings at $33. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City—Demand for bran_ is 
strong, and prices of a week ago are 
well maintained. Buying is general from 
territory east of Chicago. Prices of 
shorts are somewhat weaker. Quota- 


tions, Feb. 26, basis car lots, sacked, 
Kansas City: bran, $26@26.50 ton; 


brown shorts, $28.50@29.50; gray shorts, 
$3030.50. 

Atchison.—The feed market is slight- 
ly easier, with prices ruling on shorts 
50c ton lower. Demand for bran con- 
tinues excellent. Quotations, Feb. 26: 
shorts $31 ton, mill-run $28.50, and bran 
$26, basis Missouri River. A _ better de- 
mand was reported for March ship- 
ment. Buyers continue hesitant in book- 
ing future feed, but mills are not anxious 
to sell deferred stuff. 

Hutchinson.—Feed demand holds up 
well, though demand is slightly easier 
for shorts. In most quarters mixed car 
buyers are taking all available feed, and 
affording no opportunity for response to 
offers from rehandlers. Quotations, 
Feb. 26, basis Kansas City: bran, $27 
ton; mill-run, $80; gray shorts, $33. 

Salina, Millfeed demand remains 
firm, holding up well on bran but a lit- 
tle lower on shorts. Mills’ stocks are de- 
pleted. Prices remain unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Feb, 24, basis Kansas City, in 
100-lb lots: bran, $1.30@1.40; mill-run, 
$1.40@1.45; gray shorts, $1.55@1.60., 

Oklahoma City.—Most of the light 
feed demand last week came from mix- 
ers in dairying sections, with fewer re- 
quests from Memphis and other south- 
eastern — points. Prices remain un- 
changed, straight bran selling, Feb. 26, 
at $1.30 per 100-lb bag, mill-run $1.40, 
and shorts $1.60. 

Wichita. — Millfeed continues strong. 
Stocks have been reduced to a lower 
point than for some time. Quotations, 
Feb. 26: shorts, $1.55 per 100 Ibs; mill- 
run, $1.45; bran, $1.35. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed is not quite so 
strong, and possibly the turning point 
has been reached. It has not been so 
ready of sale, but prices have been main- 
tained. There is a suspicion that they 
would have to be cut to move any in- 
creased production. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted, on Feb, 25, at $381@ 
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81.50 ton, mixed feed at $32.50@33, and 
middlings at $34@34.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Evansville.—Millfeed was fairly steady 
last week, with demand within the sup- 
ply. Quotations, Feb. 27: bran, $29 ton; 
mixed feed, $30.50; shorts, $32. 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—The millfeed market has 
been holding its own, with no changes 
of importance in price. Business has 
been only fair. Quotations, Feb. 25: red 
dog, $44@45 ton; flour middlings, $38@ 
39; standard middlings, $35.50@36; 
standard bran, $34.50@35. 

Memphis.—Only an occasional car of 
millfeed is sold, as lower prices are an- 
ticipated. Mild weather and better pas- 
tures than usual this early in the season 
help to restrict consumption, while many 
people are supplying their needs by 
getting mixed cars. Wheat bran sold, 
Feb. 26, at $29.50 ton, and gray shorts 
at $34.25@34.50. 

Nashville.—Millfeed continues in good 
demand, with values steady. Quotations, 
Feb. 26: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $26@28 
ton; standard middlings, $29@31. 


THE EAST 

Boston.—A firm market exists for do- 
mestic wheat feeds, with offerings limit- 
ed and some advance in prices. Demand 
is quiet. Other feeds quiet, with a lower 
range of prices quoted. No Canadian 
pure bran or middlings are offered. 
Quotations, Feb. 26, on domestic feeds, 
near-by or prompt shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $36@37; 
hard winter bran, $36@36.50; soft win- 
ter bran, $36.50@37; standard mid- 
dlings, $36.75@37.25; flour middlings, $41 
(@41.50; mixed feed, $37@40.50; red dog, 
$44.50@45.50; oat hulls, $15; stock feed, 
$36.50. 

Baltimore.—Feed was both firmer and 
easier, in instances, with demand slow 
on account of the open weather. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 26, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $35@35.50; soft winter 
bran, $35.50@36; standard middlings, 
$36.50@37.50; flour middlings, $39.50@ 
40.50; red dog, $42.75@43.75. 

Buffalo.—Directions continue to come 
in on old orders, but there is a lack of 
vigor to new inquiries. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 26: spring 
bran, $32 ton; standard spring mid- 
dlings, $33; flour middlings, $36; red 
dog, $39.50. 

Pittsburgh—Millfeed sales were light 
last week, and prices firm. Buyers took 
only small lots for prompt shipment. 
Quotations, Feb. 26: standard middlings, 
$34.50@35.50 ton; flour middlings, $37.50 
@39; spring wheat bran, $33@33.50; red 
dog, $41.50@ 42.50. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light, and the market rules firm and 
higher, with a moderate demand. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 26, prompt shipment: spring 
bran $36@37.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$36@37.50, soft winter bran $36.50@ 
37.50, standard middlings $37@38, flour 
middlings $40.50@41.50, as to quality; 
red dog, $44@45. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland.—There was only moderate 
trading in millfeed last week and, with 
offerings not pressing on the market, the 
former list prices were maintained, mill- 
run being quoted, Feb. 26, in straight 
‘ars at $32 ton, and middlings at $47. 

Seattle—The millfeed market showed 
little change last week, that is, demand 











SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 1, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





















Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ........ ...$29.560@29.75 $27.50@28.00 §.....@..... $.....@.. $35.00 @35.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 26.00@26.50 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... eeees eeces cece cube . -@..... 28.50@29.00 35.50@36.00 
Standard middlings*.... 31.50@32.00 29.00 @29.50 28.50@29.00 .....@..... 36.50@37.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 33.50@34.00 32.00 @32.5 » .@30.00 31.50@32.50 39.50@40.50 
Re SE o.delcas svseweses 38.00@39.00 36.00 @36.50 ere, fee povene@ecsces @8,90Q@46.76 

Buffalo Phila delphia Bosto Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ......eseses $.....@32.00 $36.00 @37.50 $36.00@37.00 $32.5 ( wccee Beccce 
Hard winter bran ...... -@..... 36.00 @37.50 36.00@36.50 32.60@33.5 er, Sere 
Soft winter bran ....... 86.50 @37.50 36.50@37.00 33.00@34.00 26.00@28.00 


- @33.00 
- @36.00 
- @39.50 


Standard middlings*.... 
Flour middlingst ....... 
Red dog a 


Spring bran 
POPemte «ccccececec «eee» @32.00 
qWinnipeg ........ «sees @26.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort 


37.00 @38.00 36.75 @37.25 
40.50 @41.50 41.00 @41.50 


33.50@34.50 29.00@31.00 
36.50@37.50 .....@..... 


44.00 @45.00 44.25@45.25 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 
Shorts Middlings 
$.....@34.00 $.....@40.00 
- @28.00 cces se cces 


William basis. 






was good for spot feed, but weak for de- 
ferred shipment. Washington mills 
quoted $30@31 ton to jobbers for mill- 
run. February-March Montana mixed 
feed was quoted at $29 ton; April-May, 
$28.50. 

San Francisco.—There is a tendency 
toward lower prices for feeds. Scarcity 
is prompting holders to keep prices at 
the top, limiting sales to immediate re- 
quirements. Local stocks are slowly ac- 
cumulating, but mills are not anxious to 
have much on hand. Red bran is scarce. 
Mill-run is fairly plentiful from local 
and eastern sources. Canadian mid- 
dlings are being offered at $2 under the 
domestic market, with no takers. North- 
ern feed for April and May is quoted at 
$1 under March. There is no interest 
in futures, however. Quotations, Feb, 
25, carload lots, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco, prompt shipment, draft terms: 
Montana bran and mill-run, March, *33 
@34 ton; Kansas bran, $36@37; north- 
ern standard bran and mill-run, $31@ 
35; white bran and mill-run, $35@ 36: 
northern red mill-run, April, $382@33; 
middlings, $46.50@47.50; shorts, $35@ 
36; low grade flour, $50@51. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed dropped $I 
last week, and the market is dull. Buy- 
ing is only in small lots for immediate 
use. Production remains normal and 
large stocks are being carried by the 
mills. Quotations, Feb. 25: Kansas bran, 
$35 ton; white mill-run, $36; red mill- 
run, $35; blended mill-run, $35; flour 
middlings, $46. 


Ogden.—Millfeed demand was light 
last week. California buyers reported 
that green feed conditions had so im- 
proved that trading had slackened :na- 
terially. Prices held firm, excepting for 
slight changes in the Utah and Idaho 
market. Red bran was quoted Feb. 26 
at $34.50@35.50 ton, blended bran «nd 
mill-run $36, white bran $37@37.50, and 
middlings $46.50@47.50, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. Quotations to Utah and 
Idaho dealers showed a reduction of red 
bran to $29.50@30.50 ton, white bran 
$31@31.50, and middlings $40@41, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—There has been no change in 
millfeed. Business is curtailed on ac- 
count of scarcity of bran, for which there 
is an excellent inquiry. Shorts and mid- 
dlings are selling freely, but mills are 
able to take care of their customers’ re- 
quirements of the latter products. ‘The 
market is firm, owing to light production. 
Quotations, Feb. 26: bran $32 ton, shorts 
$34 and middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points 





Winnipeg.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues keen in the western provinces, 
and mills’ stocks of bran and shorts are 
negligible. Local demand has for some 
months absorbed the output from the 
prairie mills, and no abatement is looked 
for until spring. Prices are steady. 
Quotations, Feb. 26, Fort William basis: 
Manitoba, bran $26 ton, shorts %28; 
Saskatchewan, bran $26, shorts $28; Al- 
berta, bran $27, shorts $29; British Co- 
lumbia, bran $27@29, shorts $29@ 31; 
Pacific Coast, bran $30, shorts $32. 


Montreal.—Millfeed is firm, owing to 
light production. Prices have not 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 26:  hran 
$32.25 ton, shorts $34.25, middlings 
$40.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate 


points. At Fort William: bran #24, 
shorts $26, middlings $32, jutes, ex- 


track, net cash; $1 less when containing 
mill-run screenings. 
Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed a‘ the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Feb. 26, in tons, with compariso 
7-Receipts— --Shipments 


1927 1926 1927 926 
Minneapolis 1,909 210 13,103 194 
Kansas City 1,340 580 2,620 s, 840 
New York 2 12 eee 
ae 6 6:84 eee 93 
Baltimore ..... 235 323 
Philadelphia .. 240 320 ve 
Milwaukee .... 74 740 2,392 843 





Boston.—Old oats for shipment all- 
rail were quoted, Feb. 26, at 60@70c bu 
for regular 40@42-lb; regular 38@40-lb, 
57@60c; new regular 38@40-lb, 56@ 57¢: 
regular 36@38-lb, 53@55c; regular 34@ 
36-lb, 52@54c. Demand moderate. 
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report that 
shipping directions are coming in at a 


Chicago.—Manufacturers 


fair rate. Buyers seem inclined to clean 
up old contracts, but new business is not 
very active. Buying is mainly for ship- 
ment within 30 days, as at this time of 
year there is very little booked for de- 
ferred delivery. Dairy feeds were quot- 
ed, Feb. 26, at $39@42 ton, scratch feed 
38 40, mash feeds $57@58. 

St. Louis —Demand for mixed feed 
was spotted last week, but in the main 
quiet. Bad roads still prevent farmers 
from buying as heavily as they otherwise 
Practically all business is for im- 
mediate shipment. The last break in 
corn brought in some inquiries from 
southern buyers, but otherwise the trade 
is operating strictly on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, Feb. 26, at $43@44.50 ton, high 
grade horse feed $37@39, and scratch 
feed $42.50@43.50. 

Nushville-—Mixed feeds were in better 
demand last week. Marked improve- 
ment was reported in orders for high 
gra‘e poultry feeds. Prices ruled about 
steady. Quotations, Feb. 26: horse feed, 
100-!b bags, $29@38 ton; dairy feed, $33 
@4;; poultry scratch feed, $39@49; 
poultry mash feed, $59@71. 

Memphis.—With increased activity in 
agricultural sections because of unusual- 
ly good weather for the latter part of 
February, some improvement has _ oc- 
curred in demand for horse and mule 
feeds. Buying is restricted, however, by 
loans to the furnishing trade being with- 
held until March 1. The outlook is re- 
garded as favorable, as cotton has been 
selliug freely and at better prices. Dairy 


wot Id. 


and poultry feed movement is_ better 
than it was a year ago. 
Buffalo—Mixed poultry feeds con- 


tinue in active demand, with no price 
changes. Dairy feeds continue to drag, 
with mills urging shipping directions. 
Quotations, Feb. 26: standard dairy ra- 
tions, 24 per cent protein, $40@41 ton; 
poultry seratch feed, $37.50@38; poultry 
mash feed, with buttermilk $52, without 
buttermilk $47, 

Toronto.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
slower, but fair. Prices show no change. 
Quotations, Feb. 26: oat chop $46.25 ton, 
oat and barley chop $44.25, crushed oats 
5.25, barley meal $42.25, corn meal 
$38.25, feed wheat $54.25, oat feed $28.25, 
chick feed $62.25, car lots, delivered at 
Ontario country points; less than car 
lots are quoted at the same prices, but 
the basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; 
discount for cash, 25¢ ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market 
is steady, with supplies limited and de- 
mand fair. Ordinary grinding screen- 
ings are quoted at $11.50@12.50 ton, 
fo.b., Minneapolis or Duluth; heavy 
screenings, $12.50@14; flaxseed screen- 
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ings, $13.50@15; wild buckwheat screen- 
ings, $17@18.50; lightweight sheep feed 
screenings, $11.50@12.50. Canadian ref- 
use is also unchanged at $6.50 ton, f.o.b., 
Port Arthur or Fort William. 

Winnipeg.— Refuse screenings were 
quoted, Feb. 26, by brokers at $3 ton. 
Sales, however, were made at consider- 
ably higher figures, there being a keen 
demand for this commodity. At Winni- 
peg they sold as high as $7 ton, while 
recleaned standard screenings sold at 
$21, on track, Fort William basis. 

Toronto.—Supplies of screenings at 
bay ports will barely be sufficient for 
requirements until navigation reopens. 
Quotations, Feb. 26: recleaned standard 
screenings $26.50@28.50 ton, car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points, according to 
freights. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—The cottonseed meal mar- 
ket is firm, and holders offer little. Re- 
cent statistics stimulated buying and 
brought the higher prices, but demand 
is not quite so keen, shorts having cov- 
ered their needs. Mills are expecting 
light seed movement, even after planting, 
and higher prices are anticipated for the 
rest of the season. Trading, Feb. 26, 
was on a local basis of $35 ton for 41 
per cent and $36 for 43 per cent. Hulls 
were firm at $6 for loose in large lots. 

New Orleans.—A better demand for 
cottonseed products was reported last 
week, but export trade was quiet. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 24: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $29.50@30 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $33 
@33.50; hulls, sound quality, $7@7.25. 








Chicago.—The market on cottonseed 
meal is strong, and the last advance 
checked buying. Quotations, Feb. 26, 
$41.50 ton, for 43 per cent. 

Milwaukee.—The market continues to 
show strength and asking limits are be- 
ing firmly maintained. There is a mod- 
erate demand, and the supply is not be- 
ing pressed on the market. Consump- 
tion has been increasing steadily since 
feeders began to realize the cheapness of 
the feed, and despite the steady increase 
in price, demand is well maintained. 
Quotation, Feb. 26, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$35.50@38.50 ton. 


San Francisco.—Concentrates, gener- 
ally, are lower. The trade is well booked 
ahead, and is showing no interest. Cot- 
tonseed meal and cake were quoted, Feb. 
25, at $35 ton. 

Los Angeles.—Prices of cottonseed 
products remain steady, with sales nor- 
mal. Large stocks are being carried by 
the mills, as the regular production sea- 
son is over. The high price is a barrier 
to large sales, as millfeeds are much 
lower. Cottonseed meal on Feb. 25 was 
quoted at $38 ton. 


Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal prices 
took an upward trend last week and 
held firm. Sales were slightly im- 
proved, although small lot buying pre- 
vailed. Quotations, Feb. 26: 43 per cent 





protein, $42.50 ton; 41 per cent, $41.50; 
36 per cent, $40. 

Buffalo—Cottonseed meal is_unset- 
tled and lower. Resellers and mills free 
in their offerings. The market closed 
weak and lower. Quotations, Feb. 26: 
43 per cent, $42.50 ton; 41 per cent, 
$41.25; 36 per cent, $38. 

Boston.—There is a quiet demand for 
cottonseed meal locally, with prices a 
shade lower. Offerings are fairly good. 
Local stocks are light. On Feb. 26 ship- 
pers offered meal at $40.25@46 ton, in 
100-lb sacks. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal prices have 
advanced $2 during the week. Demand 
has fallen off. Quotations, Feb. 26: 43 
per cent protein meal $42.50 ton, car lots, 
Hamilton freights. 





find 
Any business offering is keenly 
Mill prices continue ir- 
regular, the spread being fully 50c. A 
fairly general quotation on Feb. 26 was 
$6.50 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, car lots, 
delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per 


Toronto.—Cereal mills trading 
difficult. 


competed for. 


cent over rolled oats. There has been 
little exporting business on this crop for 
Canadian millers. The oats harvest was 
poor, and Canadian mills are unable to 
compete with exporters of other coun- 
tries in over-sea markets. 

Winnipeg.—Oatmeal continues quiet. 
Export sales last week were of moderate 
volume, while domestic demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal remains without 
feature. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 26: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3.10, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats are quiet at 
$3.50@3.60 per bag of 90 Ibs, in jobbing 
quantities, delivered to the trade; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Buffalo.—Rolled oats continue in good 
demand, with price changes unimportant. 
Quotations, Feb. 26: rolled oats, $3.05 
per 90-lb bag; reground oat feed, $12.50; 
fine ground oat groats, $57; ground feed- 
ing oatmeal, $55; cereal oats, 48c bu. 

Boston.—A good demand for oatmeal, 
with market firm. On Feb. 26 rolled 
was quoted at $3.15, and cut and ground 
at $3.46, all in 90-Ib sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is quiet, and 
prices favor buyers. Supplies are small, 
but ample. Quotations, Feb. 26, $3.30@ 
3.50 per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on March 1 at $2.82% per 90 Ibs. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Handlers of dried butter- 
milk report a brisk demand especially 
for less than car lots. There is some 
buying of car lots, but many larger 
users have their requirements contracted 
for. Quotations, Feb. 26, 942.@10'%c Ib. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 28, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 
Minneapolis— 1926 

Bran ee" $22.00 $: 

Pure wheat bran 















24.00 
Middlings ; 23.00 
Flour middlings 26.00 
Red dog . 33.00 35.00@36.00 
Mixed feed Te 50 @ 29.00 
Old process oil meal 48.00 b.00 @ 47.50 
Bran® ... . e . 32.50 36.00@36.25 
Middlings* ry . 32.00 36.50@37.00 
Red dog* .. . 44.00 44.00@44.50 
Duluth— 
Dt stbans che neve 23.00 26.50@27.00 
Middlings ‘ paae -. 23.00 27.00 @27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Country mixed feed 29.50 27.50@28.50 
Red dog S662 35.00 34.00@34.50 
St. Louis— 
Bran ... : 26.50 27.50@28.50 
Brown shorts ‘ -» 29.00 31.00@32.50 
Gray shorts ‘ - 31.00 34.00@34.50 
Oat feed ‘ - 8.50 12.00@14.00 
Hominy feed 25.00 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran socesess 29.50 31.00@32.50 
Bran ceeeeece -. 28.50 30.00@31.00 
Standard middlings .. 28.00 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 36.00@36.50 
Red dog ‘ aeae . 386.00 36.50@37.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 32.00 35.00@36.00 
Oil meal . eeeeeeeeee 44.00 44.00@ 46.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran .. , 24.00 26.00@26.50 
Bran . > ‘ . 24.00 25.50@26.00 
Brown shorts ..... 27.00 30.50@81.00 
Gray shorts .. eae 28.00 33.00@34.00 
Red dog ..... ; 38.00 17.00 @37.50 


Philadelphia— 
Winter bran 
Pure bran 
Spring bran q 3 
Spring middlings ‘ 33.00 36.00@36.50 





Red dog ‘ ' 41.00 $3.00 @ 44.50 
Flour middlings 39.00 41.00@43.50 


Milwaukee 
Winter bran 
Bran . 
Middlings a a 
Flour middlings 
Red dog an 
Rye feed weed 22.00 





‘ : 
Cottonseed meal .. 36.50 35 

Brewers’ dried grainst 24.00 25.00 @ 27.00 

Hominy feed* ; . 32.00 384,.00@385.00 


Gluten feedtt . 34.60 @932.75 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
SS FP ee ee $8.30 $9.10 
CE -i0 6 4's 6.6008 0-408 ~» 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis .. 7 





Kansas City ......... 8.90 9.70 

| 5.70 6.50 

Buffalo ..... Tree bua 4.70 

* Boston. tChicago 1100 Ibs *March- 
April. 

Buffalo.—Supplies of oats were limit- 


ed last week, and local industries were 
unable to fill their requirements. ‘The 
scarcity of offerings increased as_ the 
week drew to a close. 

Toronto.—Coarse grains are dull. On- 
tario oats declined le and American corn 
3c, while western oats are %c lower. 
Quotations, Feb. 26: Ontario oats (nom- 
inal) 53@55c bu, barley 67@70c, rye 
98c@$l, car lots, track, country points; 
No. 2 American yellow corn, all-rail from 
Chicago, Hamilton freights, 83c; No. 3 
Canadian western oats 67',c, all-rail, 
delivered, Ontario points. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash market was rather 
inactive last week. Local mills only 
picked up odd cars of the better grades 
of hard winters. The congestion in local 
elevators is causing further declines in 
the basis price of good milling wheat. 
Lower grades were steady early in the 
week, and good feed wheat was wanted. 
Later, demand slowed up, as buyers ap- 
parently had their needs for chicken 
wheat well covered. Outside mills are 
not interested in wheat supplies, but 
seem to be chiefly concerned over can- 
cellations of flour contracts. Basis for 
No. 1 red was 114,@3c under May, No. 
2 red 2@4c under, No. 3 red 6@10c 
under; No. 1 hard May price to le un- 
der, No. 2 hard 2@4c under, No. 3 hard 
6@10c under; No. 1 dark northern 5c 
over to 5c¢ under, No. 2 dark northern 
5e over to 8c under, No. 1 northern 5c 
over to 5c under. Sales at the week 
end: No. 2 red $1.35% bu, No. 3 red 
$1.824,; No. 1 hard $1.38%4, No. 2 hard 
$1.37Y,@1.37Y,. 

Minneapolis.—Less activity is noted in 
cash wheat. Milling inquiry throughout 
the week lagged, with buyers showing in- 
terest only in the top grades. The mea- 
ger receipts of heavy test wheat, high 
in protein, are absorbed early each day 
at unchanged premiums, but the lighter, 
softer varieties go begging. For 60-lb 
wheat, 15 per cent protein, 6@10c bu 
over May is bid, but occasionally a car 
weighing 61 or 62 lbs will bring lle over. 
This, however, is top. Fourteen per cent 
protein wheat is quoted at 5@9c over 
May, 13 per cent 4@7e over, and 12 per 
cent 2@6c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 26 
was $1.38144,@1.47%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.374,@141%. No. 1 dark closed 
March 1 at $1.39%,.@1.46%, and No. 1 
northern $1.38°4,@ 1.41%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 26 
was $1.40°% @1.54¥%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.37°,@1.49%. No. 1 amber closed on 
March 1 at $1.42%@1.52%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.39%@1.48%. 


Based on the close, March 1, the min- 
imum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.24 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.22; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.26, No. 1 northern $1.24; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.23, No. 1 northern $1.21; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.13, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.11. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to Feb. 26, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000s 
omitted ) : 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis 50,815 72,986 74,064 68,913 
Duluth 32,207 54,763 89,684 25,328 










83,022 127,749 163,748 94,241 

Winnipeg.—The general trend of 
wheat last week was lower, but a reac- 
tion took place, as was expected, on the 
receipt of President Coolidge’s veto of 
the McNary-Haugen bill. The advance 
brought the closing price for the week 
on wheat to 4@¥,c higher than that 
for the previous session. Early in the 
week, optrations were chiefly local. 
Prices have fluctuated fractionally, and 
considerable liquidation was in evidence 
on the advances, Buying, which was 
credited to exporting interests, was 
registered at the close of the session, and 
for the first time this season over-sea 
contracting for the opening of navigation 
was reported. <A considerable spread 
between Winnipeg and Chicago May 
wheat has been in evidence. Cash wheat 
has been only moderately active, and 
chiefly confined to odd car lots. How- 


Totals 


ever, cash grains gained strength at the 
end of the week, when some good export 
sales were reported for both the At- 
lantic and the 


Pacific seaboards. Mill- 
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ing demand has been negligible. No. 1 
northern, in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur, closed Feb. 26 at $1.40% 
bu. 

Duluth—Mills have slowed down in 
their buying of choice spring cash offer- 
ings, with a resultant quieting effect on 
the market. Choice dry Montana wheat 
with high protein content is in fair de- 
mand at unchanged prices. There is bet- 
ter demand for ordinary offerings around 
the May basis, elevators doing most of 
the business. No. 1 dark closed, Feb. 26, 
at $1.395%,@1485% bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.37%,@144%; No. 3 dark, $1.33%@ 
1.425 Receipts and shipping opera- 
tions continue fair. Quality grades of 
durum sell well to milling interests. Ele- 
vators show interest in the ordinary and 
intermediate types. The low grades are 
slow. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-Amber durum 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 
146% @163% 146% @163% 151% 
146% @166% 146% @166% 151% 

Holiday 
@165 145 @165 150 150 
% @164% 144% @164% 149% 149% 
5%) @166% 146% @166% 151% 151% 
% @165% 142% @165% 150% 150% 

City.—Prices and premiums 
were steady most of last week, with de- 
mand fair. Movement from the country 
continues heavy for the time of year. 
Prices, Feb. 26: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.32 
@1.38 bu, No. 2 $1.3114,@1.37%, No. 3 
$1.30Y,@1.37, No. 4 $1.284,@1.35Y,; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.30@1.31¥,, No. 2 $1.291/ 
@1.31, No. 3 $1.2814,@1.30%, No. 4 
$1.261/,@1.291/,. 7 : 

St. Louis.—Soft wheat was dull last 
week, particularly for cars without bill- 
ing. There were fair offerings, mostly 
near by. Shippers had a few scattered 
single car orders. Local demand flat. 
Hard wheat easier. Track offerings very 
light, but not much demand. Receipts 
last week were 208 cars, against 233 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Feb. 
26: No. 1 red $1.34@1.3414 bu, No. 2 red 
$1.321,@1.331,, No. 3 red $1.30@1.31%; 
No. 1 hard $1.3914,, No. 2 hard $1.371, 
@1.38. ed 

Toledo.—There was a wide range in 
wheat on Feb. 25, due to the fact that 
some millers are keeping their bids Ic 
below those of the grain trade, but, nev- 
ertheless, are receiving shipments of 






Durum 

No. 2 
151% 
151% 


wheat. The bid for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, on Feb. 25, was $1.29@ 


1.30 bu. 

Indianapolis.—A rather steady demand 
featured last week’s market. Orders 
were for small quantities, but they were 
rather more numerous than for the pre- 
vious weeks of February. Prices are 
steady, fluctuations being only one or 
two cents during the week. On Feb. 26 
$1.26@1.27 bu was bid for No. 2 red and 
No. 2 hard, local rate points. 

Milwaukee.—A net decline of 1@2c bu 
is noted in the cash wheat market, the 
reduction being wholly in line with op- 
tions. The premium basis, while un- 
changed, is just steady. Offerings are 
light and there is a good demand for the 
better qualities, which are scarce. Re- 
ceipts were 60 cars, against 45 in the 
previous week and 16 a year ago. Very 
little dark northern is arriving, and its 
value is not a factor. Closing quotations, 
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Feb. 26: No. 1 hard winter $1.40@1.42 
bu, No. 1 red winter $1.36@1.38, No. 1 
mixed $1.34@1.36, No. 1 durum $1.33@ 
1.34. 

Nashville.—Receipts of wheat at Nash- 
ville have been light, movement running 
less than half as much as at the corre- 
sponding time last year. Some ship- 
ments are being made. The market was 
irregular last week, with trend chiefly 
downward. Mills continue in the market 
for wheat for running needs, though the 
tone of the market discourages business. 
No. 2 old wheat, with bill, Feb. 26, was 
quoted at $1.45@1.48 bu, Nashville. 

New York.—Reports. at the close of 
last week that trade restrictions at the 
leading exchanges would be removed 
lifted prices and broadened trade. This 
news overshadowed the veto of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, on which announce- 
ment the market had sagged slightly. 
Export sales were somewhat improved. 
Quotations on cash grain, Feb. 26: No. 
2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.503%, bu; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.667% ; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.53%; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.66; No. 2 mixed du- 
rum, f.o.b., export, nominal. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Feb. 26 
was 14%,@1%c lower than in the pre- 
vious week, with export demand con- 
stant and stocks, about evenly divided 
between domestic and Canadian, showing 
a decrease of 134,000 bus. Closing prices, 
Feb. 26: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.44, 
bu; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.39Y,, No. 3 $1.354%; southern No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.38%, No. 3 
$1.34, No. 4 $1.8014, No. 5 $1.26; 
range of southern bag lots for week, 
$1.30@1.39%,. Most arrivals went to ex- 
port elevators. Exports included 117,- 
658 bus domestic and 368,115 Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week, 
255,848 bus; stock, 1,120,588. 

Buffalo.—Millers continue disinterested 
in either soft winter, hard winter or 
spring wheat. Several offerings of soft 
winter were made last week, with no 
interest shown. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat early last week 
declined 114¢ but, at revised figures, ex- 
porters are showing more interest, and 
at the close a better feeling is evident. 
Quotations, Feb. 26, car jlots in export 


elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.44, bu; 

No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.39'. 
San Francisco—Wheat steady, with 

demand slow and offerings light. Mill- 


ing was quoted, Feb. 26, at $2.30 per 100 
Ibs. Receipts last week were 1,520 tons. 

Seattle—Milling and export demand 
were light last week: Cash quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, Feb. 25: 
soft and western white and northern 
spring, $1.33@1.334% bu; hard winter, 
$1.30; western red, $1.29/,; Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.34@1.36. 

Portland.—Exporters showed more in- 
terest in wheat last week as buyers, but 
there was not enough competition to 
affect prices. The buying appeared to 
be to fill a few uncovered sales, as no 
recent export business has been an- 
nounced. Mills took but little wheat of 
any kind. Closing bids on Feb. 26 at 
the Merchants’ Exchange for March de- 
livery: Big Bend blue-stem and hard 
white, $1.32 bu; Federation, soft white 
and western white, $1.31; northern 
spring, $1.29; hard winter, $1.281%4; west- 
ern red, $1.28. 

Ogden.—Wheat arrivals increased 
slightly last week. Quotations remain 
unchanged, being, Feb. 26, as follows: 
No. 2 northern spring $1.23@1.31 bu, No. 
2 dark hard Turkey $1.18@1.31, No. 2 
hard winter $1.02@1.18, and No. 2 soft 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Wheat to Feb. 19, '27 


RES ee eee ee oe 342,000 
United Kingdom ....... 201,000 
Other Europe .......... 679,000 
EN, a8 G00%00-44 040406 310,000 
Other countries ........ 52,000 

SORE: Wb Ckc eee Oi ws *1,584,000 


—Week ending—— 
Feb. 20, 26 


———July 1 to——_—_., 
Feb. 20, ’26 


r 
Feb. 12, '27 Feb. 19, '27 








caer? | teens 7,663,000 1,870,000 
seeese 203,000 32,535,000 9,373,000 
20,000 486,000 49,024,000 10,641,000 
cases 117,000 18,020,000 11,739,000 
141,000 71,000 15,712,000 5,711,000 
161,000 7,000 39,334,000 





Wheat flour, United States 
and Canadian, in transit *152,000 230,000 215,000 8,560,000 
ROOSOT igs on © 6:5'9.0:6.5:09.4:5.5 Baad 120,000 94,000 522,000 23,076,000 
Ce. Ana ae eh tek ® +8ae 0 aes 1,322,000 330,000 503,000 ‘ 16,020,000 
J ee eae a ee eee ee 70,000 175,000 19,000 3,748,000 23,483,000 
Rye y bg bce e bh s.¥ 0604600 ee 0es 136,000 30,000 401,000 7,408,000 6,611,000 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 147,000 bus; flour, 31,600 bbls. 
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white $1.06@1.13, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Great Falls—Wheat is moving freely, 
due to farms releasing some of their 
storage holdings. Choice No. 1 dark 
northern spring on Feb. 26 was quoted 
at $1.22 bu, delivered, Great Falls. 

Vancouver.—Wheat prices continue to 
sag below Winnipeg values, particularly 
on low grades. Statistics show about 
4,000,000 bus more spot or en route 
wheat than is required for all space 
booked until the end of April. Neither 
the United Kingdom nor the Orient 
showed much interest in Vancouver 
wheat last week. The Norwegian goy- 
ernment is expected to buy a few thou- 
sand tons shortly, and there is keen com- 
petition for this business. 

Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is 
plentiful, and mills report more on offer 
than they can use. Farmers’ loads were 
quoted on Feb. 26 at $1.20@1.25 bu, at 
mill doors; car lots, on track at country 
points, $1.30. Western spring wheat has 
advanced %,c, and No. 1 northern was 
quoted. at $1.563%, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash rye was steady last 
week, and sales were fair, some being 
picked by local mills. No. 2 was quoted 
around $1.02@1.05 bu. Cash oats of the 
better grades were in good demand at 
unchanged basis. No. 2 white were quot- 
ed at 45@45¥%,c bu, No. 3 white 41@ 
43Y,c, and No. 4 white 34@40%,c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Feb. 26, and the 
closing prices on Feb. 28, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 413,@44c, 48@1ic; 
No. 2 rye, 98%c@$1.02Y%,, 9854@99%.c; 
barley, 56@74c, 57@7Ac. 

Duluth—Demand for cash oats is 
steady from feeders and elevators, but 
the light movement to this market re- 
stricts offerings. Choice and heavy sell 
readily to feeders, while ordinary grades 
go to elevators. No. 3 white closed, Feb. 
26, unchanged at 1@2c under Chicago 
May. The barley situation has not 
changed to any appreciable extent. A 
few buyers take care of the scattered 
light arrivals. Malting grades are in 
best call, the feeding type moving slower. 
Closing range, Feb. 26, was 55@73c bu. 
Spot rye, if dry and sound, meets ready 
absorption. Elevators do most of the 
buying. Low grades move slowly. There 
is good export interest shown, but no 
trading has developed. 

Winnipeg.—Offerings of coarse grains 
have been very light, and trading with- 
out feature. Prices have moved within 
a narrow range, and business done last 
week was chiefly of a spreading or spec- 
ulative nature. The cash market like- 
wise was dull, and the volume of busi- 
ness done was small. Quotations, Feb. 


26: cash No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
6154c bu; barley, 6914c; rye, $1. 
Milwaukee——Weakness early in_ the 


week was regained later, following the 
veto of the farm bill, but rye closed le 
lower, while oats were unchanged and 
barley closed strong at the best prices 
on the crop. Receipts of rye were 25 
‘ars, against 41 in the previous week 
and 6 a year ago. Shipping demand con- 
tinued active. Very little choice is being 
received. Bright oats are scarce and 
wanted, Maltsters and shippers are tak- 
ing all the barley offered. Closing quo- 
tations, Feb. 26: No. 2 rye, $1.021,,@1.03 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 43@45c; malting 
barley, 72@83c. 

San Francisco.—Barley is generilly 
quiet, although there is some demand for 
feed purposes in southern California. 
Exporters are buying very little. (uo- 
tations, Feb. 25, in 100’s, sacked: feed, 
$1.35; shipping, $1.60. Receipts for 
week, 4,855 tons; exports, 3,225. Cats 
are very scarce, although demand is light. 
Quotations, Feb. 25, 100’s, sacked: feed, 
$1.65; seed, $1.85. Receipts for week, 
201 tons. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Feb. 26: No. 
2 white, domestic, 56@57c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 5114,c asked. 

Pittsburgh—Oats of the better grades 
are in fair demand. Prices are slightly 
lower but firm. Small lot buying fea- 
tured the market last week. Quotations, 
Feb. 26: No. 2 white, 5214c bu; No. 3 
white, 501,c. 
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| GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 




















United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Feb. 





























Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, 
the 


shipments and stocks of rye at 
principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 26, in bushels (000's omit- 























Bradstreet'’s Weekly 

Following are 
stocks of wheat 
United States, Canada 








Bradstreet’s 
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Visible Grain Supply 
returns of 
Feb. 19, in the 
and the United King- 













































WHEAT os ns . : 
Min. li 26, as reported to the United States Bureau ted), with comparisons: dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
Chicago meapolis of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: Receipts Shipments Stocks also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
Feb. May July May July Canadian 1927 1926 1927 the United States and Canada, with com- 
22 Holiday American inbond Minneapolis 80 55 88 parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
23...... 139% 133% 138% Se» MONOD. Sinsmcehewens 69,533,000 9,532,000 ransas City. 7 #3 6 Changes 
24......° 189% 132% 138 % 138% BR: Seen sh 09.590 80% 5%) 13,895,000 1,631,000 Chicago ..- 27 =o 2 Week from Totals 
25 -- 360 133 % 138% - MUM neces Salaun oA.0 vit  f.* - ene caw Sook 8h 888 (2S ending pre- Feb. 20, 
26 -++ 139% 133% 138% 138 % EASE: pe NN 6,114,000 1,677,000 ————_ “3 Wheat Feb. 19 vious week 192¢ 
28...... 139 132% 137% 138% SE Senne aha s ble bce be 45,144,000 171,000 Baltimore .... 30 18 47 United States*... 59,647 +546 45,952 
Kansas City St. Louis red WOE n660.546408.6%%5 2,089,000 17,000 Philadelphia ro it Pe United Statest... 2,724 + 200 75 
Fel May July May July Stocks of United States grain in store in Milwaukee ... 40 10 27 Canada ... -. 114,146 846 1 
9: Holiday Canadian markets on Feb. 26: wheat, 473,000 Dul.-Superior.. 284 69 5 me 
92 -. 181 124% 135% 131% bus; rye, 1,583,000; corn, 1,774,000; barley, Buffalo ....... am a 7 960 749 Totals -» 176,517 + 1,592 156,898 
24 .. 130% 123% 135% 130% 78,000; oats, 218,000. *Nashville ... x cs 1 a ss United Kingdom port stocks and 
25 oo Sr 125 136 131% *Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 20. floating supply (Broomhall)— 
26 > Aaa 124 135% 131% Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks _ Totals .......... 75,100 100 54,500 
28 ee 180% 124% ONE a aacs Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat American and United Kingdom 
New York (domestic) Seattle at the principal distributing centers, as re- Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement , “ed 251.617 6 “1 
c ported for the week ending Feb. 26, in bush- Russell’s Commercial News. estimates gaa Tid aC a cp F1,492 211,398 
og . mow CO our els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: United States wheat stocks and movement 7 United States and Canada— » 
23...... 142% 137% 135 132% Receipts Shipments Stocks as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): oma Sinineds ines 45,999 =6+1,065 36,172 
34 * y42a 136% 135 132% 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 Movement, July 1- A’ ll nited States and ¢ anada = 
25 .. 148 137% 135% 133 Mpls. ......1,463 1,318 554 768 10,157 8,748 Feb. 12— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 setae vee . 60,429 117 84,713 
26 .. 142% 137% 135% 133 Kan. City.. 886 449 560 345 10,721 4,739 Receipts from farms. .6 645,000 Hast of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
28 .. 142% 136% 135% 132% Chicago 255 238 161 195 ... ... Exports ............. 1 155,026 Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Winnipeg Duluth durum New York..1,128 4821,072 642 2,067 2,454 RENEE. codec cc p 4.057 Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
, Boston .... 13 . ee = 537 34 Stocks on Feb. 12 plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
Fel May July May July Baltimore.. 372 262 486 120 2,249 1,254 at terminals ....... 82,229 bushels: 
22 138 % 136% Holiday Philadelphia 196 317 487 183 1,608 1,534 At country elevatore ee ee 
= : Saee 136 % 4 137% Milwaukee.. 84 22 9 45 eee mills and in transit. 77,511 East Pacific 
24 . 1385 136 % 139% 137 Dul.-Sup.... 545 391 280 195 9,108 Week's decrease 4.169 1926 of Rockies Coast Totals 
25 139% 137% 141% 138% Toledo 221 112 47 44 Reg th ? » patsy lade July 1 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
26 139% 137% 140% 138% Buffalo .... ps a ge .. 7,543 11,187 MMR. | cases 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
28 139% 137% 140% 137% *Nashville.. 8 47 35 11 525 £600 : , Sept. 1 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Liverpool Buenos Aires *Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 20 Imports of Canadian Wheat Oct, 1 ..... 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Feb March May March The United States Department of Com- iy : picts 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
22 152% —— =—t—(isée Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at "1927 i at 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 
) 523 b 24% g . P 2 rincips or or rts as fol- ag 
94 — % aa rH a eh Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at ral eae es Reeraers Sereer Parte as Set OGM, B seccs 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
= ye +5; _ tide: the principal distributing centers as reported cece Oi tia F . ; Week ending 
25 152% =) o Seeke * ee - : 4 Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus ‘. .- . 
e 1527 1483, for the week ending Feb. 26, in bushels 2 : oe Pa Skea 58,423,000 2,400,000 
od aaar —— ~ seete . -seeee (000's omitted), with comparisons: 7 —Week ending July 1, 1926, to Feb. 12 59,101,000 2 
28 153 % SD a er ae iieadeitn a0 s , Feb. 19 Feb. 12 Feb. 19, 1927 Feb. 19 59.647.000 ° 
CORN cceinte Shipments Stocks =— ty 4,000 fen ig ag | 
92 926 1927 1926 ; . ' otals, U.S. U. King- 
Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 158 1611,753 523 _ Imports into bonded mills for grinding and Canada dom and 
Fel May July May July Kansas City .. 42 122 4,606 5,031 into flour for export, bus: Canada both coasts. afloat* 
22 Holiday Chicago 2, 453 545 és “2 -——_Week ending- July 1, 1926, to July 1 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
23 805% 77 76% New York .... 65 ae 80 74 Feb. 19 Feb. 12 Feb. 19, 1927 Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
24 80% 72% 76% eee - 15 =e 19 259,000 1,131,000 11,605,000 Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
25 82% 74% 17% Baltimore sa 34 34 205 > Oct. 1 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
2% 81% 13% 17% Philadelphia 5 30 26 meee - —— Nov. 1 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
28 80% 73% 765 Milwaukee 155 156 ne Dec. 1 24,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
eave as “" Gaaeeeas., a Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 1927— ‘ , 
¥ Toledo ....... 67 117 = +: The following table shows stocks of grain Jan. 1 ....117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo ....... +s + z -. 3,361 1,747 in eters at hows points on Feb. 25, ‘te Week ending 
Fel May July May July *Nashville ... 61 175 30 117 83 196 bushels (000’s omitted): Feb. 5 ....114,411,000 175,234,000 69,300,000 
22 Holiday *Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 20. aes W) Feb. 12 ...113,300,000 174,925,000 75,200,000 
= 443% 44% 42% 43% eueke 1 ace Feb. 19 114,146,000 176,517,000 75,100,000 
24 . 43% 44% 41% 425% Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks PM Me cf "886 *Broomhall 
5 5 5% 2% % x : = . a Tote A rics ‘ans é an ritis 
Pe ; on onae a pt Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley Northland ‘ ae ae > ae oe lo 
on 451 abi 43 “ 43% at the principal distributing centers for the Can. Gov't . 1,257 X as > , 
lla 7 a aha week ending Feb. 26, in bushels (000’s omit- Sask. Pool ee 9.686 > a ee 
RYE ted), with comparisons: No. 4. 4,163 211 192 — ‘ - Fe eeeoee Feb. 5....244,534,000 
, . x »9 Aug. eee0 0,649,000 Feb. 12 ...25 25 
Chicago Minneapolis Receipts Shipments Stocks EG wees sacs Sie0e =e +44 Sept. 1 |! '133'277,000 a > 13 951 ai? Gee 
Feb May July May July 1937 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 © Frivate elevators. 18,373 1,560 1,872 Oct. 1 ....170,478,000 “ee 
22 Holiday | Minneapolis 240 250 141 210 2,437 4,2 Afoat ... -oe UAB se 102 Nov. 1... .207,204,000 
2 106 035% 99% 100 ansas City... ° es ne 5 - 2018 9 008 Dec. 1 ....243,373,000 
24 105% 103% 99 99% CRICAMO 2cccce 130 24 31 - a + . Fotals ¥ 47,213 3,088 4,4 10 Jan. 1 . 236,607,000 
25 106% 104% 99% 100% New York 58 580 2281,118 499 Year ago ..... 46,281 7,072 
26 105 5 103% 98% 99 5g a, Eee 68 o° o* os 256 Afloat Sell tat 6,318 oe ” . . 
28 105% 103 % 98 5% 99% Baltimore .... 4 206 13 100 157 275 Receipts ..... — ee ee’ ee ; Oateo—Kecelpts, Shipments and Stocks 
FLAXSEED > Philadelphia . .. 14 aie 17 64 85 Rail shipments 895 194 212 4 Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
4A2 D] Milwaukee 174 85 26 40 - STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED the principal distributing centers for the 
: Minneapolis Duluth Dul.-Superior.. 15 6 20 58 519 737 . ‘ wae 7 . . “)) week ending Feb. 26, in bushels (000's omit 
Feb May July ; May July Buffalo....... i Ke pi | $244,577 ' Wheat Bus Wheat Bus ted), with comparisons: 
a Holiday |. i SP a rere No. Lhard ..... 16 Durum - 1,180 Receipts Shipments Stocks 
23 y 222% 224% P > : No. 1 northern 68 Kota 121 a . - 
. 4 rete, coro *Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 20. eee ; re «ae eee 7 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
5 2 sia eae esepsateiemmnisinmestinenanenionetpsiestes ae : te gps . hn sai tees “18 Minneapolis $ 3123 7 .666 20,128 
-~v “—«- 7 “eo * c. é of o or. e Sp 1£ a ‘<- J . = 
26 : 221% 293 % Flaxseed—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks No. 3 northern Others 7 by Pe mes S780 
b No. ue ! apo s » 3 ' 
28. 4 220% 222% Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed No. Private New York.. 19 0 668 1,142 
at the principal distributing centers for the No. 5 Afloat Boston ..... 22 °1 2g . 63 
Philadelphia.—Oats declined 114¢ early week ending Fe b. 26, in bushels (000's omit No. ¢ oy es Baltimore .. 18 18 96 160 
72 J ted), with comparisons: Feed Total . - 47,213 Philadelphia 25 4 17 17 177 153 
ast week, but later recovered most of Receipts Shipments Stocks Oats Oats Bus Milwaukee.. 101 119 158 177 
the loss and closed firm, with supplies 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 No. 2C. W.... Others 674 Duluth-Sup. 1 96 16 8,057 11,030 
well under control. Demand is moderate. Minneapolis .. 69 49 25 35 754 875 No.3C. W... Private 1,560 Toledo ..... 100 37 15 654 
ar . i 6 wae 1 Chicago ...... 42 33 Ex. 1 feed Buffalo bis Fs es os es 
Quotations, Feb. 26: No. 2 white, 564@ Now York’ 111431) 1) ot) ltt PD feea Total 2.928 *Nashville.. 146 214 126 323 '503 (330 
574c bu; No. 3 white, 5314@55\4c. Dul.-Superior.. 33 40 55 611,352 804 2 feed *Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 20. 
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St. Louis.—Demand for corn showed 
considerable improvement last week, ele- 
vators and industries taking an aggre- 


gate of about 40 cars on Feb. 26. There 
was fair scattered buying by local trade, 
mills and shippers. Supplies are some- 
what in excess of demand. Receipts last 
week were 373 cars, against 150 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Feb. 26: 
No. 5 corn 58c bu, No. 6 55@56c; No. 3 
yellow 75c, No. 4 yellow 65@6714c, No. 
5 yellow 59@6lc, No. 6 yellow "56Y,@ 
57c; No. 5 white, 58c. 

New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn Jast week was fair, and an im- 
provement in the export field was noted. 
Corn exports totaled 28,350 bus, all going 
to Latin America, with Mexico taking 
27,500 bus. Quotations, Feb. 24: No. 2 
yellow, 931%4c bu, No. 3 92%,c; No. 2 
white 931,c, No. 3 92%,c; yellow chops, 
$1.80 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.75; 
standard meal, $1.90. 

Memphis.—Corn meal quiet, but as 
stocks are small and the heavier con- 
sumption season is just ahead, the out- 
look is for more activity. Easier prices 
helped to discourage buying during the 
past several days, although it is not felt 
they will get any lower. With the fur- 
nishing trade supplied with loans after 
March 1, distributors may be expected 
to lay in more stocks. Cream was of- 
fered, Feb. 26, at $3.40@3.60 bbl, with 
cash No. 3 White corn selling slowly at 
73e bu. 

Nashville-—Light demand features the 
corn trade. The South has considerable 
surplus of home grown corn this year, 
and is a small buyer. Offerings are 
light. Unusually unfavorable conditions 
have prevailed for the movement of corn 
in the Ohio Valley section this season. 


Prices were several cents lower last 
week. Quotations, Feb. 26: No. 2 white 


80@82c bu, No. 3 white 75@77c; No. 2 
yellow 80@82c, No. 3 yellow 75@7ic. 
Commercial corn meal mills report mod- 
erate sales. Country grist mills are do- 
ing a fair business. Degerminated cream 
meal, basis 96-lb cottons, is quoted at 
$1.80@1.90 per 100 lbs, Nashville. 

Chicago.—Unseasonable weather is re- 
stricting the demand and consumption of 
corn goods. Current business is widely 
scattered, and confined to small amounts. 
Corn flour was quoted, Feb. 26, at $1.75 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $1.75, cream meal 
$1.75, and hominy $1.75. Cash corn was 
easier last week. Local elevators are 
nearly filled with corn, and space is 
scarce. Demand for choice grades is 
steady, but lower grades are draggy. 
No. 5 mixed was quoted at 58%,c bu, 
No. 6 mixed 56@58c; No. 3 yellow 68',c, 
No. 4 yellow 631,@65',c, No. 5 yellow 
58@63¥,c, No. 6 yellow 56@591%c; No. 
8 white 68c, No. 4 white 631, @64c, No. 
5 white 5914,@61%4,c, No. 6 white 56@ 
5914,c. 

Minneapolis.—The corn market is 
quiet. Receipts exceed current needs, 
and terminal stocks are increasing. No. 
3 yellow is slow at 5@8c bu under the 
Chicago May option, No. 4 yellow 10@ 
18c under, No. 5 yellow 13@15c under, 
and No. 6 yellow 16@18c under. Mixed 
corn averages 3c bu under yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 26 
was 67@71%4c; the closing price on Feb. 
28 was 67@70c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on March 1 at 
$4.60@4.70 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$4.50@4.60. 

Milwaukee—While choice, dry corn is 
firm and unchanged, wet grain, which 
constitutes the bulk of offerings, is 2@ 
5c lower, discounts being heavy. Re- 
ceipts were 317 cars, against 187 in the 
previous week and 299 a year ago. The 
cash basis has been reduced by the pre- 
ponderance of low quality offerings, re- 
flecting the poor crop result of last year. 
Closing quotations, Feb. 26: No. 4 yel- 
low, 63%, @66%,c bu; No. 4 white, 63%, 
@64%,c; No. 4 mixed, 623, @64%c. 

Indianapolis.—There was a slight in- 
crease in sales last week, with demand 
at the end fair, although subnormal for 
the entire month of February. Prices 


are steady, and stocks appear to be in 
fair shape. 


Quotations, Feb. 26: No. 4 


white 56@58c bu, No. 5 white 53@56c; 
No. 4 yellow 56@58c, No. 5 yellow 53@ 
56c; No. 4 mixed 53@56c, No. 5 mixed 
51@54e. 


San Francisco.—Corn is quiet, with 
eastern ruling over California. Little 
California corn is being offered. Quota- 


tions, Feb. 25: eastern No. 2 yellow, 
bulk, $1.83 per 100 lbs; receipts, 880 
tons. California milo and Egyptian corn, 
in 100’s, sacked, are worth $1.75 and 
$1.95, respectively; eastern No. 2 Kafir, 
$1.45; No. 2 milo, $1.55, bulk. 

Buffalo.— Demand for corn was active 
last week, but supplies were limited and 
even soft corn was not here in sufficient 
quantity to meet the demand. Domestic 
demand for corn meal was less active, 
but no price changes were made. Gluten 
prices eased off to lower levels. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 26: gluten, $38.65 ton; corn 
meal, per 100 Ibs, $2.15. 

Baltimore.—Corn was 23%c lower than 
in the preceding week, with demand gen- 
erally inactive. Arrivals included 60,091 
bus by rail and 4,592 by boat. Closing 
price of No. 2 spot, 815%c. The only 
sale reported for the week was 4,200 
bus No. 2 spot for export at 815c. 
Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, closed at 
85c bu, or 3c down from Feb. 19. Corn 
meal and hominy were unchanged and 
slow at $2.05@2.20 per 100 lbs for mer- 
chantable stock. 

Boston.—A firmer market existed at 
the close of last week for corn for ship- 
ment, with all-rail old No. 2 yellow 
quoted, Feb. 26, at 94@96c bu, and No. 
3 yellow at 92@94c; new No. 2 yellow 
at 90@92c, and No. 3 yellow at 87@ 
89c. Granulated yellow corn meal was 
lower at $1.80, with bolted yellow at 
$1.75 and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $1.80, all in 100-lb sacks. Hominy 
feed was in slow demand at $34.50 ton. 
Gluten feed was firmly held at $39.90 
ton for March and April shipment. Some 
gluten meal was offered in a small way, 
for April shipment only, at, $50.65 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for corn’ was 
fairly active. Sales are mainly in small 
lots. Corn meal sales are much im- 
proved, due to colder weather. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 26: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 82 
@82'2¢ bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 79@ 
7944,c. Corn meal, table, $2.25 per 100 
Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—In the absence of busi- 
ness in corn the market is nominal, and 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods sell 
slowly, with moderate but ample offer- 
ings at former rates. Quotations, Feb. 
26, in 100-Ib sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.30@ 
2.45; white cream meal, fancy, $2.30@ 
2.45 ; edhe hominy and toe ae 2.45. 





uence tke 3 rye flour an is 


very quiet, with prices badly demoral- 
ized. Buyers apparently are able to 
cover their needs at prices below what 
local mills are willing to sell at. Pure 
white is quoted at $5.65@5.85 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, pure medium $5@5.25, and 
pure dark $3.75@4.25, f.o.b., Minneap- 
olis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,683 bbls flour, compared with 
13,045 in the previous week. 

Duluth—Rye flour trade is quiet. The 
mill received few inquiries last week. 
Small lot sales predominated. Central 
and eastern state competition made it 


extremely difficult to work business in 
that quarter. Buyers are just meeting 
their actual requirements. The _ local 


cash market and futures are well sup- 
ported, but no late export interest has 
been evident. Quotations, Feb. 26, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $6.15; 
No. 2 straight, $5.60; No. 3 dark, $3.70; 
No. 5 blend, $6.10; No. 8 rye, $5. 
Milwaukee—Dullness _ still pervades 
the rye flour market, and it is difficult 
for mills to interest customers. But for 
the fact that mills have standing orders 
from some of the larger bakery cus- 
tomers, production would be negligible. 
Export demand is negligible, and some 
mills are at a loss to know how to dis- 
pose of the dark qualities at any price. 
The trade does not seem to be able to 
accustom itself to the present level of 
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the rye market generally, and is doing 
little buying. Nominal quotations, Feb. 
26: pure white $6.10@6.20 bbl, pure me- 
dium $5.50@5.60, and pure dark $4.10@ 
4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Chicago.—Prices on rye flour are low- 
er, but no improvement in demand is 
reported. Buying is confined to small 
lots to cover current needs of the pur- 


chaser. Directions are fair. The local 
output totaled 5,200 bbls last week. 
White was quoted, Feb. 26, at $5.75@ 


5.85 bbl, medium $5.40@5.50, dark $4.15 
@4.60. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour offerings are 
fully ample for trade requirements, and 
prices show no important change. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 26, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: $6.50@6.75 for white, 
$6.25@6.50 for medium, and $6@6.25 
for dark. 

Boston.—There is a quiet demand for 
rye flour, with the market lower and 
some pressure to sell. Rye meal is firm- 
ly held, with a good demand. Dark rye 
dull and lower. Quotations, Feb. 26: 
choice white patent $6.40@6.65 bbl, in 
sacks; standard patents $6.25@6.50; rye 
meal, $5.30@5.35; dark rye, $4.75@4.85. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was easier, with 
buyers showing no interest in offerings 
at the present level of prices. Nominal 
quotations, Feb. 26: white patent $6.20 
@645 bbl, and dark $4.65@4.90, in cot- 
ton. 

New York.—No sales of rye flour 
were reported last week. White patent 
was quoted, Feb. 26, at $6.35@6.60 bbl. 

Buffalo—No spot offerings of rosen 
rye. Milling inquiry is lacking. De- 
mand for rye flour is light. Quotations, 


Feb. 26, per 196-lb cotton sacks: white, 
$6.40@6.50 bbl; dark, $4.75@4.80. 
Pittsburgh—Rye flour sales were 


light last week. Buyers showed no in- 
terest even when concessions were made 
in asking prices. Quotations, Feb. 26: 
white $6.25@6.50 bbl, medium $5.50@ 
5.75, and dark $4@4.25, in cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh. 

Toronto.—More rye flour could be sold 
if it were available. The price has not 
changed, and on Feb. 26 the quotation 
was $6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points; less 
than car lots at same prices, but the 
terms are f.o.b., — of call 





C Sane —Warm wantine “ay restrict- 


ed business in buckwheat flour. Sales 
are widely scattered and only in real 
small lots. Buckwheat flour was quoted, 
Feb. 26, at $3.40 per 100 lbs, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Buckwheat is largely 
nominal, in the absence of volume offer- 
ings. Demand is not broad, but sufti- 
cient to absorb all receipts. Prices are 
unchanged. Closing quotations, Feb. 26, 
per 100 lbs: silver hull, $1.80@1.90; Jap- 
anese, $2@2.10, subject to dockage. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour is in 
small supply and steady, but quiet. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 26, $3.50@3.75 per 98-lb 
cotton sack. 

Buffalo. Buckwheat demand is light, 
and good milling grades scarce. Mixed, 
20 per cent moisture, on Feb. 26 sold at 
$2@2.05 bu. 

Toronto.—Demand for buckwheat is 
poor. The last Ontario crop contained 
a great deal of moisture, and for that 
reason is unpopular with buyers. The 
price has not changed. On Feb. 26 buck- 
wheat was quoted nominally at 75c bu, 
Ontario shipping points. 





HOLLAND BUCKWHEAT CONSUMPTION 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Increased con- 
sumption of buckwheat by poultry in 
the Netherlands is offsetting the declin- 
ing human consumption there, according 
to a report to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. The United 
States, sharing to the extent of 2,205 
metric tons of Holland’s total buckwheat 
imports in 1913, reached a total of 14,- 
296 in 1925 but declined to 7,304 in 1926. 
Change from the old “prime state buck- 
wheat grade” to “cool and merchant- 
able” has had an adverse effect, coupled 
with the alleged inferior quality sold on 
the basis of the new designation. 








Minncupelie-—The @ domestic market oa 
linseed meal is quiet but firm, crushers 
report, with low production continuing, 
Shipping directions are abundant. Meal 
is quoted at $47.50 ton at Minneapolis, 


$49 at Chicago, and $46.50 at Toledo 
and Buffalo. Cake for export is priced 
at $37.50, f.a.s.. New York, for March 
shipment, with April $1 ton less. May- 
August is quoted at $36. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Feb. May 


mo Se xn Holiday 

Feb. 23 ..$2.24% 2.22% 2.24% 2.2 2.22 % 
Feb. 24 .. 2.24 2.21% 2.24% 2.20% 2.2 \ 
Feb. 25 .. 2.23% 2.20% 2.23% 2.20 3. 1% 
Feb. 26 -. 2.23 2.20% 2.23% 2.2 2.21% 
Feb. 28 2.22% 2.20% 2.22% 2.19 2.20% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to Feb. 26, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926- f 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 





Minneapolis ... 7,05 8,439 1,676 2,106 
EPO. ccesce 6. 749 8,457 5,023 7,349 
THe: 62:66:05 13,806 16,896 6,699 9.455 


Duluth—The flaxseed market was 
quiet last week until announcement of 
the presidential veto of the farm ill, 
after which some large speculative hold- 
ings were dumped on the market which 
could not properly be digested, and small 
traders, taking fright, liquidated, un- 
covering stop-loss orders. Not until 
price breaks extending to 434c were re- 
corded did the market react. Full out- 
side loss last week reached 6c in July. 
At the close, quotations showed gains 
running from 1%,c up to 2%ce against 
the figures of Feb. 19. Cash offerings 
were limited until near the close, when 
crushers found more supplies than were 
required. No. 1 spot closed 2c under 
to 6c over May. Sample grades are at 
a 2c discount for each 1 per cent mois- 
ture over 111% per cent. 

Milwaukee.—Asking limits on linseed 
meal were reduced 50c ton during the 
past week as a measure to stimulate de- 
mand, The market continues quiet, and 
demand is confined almost entirely to 
immediate shipment stuff. Offerings are 
not large, although production is fairly 
liberal. Quotation, Feb. 26, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $49@49.50 ton. 

Chicago.—The market on linseed meal 
is easier, and demand is not urgent. 
Buying is scattered and for single car 
lots only. Crushers and some jobbers 
are holding prices firm, but a few resell- 
ers are discontinuing the market for 
March delivery. Linseed meal was quot- 
ed, Feb. 26, at $49 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Export and domestic de- 
mand for linseed oil cake and meal was 
active last week. Local plants continue 
to find a ready sale for their entire out- 
put at steady prices. Quotations, Feb. 
26: oil cake, in bags, $41 ton, and meal 
$43. Flaxseed has been very much neg- 
lected in this market. Crushers appear 
to be well stocked. Prices have worked 
lower, closing at $1.891% bu on Feb. 26. 


Buffalo—A sudden spurt in linseed 
meal demand occurred early last week, 
and was followed by an advance in ask- 
ing prices, but no further business of 
any size developed. Prices, however, are 
unchanged. Quotation, Feb. 26, 34 per 
cent $46 ton. 


Boston.—The linseed meal market is 
firmer, with offerings limited and a fairly 
good local demand. On Feb. 26 Bu‘falo 
shippers offered 34 per cent meal at $51 
@51.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, ——= 
Boston points. Edgewater offered 32 v4 
cent meal at $49@50, Boston points, 
100-lb sacks. Local stocks are light. 


Pittsburgh—tThe linseed meal market 
is unchanged, with offerings plentiful and 
prices firm and higher. Meal was quot- 
ed, Feb. 26, at $48.70 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is in good de- 
mand. With higher prices for similar 
feed, linseed meal is regaining lost 
ground and is gradually working back 
into its old place in the feedingstuffs 
market. The price has not changed. On 
Feb. 26 it was quoted at $44 ton, in new 
bags, car lots, f.o.b., mill points. 
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[ NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 














Arizona 
The Allen Bakery, Phoenix, has in- 
stalled a new oven. 


Arkansas 


J. B. Chase, Bentonville, has sold his 
flour and feed business. 

Albert Oller has opened a retail and 
wholesale bakery at Ola. 

The Weinmann-Raleigh Feed Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000 by J. F. 
Weinmann, C. B. Raleigh, B. T. Bul- 
lion, Judge Sam Frauenthal and Frank 
Farris to succeed the J. F. Weinmann 
Milling Co., Conway. Mr. Raleigh is 
manager. 

California 

A. Brandt and P. Steinhauff 
opened the Auburn (Cal.) Bakery. 

A $26,000 concrete building will be 
erected for Cramer’s Bakery at 1955 Ju- 
lian Avenue, San Diego. 

The Western Chain Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. representing 2,300 retail stores in 
California, has elected the following of- 
ficers: W. M. Haraway, San Francisco, 
president; M. B. Skaggs, Oakland, vice 
president; A. C. Jones, Los Angeles, 
secrc tary-treasurer. 

The fuel and grain warehouse of Fred 
Schuiidt, San Leandro, burned, with a 
loss of $3,000. 

Peter Gianos and N. D. Zarafonitis 


have 


have purchased the Arcadia Bakery, 
3829 Broadway, Oakland, from Alex 
Didemos. 

G. J. Hempel has opened a_ bakery 


and restaurant at 2048 Mission Street, 
San Francisco. 

Property of the Colusa (Cal.) Milling 
& Grain Co., bankrupt, has been pur- 
chased by George L. Messick and George 
W. Kirkpatrick. 

The Bakers’ Purchasing Co., 675 South 
Anderson Street, Los Angeles, handling 
supplies and equipment, recently named 
Henry Walsma president, A. J. Zill- 
man vice president, and C. W. Stall sec- 
retary-manager. 

Regus Bros., former bakers of Venice, 
have opened the bakery at Redlands, 
formerly operated by Frank Steffen at 
102 Orange Drive. They will do a whole- 
sale and retail business. 

A wholesale pie bakery has_ been 
opened at 946 East Pico Street, Los 
Angeles, by Tony Warner. 

Guy McMann, who formerly conduct- 
ed bakeries at Taft and Marcola, has 
opened a retail bakery at La Jolla, in 
the H. and R. Grocery, with branches in 
La Mesa and at Ocean Beach. 

The Pasadena (Cal.) Baking Co., 50 
McCormick Place, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital stock, to engage in 
the wholesale and retail baking business. 
Directors and incorporators include M. 
R. and Ralph Solury, Sierra Madre, and 
P. J. Nolan, Pasadena. 

The Whole Wheat Bakery, 1607 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles, has installed 
a large type cake machine. 

The Ford City (Cal.) Baking Co. has 
installed a steel flour sifter and elevator. 

Karl Erickson, baker, Compton, has 
moved into larger quarters. 

rhe California Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, has installed a new oven. 

A high-speed mixer has been installed 
by the Los Angeles (Cal.) Pretzel Co., 
5897 South Main Street. 

Ludwig Geibel and Carl Hagmier have 
sold the Peerless Bakery, 523 K Street, 
Sacramento, to John L. Geibel. 

A. O. Gardner has purchased the bak- 
ery of D. J. Wilson, Santa Rosa. 

_ The Peerless Milling Co., grain and 
feed, 104 East Church, Stockton, has in- 
creased its capital to $100,000. 

Ennor’s Bakery and Confectionery, 
2125 Center Street, Berkeley, has been 
purchased by the Pig’n Whistle Cor- 
poration, San Francisco. 

Richard Derr, 645 Main Street, Red 
Bluff, has leased the City Bakery to 
Joha Momsen. 

Kennedy & Healy have opened the 
Snow System Bakeries, Crockett. 

_R. Veechiarelli has sold the Paris 
French Bakery, 1915 Sixth Street, Sacra- 
mento, to Joseph and Emma Bianchi. 
'. K. Hill and Al Roskam, partners 


with J. H. Heisler in the Hawthorne 
(Cal.) Bakery and the bakery at For- 
rest’s Hawthorne Market, have purchased 
his interest. 

B. Naymer will call his shop in Pitts- 
burg the Los Medanos Bakery. 

Peter and Daniel Smilanich have pur- 
chased the Anderson (Cal.) Bakery from 
W. R. Howe. 

The Irwin Co. has discontinued its 
branch feed store at Escondido. 

William Wolff has opened a bakery 
at Gridley. 

Youell & Hopkins are the new pro- 
prietors of the Pollyana Bakery, 506 
East A Street, Ontario. 

The Continental Baking Corporation 
will erect a bakery at Pasadena Avenue 
and Waverly Drive, Pasadena, to cost 
$200,000. 

Colorado 

O. P. Wickstrom is operating the 
Boulder City (Colo.) Bakery, awarded 
to him by court action. 

A. Andrews has purchased the New 
York Bakery, Durango, formerly con- 
ducted by Joseph Macheto. 

F. G. Meier has opened a bakery on 
Grand Avenue, Glenwood Springs. 


Connecticut 
A certificate of incorporation has been 
issued to Ahern Bros., Inc., South Wind- 
sor, to deal in flour, grain and feed; 
capital, $100,000. 
Florida 
W. W. Benedict, Daytona Beach, has 
opened five doughnut shops in Daytona 
and neighboring towns. 


Idaho 
The Benton Bakery, Nampa, has been 
moved to 122 Twelfth Avenue South. 
Edward Barnard and son Ralph have 
purchased the bakery of Mrs. Kastens, 
St. Anthony. 
P. B. Lyons will open a bakery at 
Nezperce. 
Illinois 
L. Houston, 1541 St. Clair Avenue, 
East St. Louis, has sold his bakery to 
William J. McKenna. 


Indiana 

The Fred Miller Baking Co., Evans- 
ville, has rehabilitated its retail sales 
room, doing away with its cafeteria and 
soda fountain service. 

Clyde Duncan has purchased the bak- 
ery of J. W. Leininger, Industry. 

The Grant Home Bakeries, Rockford, 
have opened a third retail store at 1304 
Auburn Street. 

Cortis W. Coleman has purchased the 
bakery of Frank H. Finley, West Maine 
Street, Crawfordsville. 

J. C. Mayer has established a bakery 
at 214 East Nineteenth Street, Indian- 
apolis. 

William Kunkle has opened a bakery 
on South Broadway, Peru, in the former 
location of the Richter Bakery. 

Frank Yarger has purchased the Ideal 
Bakery, Van Buren, from Frank Swartz. 

The Union Baking Co., Princeton, has 
filed a certificate of dissolution. 

Frank Hoermann has been named re- 
ceiver for the Terre Haute (Ind.) Seed 
Co. 

lowa 

The Farmers’ Co-Operative Co., Lu- 
ana, will erect a warehouse 30x44, for 
feed and other purposes. 

N. R. Olson, proprietor of the Olson 
Bakery, Boone, died recently. 

R. E. Parmalee, Buffalo Center, has 
closed his bakery. 

The branch office of the Iowa Falls 
(Iowa) Bakery, Luverne, has been dis- 
continued. 

Kansas 


M. L. Showalter is now manager of 
the City Bakery, Caldwell, succeeding 
Roscoe C. Showalter, his father. 

Frank Bishop has purchased the bak- 
ery of E. P. McIntire, Dighton. 

The Merchants’ Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Hutchinson, has been incorporated 
for $10,000. 

The Hurt Baking Co. has opened a 
bakery at Emporia with a daily capac- 


ity of 20,000 loaves. Virgil E. Hurt is 
president of the company. On the open- 
ing day over 5,000 inspected the plant. 

Joseph Faulkner has opened a bakery 
at Sedan, in connection with his flour 
and feed business. 

Schmitt & Co. have sold the Steam 
Bakery, Seneca, to Edgar Bates. 

The Grain Products Co. has opened a 
wholesale and retail store at 614 East 
Twenty-first Street. J. T. McClelland 
and E. M. Monson are members of the 
firm. 

The Cash and Carry Feed Stores, 
Wichita, are expanding their store No. 1 
at 1908 North Lawrence Avenue. 

The United Stores Co., operator of 
the Piggly Wiggly stores in Kansas, 
has purchased the Salina (Kansas) 
Wholesale Grocery, and will start a new 
district warehouse. 

C. E. Munson, 301 Sedgwick Building, 
Wichita, has established a retail feed 
and grain products store on Twenty- 
first Street. 

The Merchants’ Wholesale Grocery, 
Hutchinson, has been incorporated. This 
is a group of 20 grocers combined for 
united buying. 

Dick Schuler, president of the Kansas 
Bakers’ Association, has sold his stock 
in the Hillside Bakery, Wichita, to 
Charles E. Schuler and Glen Brazelton. 

A. D. Johnson, Courtland, has leased a 
building for a bakery at Jamestown. 
This will be the first bakery there since 
1911, when the Hatfield Bros.’ plant 
burned. 

C. H. McLaughlin has opened his new 
bakery at Alta Vista. 

C. W. Parker and Carl West have 
opened a bakery at Herington, to be in 
charge of Mr. West. 

D. A. Johnson has opened a bakery at 
Jamestown. 

Alex Petzold has opened a bakery at 
3105 Strong Avenue, Kansas City, as a 
branch of the one at 2605 Strong Ave- 
nue. 

A. & H. Caster have purchased the 
City Bakery, Plains, from Harry Zim- 
merman. 

Kentucky 

The Edwards Bakery, Vanceburg, has 
moved to Second and Market streets. 

The Morehead (Ky.) Feed & Milling 
Co. has reopened its retail store on 
Fairbanks Street, which for a time was 
conducted at the mill. 

The Superior Bakery, 122 North Sec- 
ond Street, Paducah, has been incor- 
porated for $20,000 by L. R. Potts, Mrs. 
B. W. Grassham and K. O. Grassham. 
The business formerly was known as the 
Potts Bakery. 


Louisiana 
A bakery annex will be built to the 
Big Chain Store, Highland Avenue, 
Shreveport. 
Maine 
Phillipe Dupont, baker, Auburn, is 
dead, due to blood poisoning. 
Maryland 
T. E. Douglas and Edwin C. Fockler 


have opened the Dainty Belle Bakery, 
47 South Potomac Street, Hagerstown. 

Frederick A. Mueller, individually and 
trading as Mueller’s Bakery, 1716 East 
Biddle Street, has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, listing his liabilities at $31,- 
053, of which $29,990 were said to be 
preferred debts. Listed assets, $200. 

J. S. Wareham, baker, Hagerstown, 
for more than 40 years, celebrated his 
seventieth birthday anniversary recently. 

The La Vale Mill & Supply Co., Cum- 
berland, has been incorporated by John 
F. Cadden, S. Maitland Cadden, Max 
W. Cutler and Marie B. Cullen, to man- 
ufacture flour, feed and grain byprod- 
ucts. The authorized capital stock is 
$5,000. 

Massachusetts 


The First National Sandwich Shops, 
Inc., Boston, has been formed for the 
sale of sandwiches and pastry by means 
of vending machines; capital, $10,000. 

The Lawson Coal & Grain Co., Inc., 
Brockton, has been incorporated for $50,- 
000. Carl Range is president, Roy W. 





Lawson vice president, and Charles W. 
O. Lawson treasurer. 

The New England Acme _ Service 
Stores, Inc., Springfield, has been formed 
for the sale of breadstuffs, grain and 
feed. Its capital is 5,000 no par value 
shares. 

Michigan 

The Cedar Springs (Mich.) Co-opera- 
tive Creamery Co. has purchased the 
feed mill of J. M. Holland. 

Louis J. Carey, Claude W. Cable and 
Mrs. G. M. Goodrich have formed the 
Carey-Cable Bread Co. to operate the 
bakery recently opened on Kearsley 
Boulevard, Flint. 


Minnesota 

The Quality Bakery, Lakefield, has 
changed hands. 

The Fairmont (Minn.) Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. will dissolve and quit business. 

F. L. Moorehouse, formerly of Bar- 
wick, Ont., has taken an interest in the 
bakery at Mahnomen, with his son, 
Floyd Moorehouse. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Dahl Elevator Co., Minne- 
ota. Incorporators, L. V., Ethel L. and 
A. M. Dahl. Capital stock, $30,000. 

R. C. Strasser, district manager for 
the Piggly-Wiggly Co., chain grocers, at 
Minneapolis, has been appointed assistant 
general manager of the system and took 
over his duties at Memphis, Tenn., on 
March 1. W. H. Himes, formerly assist- 
ant at St. Paul, has succeeded him as 
district manager. 

Mississippi 

J. E. and W. O. Bilbo have opened 
the Electric Bakery, Picayune. 

Everett Mavity has opened the Evy- 
erett Bakery, Corinth. . 

W. R. Goff and F. M. Abernethy will 
open a bakery at Wiggins when a build- 
ing now under construction is complet- 
ed. They have purchased the equipment 
of the former Wiggins Bakery from E. 
A. Bond. 


Missouri 

The following new bakeries have re- 
cently been opened: C. Krimmel, Cora 
and Easton avenues, G. Spinaio, 4911 
Natural Bridge Road, E. Kromath, 1815 
Market Street, J. S. Stiles, 917 Hamil- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis; E. K. Moore, 
Webster Groves; A. J. Lager, Overland. 

The following bakeries have recently 
gone out of business: J. Gaeng, Allema- 
nia Bakery, 7240 Gravois Avenue, Field 
Bakery, 4481 Olive Street, V. Enoch, 
5303 Easton Avenue, J. Mayer, 4646 
North Market Street, William Prass, 
4229 Fair Avenue, A. Lindauer, 1818 
North Taylor, St. Louis. 

H. Baumeister, 2845 Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, has sold his bakery to W. V. 
Todd. 

A. Aabling has purchased the bakery 
at 7311 Manchester, St. Louis, from 
Fred Smith. 

D. E. Wheat, formerly located at 1136 
Hodiamont, now has a bakery at 6034 
Etzel, St. Louis. 

A. Zimmermann, 4801 Terrace, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to Mathies 
Englemann. 

A. Daum has bought the bakery at 
California and Geyer, St. Louis, from 
C. Schulz. 

E. Kromat has closed his bakery at 
5454 Easton, St. Louis, and moved to his 
former shop at 3036 Rutger Street. 

G. Metzner, 2610 Franklin, St. Louis, 
has sold his bakery to William Stolte. 

Prass & Inskeep have purchased J. 
Stengel’s Bakery, 1537 South Jefferson 
Avenue, St. Louis. 

Fred Hoeltge has sold his bakery, 
1062 Hodiamont, St. Louis, to Carl Muel- 
ler. 

Walter Imhof, 2109 South Seventh 
Street, St. Louis, has sold his bakery to 
Frank Echtle. 

F. Wiedemann has bought the bakery 
at 2833 Cass Avenue, St. Louis, from 
J. Hiefer. 

Elmer and Joel Wayland have pur- 
chased the bakery of A. Buberhofer, Co- 
lumbia. 

Taylor Hudson, King City, has sold 
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his bakery to Mr. Burks, formerly of 
Bedford, lowa. 

The Joyce Bakery, Nevada, will be 
opened as a wholesale establishment in 
the Todd Building. 


The H. B. Denker Grocery Co., St. 
Charles, will retire from the grocery 
trade and concentrate on its baking 


business. 

O. Lippold, 18432 Park Avenue, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to William 
Prass. 

Montana 

John Smovir, proprietor, will install 
about $8,000 in new equipment in the 
Barker Bakery, Helena. 


Nebraska 

George N. Mullets has taken over the 
EKatmor Bakery, Sidney, formerly con 
ducted by Mrs. Gertrude Dever. 

Stockholders of the Farmers’ Grain, 
Lumber & Coal Co., Cortland, have vot 
ed to dispose of the business. 

Sheldon Ayres, Fairbury, who has 
dealt in seeds at retail for many years, 
has opened a wholesale business. 

John H. Holtgrewe has opened a feed 
store at Johnson, 

The National Baking Co. has let the 
contract for the building of its $250,000 
plant and warehouse at Omana, The 
plant proper will be 150x250, covering 
nearly a block. It will be of brick, and 
will be two stories high, The W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, drew the plans. 

Mary D. Baker and Guy E. Schrepf 
have opened “Peggy’s Pantry,” 1218 M. 
Street, Lincoln, a bakery and delicates 
sen. 

New Jersey 

The Union Home Bakery, Hoboken, 
has been incorporated for $50,000 by 
Marguerite H. Laws, J. Raymond Tif 
fany and Stephen K. Sullivan, Jr. 


New York 

Kress & Werle have opened a bakery 
at Kast Northport, as a branch of the 
Famous Bay Shore French Bakery. 

Albert Roeder, baker, 504 Warren 
Street, Hudson, is a voluntary bankrupt. 
Liabilities, 86,730; assets, $2,800, 

Mrs. Robert Smith has opened the 
Home Bake Shop, Lockport. 

Reyam Bakers, New York, has been 
incorporated by A. G,. Siddele and G. 
Mayer. 

The Vilma 
has been incorporated by J. 
R. Lightbourne and A. P. 
Madison Avenue. 

The S. & EK. Bakery and Restaurant, 
Inc., has leased the corner store and 
basement at 1766 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

J. and M. Clark and H. Brody have 
incorporated as Clark-Brody, New York, 
for %5,000, to operate a kosher bakery. 
Filed by S. Wolbarst, 261 Broadway. 

The Grange Store, Ine., Utiea, has 
purchased the feed stock of George J. 
Skinner, and has also leased the feed 
mill and power for grinding purposes. 

An involuntary bankruptey petition 
has been filed by the Cottage Bakeries, 
Ine., 2072 Kast One Hundred and Sev 
enty-seventh Street, with Paul Freitag 
$102, Paul Hanelt 8300, and Ernst Boeke 
$150, as creditors. 

C. Boecia, 36 Kast First Street, Mount 
Vernon, will open a pastry and confec 
tionery shop. He is also in business at 
3800 White Plains Avenue, New York. 

Ralph Marrone, 452 Kast One Hun 
dred and Seventeenth Street, New 
York, will open a bakery at 2246 First 
Avenue. 

The Altdeutsche Kuchenbaeckerei, Inc., 
New York, bakery, has increased its 
capital stock to $50,000, 

The following New York state bak 
ers are reported bankrupt: Lepzelter, 
Inc., Brooklyn; Coney Island Daylight 
Bakery, 3308 Mermaid Avenue, Coney 
Island; Hyman and Jennie Rosenberg, 
334 Albany Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The bakery which was part of the Red 
and White Chain Store in Penn Yan will 
be rebuilt. 

The Egloff Bakery, Inc., Buffalo, is a 
voluntary bankrupt. 

Ralph Hamblett, of the Newport Bak 
ing Co., Newport, and Patsy Daley, of 
Daley's grocery, have combined, to be 
known as Ralph Hamblett, Ine. 

c. Walter Smith, Rochester, former 
president of Smith, Perkins & Co., pio- 


Bakery Co., New York, 
Ponnet, E. 
Klein, 342 





neer wholesale grocers, died there re- 
cently. He had been active in business 
until last fall, when the company of 
which he was head and which had just 
rounded out 100 years of existence, was 
sold to Brewster, Gordon & Co. 

Herman Adelman, baker, 58 Graham 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. Liabilities, $22,740; assets, 
$5,050, 

The New North Side Bakery, 287 Bed- 
ford Avenue, Brooklyn, has been opened. 

The National Biscuit Co. has plans for 
the erection of a plant at 240 Fourgeron 
Street, Buffalo, to cost $1,000,000. It 
will be twice the size and more than 
double the capacity of the present Buf- 
falo plant. 

The Cottage Bakeries, Inc., 2072 East 
One Hundred and Seventy-seventh 
Street, New York, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy. 

Mrs. Auclaire and daughter, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lavasseur, have opened a pastry 
shop on West Main Street, Watertown. 

The Paramount Food Stores, Inc., 502 
Third Avenue, filed an involuntary bank- 
ruptcy petition Feb. 15. Creditors, 
Samuel Mann, Inc., for $500, Reliable 
Baking Co., Inc., $100, and Royal Pas- 
try Co,, $400. Total liabilities were list- 
ed at about $10,000; assets, $5,000. 

Grover Merritt has opened a bakery 
at Walton. 


An involuntary bankruptcy petition 
was filed Feb. 28 by Bruno Bauman, 
bakery and lunchroom, 2216 Eighth 


Avenue, giving Frederick W. Huber, 
Inc., creditor for $372, and N. T. 
Swezey’s Son & Co., Inc., for $130. 

The Fred J. Adickes Co., wholesale 
grocer, New York, has leased the five- 
story building at 91-93 Ninth Avenue. 
The lower floors will be altered and oc- 
cupied, 

North Carolina 

The American Bakeries Co. will erect 
a two-story bakery at Charlotte. 

The Lincolnton Bakery Co., recently 
incorporated at Lincolnton, with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000, by J. R. Gamble 
and R, H. Barnett, plans a new plant 
there. 

North Dakota 

The building, equipment and seed 
stock of the Crites & Forbes Seed Co., 
Dwight, were burned. 

The Emmons County Commission, Lin- 
ton, will issue bonds to provide funds 
for buying feed and seed for farmers, 
loans to be restricted to $300. 

The Walker-Christenson Co., Minot, 
has purchased a warehouse there and 
will install special machinery for the 
handling of seeds and feed, 


Ohio 

The Kaiser Baking Co. is erecting a 
$30,000 bakery at Globe and Martin 
streets, East Liverpool. 

Howard KE. Fink has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Risingsun, from H. C. 
Sass. 

The Kirk Quality Bakery, Ine., has 
been incorporated for $60,000 by Edward 
H. Kirk, Henry Bender, Charles J. 
Freud, Charles KE, Smith, Edward Keller, 
Kdward F. Thierolf, James Guenther 
and) Harry Ballman. The firm has 
leased the former location of the Stehlin 
Bros. Baking Co., 728 South Steele Ave- 
nue, Dayton, and will have the plant in 
operation by March 15. 

D. A. Boothman has opened a bakery 
at Elmore. 

Louis W. Kugler, Jr., Toledo, has 
leased the first floor in the new Sylvania 
Building, and has let a contract for the 
construction of a modern baking plant 
on adjoining property. The bakeshop 
will be operated as a separate unit and, 
in addition to supplying the Kugler re- 
tail store, will handle a large line of 
baked goods for grocery stores in the 
city. The Kugler family has been en- 
gaged in the baking business here for 40 
years. The new bakeshop will open on 
April 1. 

Oklahoma 

The Rogers Baking Co., Sapulpa, has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, by Harry Rogers, Guy Berry and 
Farl Foster. 

Oscar Johnson, Ponca City, will erect 
a building to house the Betty Ann Bak- 


ery. 
#. ¢. 
formerly 


Tague, baker, Waynoka, who 
owned the Quality Bakery, 
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Alva, has sold his building at Alva for 
$12,500. 

F. A. Fehrle has purchased the Blanch- 
ard (Okla.) Bakery from Mr. Harman. 

The Peter Pan Bakery, Miami, has 
moved to its new building on South 
Main Street. 

H. G. Heald has opened a bakery at 
Ponca City. 

H. O. Busker, of the Home Bakery, 
Newkirk, has installed a wrapping ma- 
chine. 

Oregon 

T. Theaudeaus has purchased the half 
interest of L. Bland in the Electric 
Bakery, 621 Willamette Street, Eugene. 

Virgil Moon has established a bakery 
in the old First National Bank Building, 
Second and Main streets, Springfield. 

The interest of L. Bland in the Elec- 
tric Bakery, Eugene, has been sold to 
T. Theaudeaus. 

The Groceteria Seeds & Feed Co. and 
the Morton Milling Co., Medford, will 
consolidate under the name of the Mu- 
tual Mill & Seed Co. 

The capital stock of the Baker Gro- 
cery Co., wholesale grocery, Baker, has 
been increased to $500,000. 

The Safeway Baking Co., Portland, is 
erecting a plant on East Twentieth 
Street between Glisan and Hoyt streets. 
The firm does the baking for the Skaggs- 
Safeway grocery chain. 

Clyde Blount has purchased the Sheri- 
dan (Oregon) Bakery. 

The Safeway Baking Co. will install a 
bakery at East Twentieth and Glosan 
streets, Portland, having taken a 10-year 
lease on a building now under construc- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania 

John H. Steiner, proprietor of the 
State House Bakery, 411 North Sixth 
Street, Reading, died recently. 

The Crystal Bakery, Warren, owned 
by Milan and Katherine Schumkaroff, 
has been closed, and its equipment sold 
to satisfy creditors. 

Max Rosenburg, trading as the Blue 
Ribbon Pretzel Co., Reading, has ap- 
plied for a discharge from bankruptcy. 

John F. Park, Jr., and Leola Steiner, 
will conduct the bakery of the late John 
H. Steiner, Keading, under the terms 
of the latter’s will. They are his son- 
in-law and daughter. 

Fire caused about $15,000 damage to 
Scheuer’s Bakery, Pittston Avenue and 
Hemlock Street, Scranton. 

Harry E. Zinn, White Rose Bakery, 
113 North Queen Street, York, has been 
adjudicated bankrupt. 

The merger of the Capital City Bak- 
ing Co. and the Acme Baking Co., both 
of Harrisburg, has been approved by the 
state. The new company will have a 
capital stock of $1,025,000. Officers of 
the merged concern are Albert S. 
Schmidt, Harrisburg, president and 
treasurer; Thomas B. Schmidt, Coates- 
ville, vice president; J. Frank Slack, 
Harrisburg, secretary. 


South Carolina 

Fire damaged the City Bakery, Tim- 
monsville, operated by Kester Hudson. 

The American Bakeries Co. will build 
a $25,000 addition to its bakery at Flor- 
ence, 

I.. L.. Hornsby has succeeded William 
K. Keith as manager of the Carolina 
Baking Co., 818 Harden Street, Colum- 
bia. 

South Dakota 

T. C. Lyneh has purchased the City 
Bakery, Murdo, from Clarence Boyle. 

Sid Leao has bought the flour house of 
the Hartford (S. D.) Mills, which prop- 
erty was recently sold by D. A. McGil- 
livary. 

Tennessee 

The Stanley-Williams Co., wholesale 
grocer, Paris, has been dissolved, and 
the business closed. 

Bea Guedry has taken over the whole- 
sale grocery stock and business of the 
Dyersburg (Tenn.) Grocery Co, in 
Union City. 

Texas 

R. E. Florence has sold his interest in 
the Atlanta (Texas) Bakery Co. to F. 
H. Kennamer. J. T. Florence will con- 
tinue with him in the business. 

Fred Harms has opened a bakery at 
Stanton. 

A $125,000 building is to be erected 











by the Nafziger Baking Co., Wichita 
Falls. 

The Reuter Seed Co., Inc., San Bo- 
nito, has been incorporated, with $5,000 
capital stock. 

Windows were broken and consider- 
able damage done to the equipment in 
the newly built wholesale bakery of 
Dilley Bros., Ison, recently, when a gas 
main exploded. 

Plans are being prepared for a $25,- 
000 building at Harlingen, to be occu- 
pied by the Trammel Baking Co., which 
has headquarters at San Bonito. 

E. J. Peters, Peters Bakery, Bay City, 
has taken over the business and plant 
of the West Side Bakery from Louis 
Brown, and has moved to the new loca 
tion. 

The Fehr Baking Co., San Antonio, 
has begun construction of a wholesale 
plant there to cost $250,000. The com- 
pany recently was organized by Charles 
J. Fehr. 

Utah 

A. F. Malmberg has opened a bakery 
at Parowan. 

Virginia 

Andrews’ Bakery, Norfolk, has opened 
a new store at 204 Market Street. 

The Maddox & Jennings Bakery, Iic., 
402 Center Avenue Northwest, Roanoke, 
has opened its new baking plant. 

The Smithfield (Va.) Bakery has re- 
opened under new management. 


Washington 


The Arlington (Wash.) Bakery, owned 
by Homer Rugwell, burned. 

The Pigg Baking Co., Sedro Woolley, 
has been reopened under the name of the 
Sally Ann Bakery. 

The Quality Feed Mills, Jack Lawson, 
manager, Kirkland, will build a mill re- 
placing the one which burned a year «go. 
Quality feeds have been mixed in a Seat- 
tle plant in the interim. 

The Washington Co-Operative ligg 
and Poultry Association has leased Mil- 
waukee Dock No. 3, Tacoma. The large 
grain elevator will be used for feed stor- 
age. 

H. C. Heise and R. M. Spoon have 
purchased the property and business of 
the Mabton (Wash.) Milling Co. ‘The 
flour milling equipment will not be op 
erated, but the feed grinding and grain 
handling machinery will be utilized as in 
the past. 

West Virginia 

Jesse D._H. Sullivan, baker, Mounds- 
ville, is a candidate for mayor. 

The Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, 
will erect an addition, 90x30, two stories, 
of steel and brick construction. A 
traveling oven of 4,000 loaves per hour 
capacity will be installed. 

The Purity Baking Co., Charleston 
and Beckley, will erect a_ three-story 
plant at Welch. 


Wisconsin 


E. Stiles has opened a retail feed store 
at Taylor. 

The Joseph Poehlmann 
Milwaukee, has opened a north side 
branch at 228 Center Street. The main 
bakery is at 168 Ogden Avenue. An- 
other branch is at 2630 Wells Street 

The City Bakery, Kewaunee, recentl) 
acquired by George Rank, will install 4 
larger oven. 

Sam Nelson has sold his feed mil! at 
Larsen. 

John S. Jacobsen has opened the Honey 
Crust Bakery, 910 Atwood Avenue, Mad- 
ison. 


Baking (o., 


INDIA BUYING AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 

LiverProo., Ene., Feb. 7.—It is report- 
ed here that India has bought some car- 
goes of Australian wheat, and an inter- 
esting feature is that it is in cargoes 
only with full option. Should the weath- 
er in India prove satisfactory for the 
home crop, these Australian cargoes are 
likely to come on the market for resale. 

BELFAST BAKER'S TRIP 

Beirast, Iretanp, Feb. 7.—R. G. 
Todd, owner of the City Bakery (0. 
Belfast, one of the leading men in the 
bakery trade of this city, is on a trip to 
the Mediterranean. He is president of 
the Belfast Master Bakers’ Association 
and also of the Northern Provincial A‘ 
sociation. 
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The Doubtful Value of Medical Umpires in the 
Over Bread 


that are scarcely likely to inspire public 


Controversy 


sion toward white bread and its nu- 

tritional properties is admittedly 
somewhat variegated. There are prac- 
titioners, many of them eminent and ra- 
tional men, who, when asked for their 
views, unhesitatingly indorse white bread 
as an important and valuable article of 
diet; there are others, some of them mis- 
guided, some frauds and mountebanks, 
who cry from the housetops their buga- 
boo story of bread, the injuriousness of 
white, and the all-importance of “bran- 
ny.” Ordinarily the layman attaches a 
great deal of significance to a_physi- 
cian’s dietetic dictum. Unfortunately in 
this case, he is more likely to be at- 
tracied toward the tent of the faddist 
physician because more noise comes 
from that quarter than from the prac- 
titioner who is more restrained and bet- 
ter informed. 

The policy pursued by certain physi- 
cians in continually making derogatory 
statements about white bread has caused 
the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers to issue a questionnaire to 
representative members of the medical 
profession in England to ascertain their 
opinion on the dietetic value of white 
bre id 


T sic attitude of the medical profes- 


A British Point of View 


Commenting upon this action, Milling 
(Liverpool) says forcefully: 

“Until Sir W. A. Lane outraged the 
etiquette of his profession by writing 
medical articles for daily newspapers 
under his own signature, and by becom- 
ing president of the New Health Society, 
medical men were among the worst of- 
fenders in the attacks made on white 
bread. Since Sir W. A. Lane has moved 
in the limelight of publicity, however, it 
is noticeable that some other members of 
the profession have become champions 
of white bread and have advised people 
to eat what they like. 

“It is to the medical profession that 
the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers has gone for information 
‘on the value of the type of bread which 
has heen evolved by the public require- 
ments of many years.’ Are medical men 
specially qualified to pronounce an au- 
thoritative opinion on that subject? Un- 
doubtedly some of them are, but we 
should hesitate to speak with the same 
confidence of the average practitioner. 
They have exceptional opportunities of 
testifying to the general health of the 
nation, but the precise value of white 
bread in the national dietary is a matter 
which requires far more careful investi- 
gation than the average doctor is likely 
to give it. 

“In this opinion we find ourselves in 
agreement with Dr. Belfrage, chairman 
of the food committee of the New 
Health Society, who has stated that ‘the 
study of nutrition and dietary plays no 
part in the education of the medical 
profession, except for a reference to 
Vitamins in its association with scurvy 
and rickets. A student at one of the big 
medical schools whom I questioned had 
received no instruction on the principles 
of diet. ‘If this is the case with the 
most up-to-date education, says Dr. 
Belfrage, ‘what is the point of asking the 
Opinion of doctors who were educated 
from 10 to 20 years ago?’ 

“Frankly, this questionnaire makes us 
uneasy, not because the association is in 
quest of authoritative opinion, but be- 
Cause the medical profession is not spe- 
Clally qualified to give it. As the Man- 
chester Guardian remarks, ‘whiteness is 
no more a test of the nutritious quality 
of bread than is darkness of the strength 
of whisky” It makes a few other re- 
marks, by the way, on the same subject, 





confidence in the methods by which 
whiteness is procured. Yet it is ‘white’ 
bread which is the foundation of each 
of the three questions that have been 
addressed to medical men whose names 
were ‘selected at random from the medi- 
cal directory.’ 

“Apart from the uneasiness caused by 
this procedure, we dislike the excusatory 
tone of the letter that accompanied the 
questionnaire. If the effect of a wide- 
spread demand for brown bread or whole 
meal bread is going to ‘dislocate’ the 
industry, it does not speak well for mill- 
ers that they adopted a manufacturing 
plant without due consideration to the 
effect on the products. Moreover, they 
have protested again and again that they 
use the choicest of wheats, and simply 
because the coloring matter is extracted 
from the flour the medical profession is 
asked to say whether bread has become 
less nutritious on that account. We 
would prefer the opinion of a manual 
laborer to that of a doctor on a matter 
of that kind. 

“The questionnaire itself is capable of 
conveying the impression that millers 
are assailed with doubt, and we shall ex- 
pect that construction to be placed on 
the document by the propaganda de- 
partment of the- New Health Society. 
In our judgment, the issue of the ques- 
tionnaire should have been delayed until 
the publication of the report of the de- 
partmental committee on flour treatment. 
The mere fact that there is a rift in the 
lute in the medical profession may be 
regarded as an opportunity to make 
them eat their own words, but we have 
grave doubts as to the wisdom of the 
proceeding. And when all the informa- 
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tion is collated, what is the association 
going to do with it? Publish a report, 
or retain it for the private and exclusive 
benefit of its members? An inquiry of 
this character, if it is to be respected, 
must ultimately become public property. 

“On the general question, it is conced- 
ed that bread is not as palatable as it 
might be, and ought not attention to be 
given to the mill and the bakery rather 
than to the methods of bleaching, for 
the correction of that deficiency? We 
had a striking object lesson this week 
when we compared a loaf from a new 
batch with one from a commercial bak- 
ery. By all the standards that bread is 
judged by, the mill loaf was incom- 
parably the better of the two. It was a 
pleasure to look at it, and a still greater 
pleasure to eat it. Why is the average 
baker unable to produce a loaf of bread 
of the same description? If the flour is 
right, treated or untreated, the bread 
should be palatable. 

“Bearing these facts in mind, and 
without being disrespectful to the medi- 
cal profession, it will be difficult to re- 
gard their replies to the association's 
questionnaire as having the authority 
which a document of that kind should 
possess, if it is to be of any practical use 
to those directly or indirectly concerned 
with the production of bread.” 

* * 


Called Fantastic Step 


The British Baker (London) remarks 
editorially: 

“In response to the activities of the 
New Health Society, which is trying to 
spread the doctrine that ‘the curse of 
our age is that we are provided with 
white bread, the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers has taken 
a bold if rather fantastic step. To rep- 
resentative doctors in every county in 
England, Scotland and Wales it has is- 
sued a list of questions with a view to 
ascertaining the views of the medical 
profession on the white bread question, 
and particularly on the statements al- 
leging that white bread is a danger to 
public health. Each doctor is asked 
whether he concurs with the society doc- 
trine; whether he considers that, hav- 
ing regard to the average variety of 
diet now enjoyed by people in_ this 
country, white bread is a good and nu- 
tritious food; whether he considers that 
white bread as part of an ordinary 








Wheat Marketing and Milling 
By H. S. Irwin and Georgia E. Cantrell 


Grain Market News Service, United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


BOUT 153,100,000 bus wheat were 
A milled in the United States during 

October-December, compared with 
152,400,000 and 161,900,000 for this period 
in 1925 and 1924, respectively, but the un- 
usually heavy grindings in the first quar- 
ter this season brought the total for the 
half year up to about 313,000,000 bus, 
against 299,000,000 and 320,000,000 one 
and two years ago. Exports of about 
41,000,000 bus during the second quar- 
ter were materially smaller than the 69,- 
000,000 sent out in the first three months, 
and considerably less than the 91,000,000 
exported in the corresponding time in 
1924 when, however, the domestic supply 
for the season was nearly 80,000,000 bus 
larger than this year. Exports, July- 
December, amounted to about 110,000,000 
bus, compared with 35,000,000 and 144,- 
000,000 for this time one and two years 
ago. Small amounts of wheat continued 
to be imported, chiefly from Canada for 
grinding in bonded mills, and the imports 
of 10,300,000 bus were only about 500,000 
smaller than for the corresponding six 
months in 1925. 

The movement of flour out of millers’ 
hands was nearly 67,400,000 bbls during 
the first half of the season, against 63,- 
200,000 for this time in 1925. Over half 
of this increase was offset by larger ex- 
ports of flour during these months in 
1926, totaling about 7,732,000 bbls against 
5,534,000 and 8,141,000 for July-Decem- 
ber in 1925 and 1924, respectively. Sales 
to foreign buyers in the last three 
months were doubtless reduced to some 
degree by the ocean freight situation, 
but clearances of around 3,900,000 bbls 
were slightly in excess of the movement 





that was recorded for the first quarter. 

Wheat prices east of the Rockies are 
around 35c bu lower than a year ago, 
reflecting the lower world prices now 
prevailing and the return of the market 
in this area to an export basis. On the 
Pacific Coast, quotations are around 25c 
lower than a year ago, Chicago and 
Kansas City futures markets about 30c 
lower on Feb. 9 than a year ago, while 
the premiums which cash wheat com- 
manded then are lacking this season. 
Prices of spring wheats other than du- 
rum show a smaller decline than those of 
hard winter wheats, largely because of a 
poor spring wheat crop coupled with a 
good crop of winter wheat this year, 
which is the reverse of last season’s sit- 
uation. Durum wheat prices are around 
10c higher than a year ago, because of 
reduced production and active demand. 
Soft red winter wheat, however, is about 
50c cheaper than a year ago. 

Prices in domestic markets worked 
slightly higher early in October, largely 
because of unfavorable weather in Can- 
ada which hindered the movement of the 
crop there, and also as a result of a fair 
export demand from Europe for our 
wheat, in spite of advancing freight 
rates. Later, however, the larger sur- 
plus available in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, together with only a moderate 
domestic inquiry, forced a downward 
tendency in United States markets dur- 
ing most of the quarter. Prices have 
recovered somewhat from this decline, 
and were showing a slightly upward 
tendency early in February, largely be- 
cause of more active domestic inquiry 
and increased export takings. 
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mixed diet is likely to lower the stand- 
ard of health, and whether he personally 
eats white bread. The attitude of the 
New Health Society to this maneuver is 
as significant as it is intolerant. Dr. 
Belfrage, chairman of the food com- 
mittee of the society, has blandly de- 
clared that the replies to the letters can 
have no value, since the study of nutri- 
tion and dietary plays no part in the 
education of the medical profession! The 
society appears to hold the comfortable 
view that its theories, unsupported by 
scientific fact or common sense though 
they may be, are inspired, and therefore 
incontrovertible. The New Health So- 
ciety is alone the repository of dietetic 
wisdom !” 

* * 


No Scientific Background 


Apropos the same subject, the Feb- 
ruary number of Baking Technology 
(Chicago) contains an article entitled 
“A Lecturer May Be Misunderstood,” 
which reads: 

“This is the age of the food faddist. 
Every little while some one comes out 
with a new idea about what is ‘good’ or 
what is ‘bad’ to eat, with absolutely no 
scientific background to substantiate it. 
While it is unfortunate that these faddy 
ideas get into print, it is a good thing 
that many of the nutrition columns of 
the newspapers are edited by men of 
sound training and experience. 

“Occasionally it happens that a lectur- 
er makes a statement correctly based 
on facts but in such a way that some 
of his hearers will misinterpret it. The 
following answer to a query which is 
found in Dr. Royal S. Copeland's ad- 
mirable column in the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner illustrates this point: 

“‘Every day somebody writes for 
medical advice or to have me act as 
arbitrator in a health discussion. A 
Chicago man wants “to know the truth” 
about a statement he has read to the 
effect that “starch is the cause of 90 
per cent of untimely deaths.” 

“*There are many questions that I 
cannot answer, but I do feel I may pre- 
sume to answer this query. Starch has 
not been the cause of nine tenths of 
human deaths. 

“ “However, it is only fair to say that 
a fuller account of the speech from 
which my correspondent quotes would 
show more correctly what the doctor 
really meant. He referred to “starch 
drunkenness” as one of the evils of mod- 
ern life. Undoubtedly he intended to 
imply that a badly balanced dietary, 
habitually eaten, must create such low- 
ered vitality as to be a real factor in 
shortening so many lives. 

“*With this view I am in complete ac 
cord. There can be no doubt that a car- 
bohydrate excess in our food intake must 
do harm. 

“*~The carbohydrates are the sugars 
and starches. All the sweet things con- 
tain sugar, and almost everything else 
we eat contains more or less starch. 

““Of fats and carbohydrates we should 
eat about a pound a day. We require 
four times as much of the heat and en- 
ergy producing foods as we do of the 
body building and repairing foods. All 
told, then, we should eat about 20 or 22 
ounces of food. 

“*A pound and a half at the outside 
should be our intake. This means about 


half a pound at each meal, without 
counting anything for between meals 
“snacks,” 

“*Undoubtedly much -less_ than this 


would be to our advantage, but to take 
more is to lay up in the tissues many 
extra pounds of weight. The fats and 
carbohydrates are ‘not eliminated, but 
are converted into human fat, then are 
stored up in the body. 

“*This surplus fat is not laid on the 
outside of the body, as with a trowel. 
It is deposited in the organs and tissues 
of the interior of the body as well. It 
packs the kidneys and liver, it crowds 
the intestines, it replaces the heart mus- 
cles, it clogs the body and weakens the 
operation of its organs. 

“*There can be no doubt that an ex- 
cessive consumption of starch, causing 
these troubles, as well as acidosis, is to 
the great disadvantage of the victim. 
Starch starvation is better than starch 
drunkenness.’ ” 
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Interstate Commerce Commission’s View of the Northwest Rate Case 


HE majority opinion of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission, which re- 
cently denied the plea of northwestern 
interests, including the Soo and the M. & 
St. L. Railways, for a 6c cut in the all- 
rail rate on grain and its products, from 
northwestern points to eastern terminals, 
via Peoria, sets forth the following find- 
ings: 

The proposal represents an effort on 
the part of respondents (Soo and M. & 
St. L.) to secure some of the traffic that 
is now moving from the affected terri- 
tory over rail-lake-rail routes through 
Duluth and Buffalo, N. Y. The rates 
from the affected territory to Minne- 
apolis arid Duluth are generally on a 
parity, and over all-rail lines the same is 
true of the present rates beyond. How- 
ever, from Duluth to Buffalo relatively 
low cargo steamer rates are available on 
grain, which, added to the ex-lake rates 
on grain or its products from Buffalo 
to the destination territory, make 
through rates that are less than the all- 
rail rates. It follows that these lake-rail 
rates, when added to the inbound rail 
rates to Duluth, make lower through 
rates from the affected territory to the 
East than are made on the Minneapolis 
or Duluth combination over  all-rail 
routes. Several of the important Min- 
neapolis millers have built large plants 
at Buffalo, and as a milling center Buf- 
falo has accordingly had a marked de- 
velopment in recent years. The milling 
business at Minneapolis, on the contrary, 
has been losing ground. 

With these facts before them, the 
grain, industrial, and commercial inter- 
ests of Minneapolis, together with the 
northwestern millers, particularly those 
who have no mills at Buffalo, have be- 
sought respondents for several years to 
build up Minneapolis as a grain and mill- 
ing center by an outbound rate read- 
justment that would draw some of the 
grain away from Duluth and the lake- 
rail routes and bring it through Minne- 
apolis for movement over the all-rail 
routes. The present proposal is the re- 
sult. What respondents mainly seek is 
a curtailment of the movement of grain 
from the fields directly through Duluth 
and over the lake-rail lines, coupled with 
a corresponding increase in the move- 
ment of grain direct to Minneapolis and 
thence out over all-rail lines, either as 
grain or its products. The proposed 
rates are to apply only on traffic from 
points where the inbound rates to Min- 
neapolis are not less than those from the 
same points to Duluth, except that some 
additional reductions, hereinafter dealt 
with, are proposed in order to avoid de- 
partures from the long-and-short-haul 
provision of the fourth section. 


* * 


Lake-and-Rail Rates Lower 


HE Commission concedes that the 

lake-and-rail rates from the North- 
west are much lower than the all-rail 
rates, although just how much is difficult 
to say, because of lake rate fluctuations, 
and also that the spread between the 
two is greater than before the disrup- 
tion of rates during the war. It finds 
that present all-rail wheat rates from 
Minneapolis to New York City are 43c 
per 100 lbs, compared with 26.8¢ pre- 
war, an increase of 16.2c. The corre- 
sponding rates from Buffalo are 11.66c 
and 20.67c, an increase of 9.01c, to which 
should be added an increase of at least 
3.5¢ for increased vessel rates from Du- 
luth, elevation at Duluth and incidental 
charges, or a total increase of 12.51c, as 
against the increase of 16.2c in the all- 
rail rate. The latter amount would be 
reduced to 10.2c if these suspended 
schedules became effective, making the 
net increase in the all-rail rate less than 
that in the water-rail rate. 

Discussing the relative position of 
Minneapolis as a grain and milling cen- 
ter as compared with Buffalo, the Com- 
mission proceeds: 

That Minneapolis in recent years has 
declined somewhat as a milling center is 
clear. It had a lower annual production 
of flour in 1923, 1924 and 1925 than in 
any other year subsequent to 1897. 


From 1900 to 1922, inclusive, the pro- 


duction, in round figures, in barrels, 
ranged irregularly from a low of 13,700,- 
000 in 1904 to a high of 18,500,000 in 
1916, while in 1923 it was only 13,500,- 
000, in 1924 11,700,000, and in 1925 12,- 
000,000. In 1900 the export production 
was 4,700,000. This declined gradually 
until 1922, when it dropped precipitously 
to 556,000; in 1923 it again dropped 
more precipitously to 77,000; in 1924 it 
rose to 215,000, and in 1925 it fell to 
147,000. In recent years the decline has 
been much more marked in the domestic 
than in the export production. Having 
risen more or less consistently from 10,- 
400,000 in 1900 to 17,000,000 in 1916, the 
domestic production fell off quite grad- 
ually to 12,000,000 in 1925. The interior 
mills in the four states from which Min- 
neapolis draws most of its wheat appear 
to have produced about the same quan- 
tity per year during the post-war period 
as they did during several years just 
before the war. 

Wheat production in the four north- 
western states embraced in whole or in 
part by the affected territory from 
which Minneapolis draws most of its 
grain, though subject to wide fluctua- 
tions, has on the whole shown little 
change. However, there has been a par- 
ticularly marked increase in the produc- 
tion of durum wheat, which is of rela- 
tively low grade, and is principally ex- 
ported, to be used in the manufacture of 
macaroni and spaghetti. The center of 
the northwestern wheat production is 
farther west than it was some years ago, 
many of the farmers, particularly in 
Minnesota and North Dakota, having 
taken to dairying. ’ 

The proposed rates on flour are de- 
signed primarily to reduce the move- 
ment of wheat from Duluth to Buffalo 
by lake and the production of flour for 
domestic purposes at Buffalo. How- 
ever, it is not this flour production which 
has been primarily responsible for the 
decline of Minneapolis or the rise of 
Buffalo as a milling center during re- 
cent years. Until 1925, when the large 
Minneapolis interests began the opera- 
tion of additional plants at Buffalo, the 
Buffalo production of domestic flour 
showed more of a tendency to decline 
than to increase. The recent develop- 
ment of Buffalo has been due chiefly to 
the transfer to that point of practically 
all the export milling that Minneapolis 
formerly enjoyed. Buffalo is a natural 
gateway for intercepting and milling 
wheat from practically all North Amer- 
ica. Minneapolis is a natural gateway 
only for grain from the affected and 
immediately adjacent territory. Buffalo 
receives its grain largely from sources 
from which Minneapolis mills could not 
normally draw except at a penalty. It 
is milling in bond for export large quan- 
tities of Canadian wheat brought over 
the lakes from Port Arthur and Fort 
William, Ont. Wheat from the Central 
West, the production of which has in- 
creased in recent years, also comes to 
Buffalo for milling. 

* + 

Although Minneapolis has not held its 
own as a milling center, it has material- 
ly advanced as a grain market. Re- 
ceipts, in bushels, of all. grain show a 
rather consistent upward trend, rang- 
ing from 130,000,000 in 1906 to over 200,- 
000,000 in 1923, 1924 and 1925, respec- 
tively. In fact, for the entire period 
since 1913 receipts have averaged around 


200,000,000. Just how much of the grain 
received at Minneapolis came from the 
affected territory is not shown. How- 
ever, the average annual production in 
the four northwestern states from 1906 
to 1911 was about 500,000,000 bus; dur- 
ing the next 10 years it was nearer 750,- 
000,000; and from 1922 to 1925, inclu- 
sive, it was almost 1,000,000,000. Min- 
neapolis and Duluth draw perhaps most 
of their grain from the affected terri- 
tory. Most of the grain received at 
Minneapolis goes out by rail either in 
the form of grain or its products. Most 
of the grain received at Duluth goes out 
as grain by vessel to Buffalo. 
” ” 


Sioux City, Omaha, and the so-called 
southwestern grain and milling inter- 
ests, located principally at or in the 
vicinity of Kansas City, and hereinafter 
called the Missouri River interests, con- 
tend that respondents, particularly the 
lines in the eastern group, will be charge- 
able with unduly preferring Minneapolis 
if they allow the proposed rates to go 
into effect without establishing similar 
reductions from Missouri River cities. 
These rates have long been closely re- 
lated. The Missouri River interests 
draw their grain principally from 
sources other than the affected terri- 
tory, but must sell in the East in com- 
petition with the Minneapolis and other 
northwestern interests, who draw large- 
ly, if not mainly, from the affected ter- 
ritory. The northwestern millers are 
important factors in the eastern flour 
market, and the competition between 
them and the Missouri River millers is 
keen. They would get the 6c reduction 
on their present, as well as the addition- 
al, traffic that would be drawn through 
Minneapolis from the affected territory. 
They have a capacity that will permit 
them to greatly increase their produc- 
tion. The Missouri River millers con- 
tend that any reduction in the rates 
from Minneapolis will probably be re- 
flected in the delivered prices of north- 
western flour in the East, and make it 
much more difficult for them to sell there 
unless they can protect themselves by 
paying the farmers less for their wheat. 

. * 


One of the grounds for protest urged 
by Chicago and Milwaukee interests is 
that the proposed rates would apply 
only through Peoria or Sault Ste. Marie, 
and tend to keep the traffic away from 
the Chicago and Milwaukee markets. 

Duluth interests contend that the pro- 
posal of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
should be condemned, for the reason that 
it does not embrace rates from Duluth. 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis does not 
reach Duluth, and could not have pro- 
posed a reduction therefrom without the 
participation of: Duluth lines. Appar- 
ently the Duluth lines would have little 
to gain by a reduction from Duluth. 
That point is located directly on the 
lake, and a like reduction from Duluth 
could draw little traffic away from the 
lake-rail lines. Duluth ships out con- 
siderably over 95 per cent of its grain 
by lake and it is unlikely that this per- 
centage would be materially affected by 
a 6c reduction in the rail rates from 
that point. 

* * 

The Sioux City and Omaha interests 
urge that their protests are particularly 
well founded. Though they receive most 
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of their grain from the territory west 
of them, they draw a considerable por- 
tion from the affected territory in com- 
petition with Duluth, just as Minneapo- 
lis does, and ship some of it to the 
destination territory either as grain or 
grain products. The inbound rates 
from most of the origin points in the 
affected territory are the same to Sioux 
City as to Duluth and Minneapolis, and 
from many Montana points in that ter- 
ritory they are the same to Omaha as 
to Duluth and Minneapolis. The Sioux 
City and Omaha interests urge, there- 
fore, that circumstances and conditions 
affecting them are similar to those ob- 
taining at Minneapolis, and that they 
are entitled to similar reductions wheth- 
er the other Missouri River cities are or 
not, particularly on grain originating at 
points in the affected territory from 
which the rates are the same as to 
Duluth and Minneapolis. 
*” * 


Commissioner Eastman’s View 
OMMISSIONER EASTMAN con- 
curs with the majority, but takes a 

unique and interesting “slant” at the 
Minneapolis contention and its implied 
ultimate meaning, saying: 

“While the essential nature of the situ- 
ation before us in this proceeding is 
indicated in the majority report, there is 
one aspect of that situation which it 
seems to me may well be emphasized. 

“The present rates from Minneapolis 
to the East are combinations of pro- 
portionals to and from Chicago and re- 
lated gateways. The Minneapolis & St. 
Louis could bring about a reduction in 
the through rates by publishing a lower 
proportional rate to Peoria. But that 
it does not choose to do. Instead it has 
chosen to utilize the blanket concur- 
rences of its eastern connections by 
publishing joint through rates lower 
than the present combinations. ‘Ihe 
reason is plain. It wishes the eastern 
lines to share in the burden of the re- 
duction, and probably it could accom- 
plish this result if the reduced rates were 
permitted to take effect. While the 
eastern lines say that they would insist 
upon their present proportionals from 
Peoria as their divisions of the new 
joint rates, the question of divisions can 
be brought here, and the Supreme Court 
has made it plain that we must avoid 
making the divisions of any participat- 
ing carrier so low as to produce a con- 
fiscatory result. In this instance the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis would receive 
a division yielding only 3.1 mills per 
ton-mile, if the entire burden of the re- 
duction were placed upon it. 

“This is, therefore, by no means a case 
where the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
wishes to make a competitive reduction 
on its own account. It is quite unwill- 
ing to do that. What it seeks to do is 
to compete with the help of its eastern 
connections and to make them pay 4a 
part, and probably the greater part, of 
the expense. The eastern lines are plain- 
ly vital factors in the plan. Now the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis serves grain 
markets other than Minneapolis only in- 
directly and incidentally. But the east- 
ern lines do not serve Minneapolis any 
differently than they serve Duluth, Sioux 
City, Omaha, Kansas City and all the 
other western milling points and mar- 
kets, and they owe a like duty -to exch. 
What is here proposed by these unwill- 
ing eastern lines is, as the majority re- 
port makes clear, unduly preferential 
of Minneapolis and unduly prejudicial 
to these other markets. 

“To lend glamor to the proposal, the 
farmer is prominently exhibited as a 
beneficiary. I see little reason to be- 
lieve that the farmer would benefit. ‘Che 
reduction is expressly designed for the 
benefit of Minneapolis, and has been in- 
stigated, promoted and fostered by the 
milling and commercial interests of that 
city. The farmers in the affected terri- 
tory already have the benefit of even 
lower rates over the lake routes. ‘The 
declared purpose of the reduction is to 
help Minneapolis in meeting this compe- 
tition.” 

* * 

In this connection the point of \iew 

of the Minneapolis & St. Louis is sig- 
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advertising activity. 


Whose Members Sell Competitively 


versaries or other festivities, or as a token of sympathy in sickness and 
death. Cut flowers are now essential to every formal occasion, and appro- 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS AND ORNA- 
MENTAL HORTICULTURISTS 


“Say it with Flowers” 


were abundant eons before the advent of man. Nevertheless, it was not 

until 1918 that some one conceived the idea of educating the public to 
“say it with flowers,” and the society started its advertising campaign. 

The first advertising expenditure in magazines was $28,409, and the so- 
ciety has advertised continuously ever since. At that time florists were not 
yet united, and the society represented only a comparatively small part of 
the output. Today about 80 per cent of the industry is represented in the 


J were eben are not new. In fact, geologists tell us that flowering plants 


About a year ago a campaign to raise $1,000,000 for four years of adver- 
tising was completed and the expenditure is now $250,000 a year. The ad- 
vertising appropriation is determined on the basis of “as much as we can 
get.” Their plans for the future are, “going right on up.” 


The results have been phenomenal, as the sales of flowers and potted 
plants in 1924 wé?e 100 per cent in excess of those in 1921, and in 1925 were 
26 per cent in excess of 1924. The slogan itself has proven a remarkable asset, 
and has attained a popularity seldom equaled. 

These achievements have been due solely to the promotion of an idea. 
So largely has this idea been promulgated that failure to send flowers is re- 
garded as a breach of etiquette, whether as a harbinger of joy on anni- 


priate to the most informal. 





Experiences in National Advertising by Trade —Associations 


All of the expenditure of this association has been in magazines, and 


results do not indicate any probability of a change. 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MANU- 


FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HIS association has carried on its advertising for the last 10 years. At 
the beginning a large proportion of it was voluntary, but at present the 
major proportion is carried on as an association activity. Three species 


of wood are represented by this group: birch, maple and hemlock. The 
entire advertising program is under the direction of the secretary-manager 


of the association. 


In connection with the advertising program, an extensive study has been 
carried forward as to production, distribution, market conditions, and the 


development of new outlets. 


The present appropriation approximates $105,000 per annum, and part of 
this is met by a fixed assessment based upon lumber shipments by each mem- 
ber company. Forty thousand dollars for hemlock advertising are raised by 


voluntary contract. 


“The advertising part of the trade extension work has reached every factor 
of distribution, and has been built upon a ‘long swing’ program with demon- 


strated efficiency and success.” 


(Reprinted by permission of the Periodical Publishers’ Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y.) 











nificant. If the reduction which it pro- 
poses should become effective, it is prac- 
tically certain that similar reductions 
would be made by the larger and more 
direct lines which serve Minneapolis. 


This is, indeed, anticipated by the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis. Its real hope 
seems to be that even in that event it 
woulll receive a larger share of the 
traffic than it now receives by grace of 
the milling and commercial interests of 
Minneapolis, as a reward for starting 
the reductions. This is an illustration of 
the power over rates which large busi- 
ness interests, located at points where 
railroad competition is acute, possess 
in the opportunity to distribute or divert 
traffic as between rival routes. It is 
through fear of this power, no doubt, 
that the eastern lines occupy the pecul- 
iar position in this proceeding to which 
Commissioner Woodlock has alluded. To 
the general effect of such power upon 
the freight rate structure of this coun- 
try the agricultural interests and this 
Commission may well give attention. 


” * 
“Certain Extraordinary Features” 


OMMISSIONER WOODLOCK, also 

concurring, says that there are, how- 
ever, “certain extraordinary features of 
the situation presented to us” which 
would warrant a vacation of the sus- 
pension of the proposed schedules apart 
from the other facts described in the 
general report. He sets them forth 
thus: 

“On its face the proposal of the re- 
spondent railroads is a legitimate exer- 
cise by carriers of managerial discre- 
tion in seeking to protect or build up 
Sources of traffic naturally tributary to 
their lines by means of rates lower than 
those which we would ordinarily recog- 
nize or prescribe as maximum rates. 
In deliberately choosing so-called pri- 
vate ownership and operation of rail- 
roads as against so-called government 
Ownership and operation, Congress must 
be assumed to have believed that by re- 
liance upon the motives ordinarily gov- 
ernine human actions and upon the 
prevailing average of honesty and intel- 
ligence in human kind, it would obtain 
better and cheaper transportation for 
the people of the United States than it 
Would obtain by reliance upon a bureau- 
cratic system of management under gov- 
ernment ownership. The results of that 
choice seem to be, at least so far, quite 
Satisfactory to the public of the United 
States. The exercise of managerial dis- 
cretion within the zone of reasonable- 
hess that lies between a maximum and 


a minimum reasonable rate is one of the 
things upon which Congress unquestion- 
ably counted when it made its choice. 
In a case of this sort our function would 
ordinarily be to determine whether or 
not the rates proposed fall below the 
level of minimum reasonableness, and 
whether or not their establishment could 
be effected without unnecessary or ex- 
cessive disturbance to other rates. If 
we found that in neither of these re- 
spects the rates were objectionable, it 
would be our duty to approve the judg- 
ment of the management. 

“We have before us, however, a situa- 
tion of character quite different. The 
rates under suspension are proposed by 
two carriers on behalf of themselves and 
connecting carriers to the East from 
whom they have received power to make 
just such rates under the usual con- 
currences. These eastern carriers, how- 
ever, are before us requesting that the 
rates be not allowed to become effective. 
Thus we have a group of responsible 
carriers requesting us to forbid them to 
do something which through their law- 
fully appointed and still continuing 
agents they are asking our permission 
to do. Admittedly it was, and is, in 
their power by cancellation of their con- 
currences to prevent their western agents 
from committing them to the proposed 
rates, in which case the matter would 
not be before us. They have, however, 
chosen to come to us and ask to be pre- 
served from the consequences of their 
own acts. There is, indeed, a sort of 
Gilbert-and-Sullivan atmosphere about 
the proceedings which is no doubt from 
one aspect of the matter not without its 
humor, but regarded from another as- 
pect is highly suggestive of an abdica- 
tion by carriers themselves of their le- 
gitimate powers and an abdication which 
amounts to a default in duty. We are 
not infrequently told about the bad ef- 
fects of governmental interference with 
business and with private enterprise. 
The criticism would come with better 
grace if those who made it demonstrat- 
ed that they were able and willing to 
attend to their own business without in- 
voking the help of governmental regula- 


tion.” 
* * 


Would Help Farmer, He Says 


[N a long dissenting opinion, Commis- 

sioner Campbell says that if a differ- 
ence of 2.3lc of an increase in favor 
of the all-rail rates, which would be the 
case if the suspended schedules were 
made effective, is not justifiable, the in- 
crease of 3.69c now prevailing in favor 


of the lake-rail rates cannot be defend- 
ed. In view of the decline of the Min- 
neapolis flour output from 17,000,000 
bbls in 1916 to 12,000,000 in 1925, he 
thinks the Twin City railways are justi- 
fied in proposing rates that will restore 
their lost tonnage, provided they do not 
make for undue preference for Minne- 
apolis over other points. This, he thinks, 
would not be the result. 


Neither does Mr. Campbell agree with 
the majority position that the proposed 
rates would not benefit the farmer. The 
testimony, he says, leaves the definite 
impression that a substantial portion of 
the reduction would be carried back to 
the farmer and be reflected in a higher 
price for his grain. This relief should 
be given now, without awaiting the out- 
come of the Hoch-Smith examination of 
the general rate structure. On _ this 
point Commissioner Campbell says: 


“We have here a proposed reduction in 
rates on agricultural commodities in 
which the farmer is vitally interested 
and upon which it is our duty, under the 
provisions of the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
to require the establishment of the low- 
est possible lawful rates compatible with 
adequate transportation service. None 
of these rates would yield less than 5 
mills per ton-mile for hauls ranging up 
to approximately 2,000 miles. In Ex- 
Lake Iron Ore from Chicago to Granite 
City, Ill, I. & S. No. 2709 (since re- 
opened for reconsideration), Division 4 
recently approved a reduced rate on ex- 
lake iron ore from Chicago to Granite 
City which yields less than 4 mills per 
ton-mile for a haul of only 275 miles. 
If that is a reasonable minimum rate 
on a commodity which can stand a com- 
paratively high level of rates, even with 
the preponderance of empty cars in the 
direction of movement, certainly on ag- 
ricultural commodities such as we have 
here and upon which Congress specifical- 
ly admonishes us to require the estab- 
lishment of the lowest possible lawful 
rates, rates yielding 5 mills per ton- 
mile and more for approximately 2,000 
miles cannot be said to be less than 
reasonable minima. Indeed, the major- 
ity leave no impression that they believe 
any of the proposed rates would be less 
than reasonable minima, and no one 
made any serious contention to that ef- 
fect at the hearing. 

“But the majority fear that the pro- 
posed rates would lead directly to a dis- 
ruption of the grain-rate structure and 
impair the revenues of the carriers. How 
is the farmer ever going to secure any 
relief as contemplated by the Hoch- 
Smith resolution if we persistently with- 


hold from him what are admitted to be 
reasonable minimum rates for fear that 
the probable effect, not of the imme- 
diate rates proposed but in some remote 
way other rates which might have to 
be similarly reduced to not less than a 
reasonable minimum level, would be to 
take away some revenue from the car- 
riers? There is no suggestion by any 
one that even if the Missouri River rates 
would have to be similarly reduced the 
resulting rates would be lower than the 
Hoch-Smith resolution contemplates 
should be established. If such reduc- 
tions would unduly deplete the revenues 
of the carriers they would have little 
difficulty in finding rates on other than 
agricultural products which could rea- 
sonably be increased to offset the reduc- 
tions on any products in which the farm- 
er is so vitally interested. 

“The majority, in the nature of a sav- 
ing clause, point to the newly instituted 
investigation under Docket No. 17000 in- 
to the rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, but I do not believe that the Con- 
gress, when it expressed its judgment 
and admonition to us that the rates on 
agricultural products should be reduced 
to bring much needed relief to the farm- 
er, intended that such relief should be 
withheld for three or more years pend- 
ing determination of the issues involved 
in the increasingly cumbersome rate 
structure investigation. It is unneces- 
sary, in according at least some relief 
to the farmer, to await our action under 
that investigation; much relief could be 
accorded now, especially in instances 
such as this where voluntary reductions 
on agricultural products are proposed in 
the exercise by carriers of their right to 
legitimate competition. The law which 
we administer contains no indication that 
legitimate carrier competition should be 
discouraged, or that shippers should not 
receive the full benefit of such competi- 
tion; indeed, in adopting a plan for the 
consolidation of the railroads of the 
country into a limited number of sys- 
tems, paragraph 4 of section 5 of the 
act specifically directs us to preserve 
competition as fully as possible, and 
provisions of similar imiport are em- 
bodied in the Clayton antitrust act. The 
effect of the action of the majority is to 
discourage, and deny to the public the 
benefits from, such competition, which is 
contrary to the spirit and letter of the 
law and diametrically opposed to the 
intent of Congress. 

“TI think the proposed rates have been 
justified and should be permitted to be- 
come effective. 

“IT am authorized to say that Commis- 
sioner Lewis concurs in this expression.” 
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The Flax Market Situation and Trade in 
Linseed Meal 


By H. S. Irwin 


Of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


EMAND for flaxseed in the United 

States fell off toward the close of 

1926, reflecting the slackened in- 
quiry for linseed oil, and consumption 
during October-December was about 5 
per cent smaller than for the same 
months in 1925 and 1924. The move- 
ment of linseed oil into domestic con- 
suming channels decreased about 7 per 
eent from the figure for this time last 
season, and was approximately 14 per 
cent smaller than for the corresponding 
quarter in 1924. Linseed meal, however, 
has moved readily at prices slightly low- 
er than a year ago, and no stocks of this 
feed have accumulated. 

About 11,085,000 bus were crushed 
during the quarter October-December, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
compared with 11,800,000 and 11,530,000 
for the same period in 1925 and 1924, 
respectively. The production of linseed 
oil from these crushings, however, was 
more than equal to domestic require- 
ments, and nearly one third of the out- 
put is represented by an increase in 
crushers’ stocks and a small net export 
of oil. Crushers’ holdings of about 174,- 
000,000 Ibs of oil on Jan. 1 were the 
largest for this date since the war, but 
they were not.so large as on April 1 
last year, and répresented only about 
the same increase as for this quarter in 
1925 from the unusually large stocks on 
hand at the beginning of the current 
season. ‘The movement of linseed oil in- 
te consuming channels totaled approxi- 
mately 139,500,000 lbs, compared with 
149,900,000 for this period in 1925 and 
161,500,000 for the corresponding quar- 
ter in 1924. 

FLAXSEED MARKETINGS 

Practically the same proportion of the 
domestic flax crop of 1926 has been mar- 
keted up to Feb. 1 as at this time in the 
preceding two years. Receipts of flax- 
seed at the principal markets, Septem- 
ber-January, total about 13,700,000 bus 
from this season’s crop of 19,479,000, 
compared with 16,900,000 and 26,400,000 
for the same months one and two years 
ago, when the crops were placed at 22,- 
464,000 and 31,547,000 bus. ‘These mar- 
kets received around 20,800,000 bus in 
1925-26, and 32,150,000 in 1924-25. 

Commercial stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth total 2,322,000 bus on Feb. 1, 
compared with 2,000,000 a year ago and 
1,300,000 in 1925. Crushers’ holdings and 
commercial stocks were about 8,834,000 
bus on Jan. 1 this season, against 8,900,- 
000 and 11,200,000 at this time in 1926 
and 1925, respectively. 

This year’s harvest, so far as reported, 
falls about 7 per cent short of last year’s 
total, but larger amounts of old crop 
sced remained in the important export- 
ing countries, Argentina and India, at 
the beginning of 1927 than at this time 
in 1926, according to trade reports. The 
supply of seed available for export, 
therefore, may be about the same as a 
year ago, while it is possible that the 
more urgent requirements of consumers 
may have been satisfied from the liberal 
offerings during 1926. 


NORMAL 


WORLD SHIPMENTS LARGE IN 1926 


Shipments of flaxseed from Argentina 
and India totaled about 73,600,000 bus 
in 1926, against approximately 55,000,000 
in 1925, when the Argentine crop was 
short, and 71,500,000 in 1924. Shipments 
from Argentina increased to 67,000,000 
bus for 1926, but only about 6,590,000 
moved from India during that period, 
or only slightly over half the amounts 
contributed by that country in 1925 and 
1924. About 20,860,000 bus of the Ar- 
gentine exports were destined for the 
United States. These compare roughly 
with 10,537,000 and 13,838,000 bus of Ar- 
gentine seed imported by the United 
States in the calendar years 1925 and 
1924. 

The Argentine crop is estimated at 
69,000,000 bus, which is about 8 per cent 
smaller than last year’s record harvest. 
Port stocks there totaled 5,800,000 bus 


the first week in February, against 4,- 
400,000 at the same time last year, and 
were the largest at this season for at 
least six years. Shipments of flaxseed 
for the first five weeks of 1927, however, 
were only 6,636,000 bus, against 8,504,000 
for the same period in 1926. Of this 
amount 2,364,000 bus were destined for 
the United States, against 1,932,000 a 
year ago. This suggests only a mod- 
erately active European demand, as Ar- 
gentine and Indian shipments, exclusive 
of United States takings, total only 4,- 
352,000 bus for the period, compared 
with 6,904,000 a year ago. 

The first estimate for the 1926-27 
flaxseed area of India is slightly under 
the corresponding figure for last season, 
but is well above the average of the 
first estimates for the preceding five 
years. Conditions have been only mod- 
erately favorable in that country, accord- 
ing to trade reports, but it is too early 
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for definite information upon the out- 
turn. 
CANADIAN CROP 

The Canadian crop of 1926 is placed 
at 6,715,000 bus, or about 28 per cent be- 
low the 1925 production, while the qual- 
ity of the crop was lowered by the un- 
favorable weather which prevailed in 
that country during harvesting and 
threshing. Market receipts have been 
smaller this season because of the re- 
duced crop, but commercial stocks to- 
taling 3,550,000 bus at the close of Janu- 
ary are slightly larger than they were a 
year ago, reflecting the decrease in ex- 
ports this season. 

Flaxseed prices for the 1927 crop in the 
United States are not likely to be higher 
than those secured for the 1926 harvest, 
according to the department’s outlook 
report, because of the large surplus 
available from Argentina. Where flax 
can be produced profitably at present 
prices, the department points out that 
some increase in acreage could be made 
without increasing production sufficiently 
to have a material effect on prices. Do- 
mestic requirements are still well above 
the amount that would probably be har- 
vested from an acreage equal to that of 
1926. 








A Breadstuffs Excursion 


HE February number of the Ameri- 

can Mercury contains an enlighten- 

ing article on the art of cooking as 
practiced by the Jews. The paper is 
written by Nettie Zimmerman, a native 
of Poland who was educated in the Unit- 
ed States. It divulges much interesting 
information for the breadstuffs industry 
concerning the various uses to which 
flour is put by the Jewish housewife and 
the excellent dishes which result there- 
from. 

“The European Jews,” Miss Zimmer- 
man writes, “developed through the ages 
a distinct culinary art and a fine sense 
of gastronomic appreciation. Particu- 
larly in the oppressed limits of the 
ghettos, where the confined life allowed 
few pleasures, the Jewish housewife ex- 
erted ingenuity and skill in contriving 
delicacies that would enrapture her dear 
ones. The joy of good eating was one of 
the few indulgences that life afforded, 
and the Jewish veibel made many re- 
markable dishes. 

“A local reputation as a cook was 
her most coveted distinction. It was 
her key to popularity. She didn’t have 
to stamp the Charleston or use mascara; 
all she had to do was to cook. Her 
salon was her kitchen. Roasting, baking, 
wine making, pickling, all the most in- 
tricate processes of kitchenry, she han- 
dled with professional ease. 

“Many a Jewish youngster in the 
America of today has stood perilously 
close to a mother’s animated elbow and 
watched the miracle of luckschen mak- 
ing. First a thick wad of yellow dough 
was rolled on a floury board into a 
paper thin, fragile looking sheet, which 
somehow rarely tore or split. One might 
not touch it while it lay for hours, dry- 
ing on the board. Then the sheet was 
folded into a long, brittle strip—and an 
expert hand, holding a sharp knife, 
flashed down the length of the dough. 
The next thing one saw was a mass of 
delicate wisps of noodles, which were 
put aside for further drying and _ ulti- 
mately boiled in water, drained, and 
eaten grandly with chicken consommé. 

“Another exciting episode in the child- 
hood of a Jewish boy or girl was wit- 
nessing the evolution of the challah, the 
Jewish ceremonial bread, composed of 
white flour, yeast, water and eggs.” The 
writer explains that the morning preced- 
ing a holiday the mass of dough, which 
had been protectingly covered for about 
12 hours, was unveiled and cut into three, 
six, nine or twelve small wads, which 
were then stretched into tails, pressed 
together at one end, like a switch, and 
braided into a long, wide bellied loaf, 
tapering at the ends. Egg yolk was 
used to polish the challah; it was baked 
brown, dry and light. 

Miss Zimmerman writes that Passover, 
without matzoth, would seem almost un- 
thinkable to the average Jew. 

“Matzoth,” she writes, “is used instead 


Into the Jewish Cuisine 


of bread, and is not esteemed a delicacy. 
Of the latter, pesach offers many de- 
lightful specimens; macaroons of al- 
mond paste that melt in your mouth, 
special fried matzoth meal egg pancakes, 
potato puddings, sponge cake, and the 
specially prepared med, a home brew of 
honey and malt, with a goodly kick.” 

The author tells of various holiday 
dishes formerly very popular—potato 
latkes, pancakes made of grated, raw 
potatoes, mixed with flour and shorten- 
ing and fried in chicken or beef fat; 
kreplach, the Jewish ravioli, small 
pouches of dried dough pressed about 
bits of chopped meat, boiled in water, 
drained and served in consommé. 

“Kugel was the official Sabbath des- 
sert. Made of luckschen or soaked white 
bread, mixed with beaten eggs and lib- 
erally dotted with raisins, sugar and 
spice and shortening, it was baked firm, 
brown and fragrant. By an ingenious 
arrangement kugel could be baked si- 
multaneously with the tcholnt (a vege- 
table dish). An earthenware, covered 
pot bearing the kugel was placed in the 
center of the iron tcholnt pot; the 





tcholnt potatoes or beans were arrayed 
to fill the empty space around this cen- 
terpiece. Thus the Sabbath vegetable 
and the Sabbath pudding fulfilled their 
destinies together. . 

“The Sabbath tea would have been 
colorless without taiglech, one of the few 
gooey Jewish pastries. Plain, unsweet- 
ened gingered balls of dough were boiled 
in honey and removed from the pan in 
the form of sticky, dark brown clusters 
of crisp, honey-smothered _ kernels. 
Taiglech served both as confectionery 
and cake. 

“Lekach is the name for a substantial 
dry cake, baked in high square loaves, 
When brown and made with honey it is 
called honig lekach. The golden variety, 
made of eggs, sugar and flour into a 
delicious sponge cake, is called zucker- 
lekach. Passover was the season for 
zucker-lekach. One used dozens of egg 
whites beaten stiff, and yolks creamed 
with sugar. This mixture, combined with 
just enough matzoth meal for stiffening, 
and baked in a hot oven, produced an 
airy substance with a golden brown, sug- 
ary crust and a spongy center. Wives 
jealously compared their lekach baking 
successes and boasted of the number of 
eggs used. Husbands knew that the 
lekach was the ambrosia to accompany 
the nectary Passover wine. 

“The forms of doughy foods, outside 
the realm of cake, were infinite. Luck- 
schen and kreplach headed the list. ‘Then 
one met with farfel, consisting of bits 
of grated dough, crisped in a hot oven. 
A supply was kept on hand all the time, 
to be boiled, like rice or other cereals, 
and eaten with consommé, gravy or milk. 
Coarse noodles or boiled dumplings, 
called kloeskes, also helped to empty the 
flour bin. Their most delicious affinity 
was a gravy made with bits of liver, 
onion, water, pepper, salt and flour— 
the tout ensemble bearing the title of 
kloeskes mit leber. 

“Knishes still flourish today in the 
East Side restaurants. A crust made of 
flour, shortening and salt, rolled out 
thin, is covered with either chopped 
meat, grits or potatoes, and trimmed 
with bits of fatty meat. This is folded 
like a jelly roll, forming alternate lay- 
ers of dough and filling, in a long, snake- 
like, blistered mound. It is baked and 
served, while still hot, in crisp and 
crinkly chunks. Blintzes are common 
property in New York today. They are 
flat squares of dough, folded omelette 
fashion over jelly or sweetened pot 
cheese. They are then fried in butter 
and served hot.” 








American and Canadian Mills Compete Keenly 
for British Honduras Trade 
By H. P. Davis 


RITISH HONDURAS, England’s 

B Central American colony, comprises 

8,598 square miles. The popula- 

tion is about 50,000, or less than six in- 
habitants to the square mile. 

Belize, the capital, is by far the most 
important city. About 30 per cent of 
the total population of the colony lives 
there, and the trade of the colony is very 
largely confined to this port. The aver- 
age annual importation of wheat flour 
prior to the war was about 28,000 bbls, 
all from the United States. In 1922, 
26,000 bbls were imported, of which Can- 
ada supplied 4,000 and the United States 
the balance. 

In 1923 the importation amounted to 
30,000 bbls, 27,000 from the United 
States and 3,000 from Canada. About 
29,000 bbls were imported in 1924, of 
which 24,000 came from the United 
States and 5,000 from Canada. 

The per capita consumption of flour 
in British Honduras is approximately 
110 lbs per year, which is almost five 
times as much as the average per capita 
consumption of the Central American 
republics. 

The American consul at Belize reports 
that “the colony imports annually 25,000 
bbls flour, most of which is of low grade 
for use in the mahogany and chicle 
camps, not over 15 per cent of it being 
high grade. Last year Canada supplied 
around 4,000 bbls, and a vigorous effort 


is being made to increase the trade of 
this colony with the United Kingdom 
and its possessions. Canadian flour en- 
joys the advantage of coming in free of 
duty if shipped directly from Canada. 
The competition between American 
houses is keen, and some of them are 
making arrangements to supply this 
market with Canadian flour shipped di- 
rectly from Canada, according to infor- 
mation received from commission agents 
here. The import duty on American 
flour is $1 bbl. Notwithstanding the 
preferential tariff on Canadian flour, it 
is reported that one American mill sold 
12,000 bbls last year in this colony. ‘The 
brand of this mill at present seems to be 
the favorite among the mahogany cutters 
and ‘chicleros.’ 

“When Canada first began to ship 
flour to this colony there was a consid- 
erable loss from its rapid deterioration 
in this climate. Apparently this handi- 
cap seems to have been overcome. Prac- 
tically. all of the commission agents in 
this town have either American or Ca- 
nadian agencies, and some of them at- 
tempt to serve both. These commission 
agents supply most of the flour to the 
people.” 

A very large proportion of the inhab- 
itants are Negroes. English is the off- 
cial language, and is generally spoken. 
The currency is based on the United 
States gold standard. 
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How the Vagnino Brothers Revolutionized 
America’s Attitude Toward Pastes 


By Willis H. Parker 


large volume by Americans. It 

has been less than a generation 
since large quantities were imported and 
used principally by Italians who had mi- 
grated here. That the Vagnino brothers, 
Denver, Colo., had no small part in this 
transition is evident. The American 
Beauty Macaroni Co., which was founded 
by them, was among the very first to 
turn out package macaroni in an effort 
to educate others than those of Italian 
descent as to the quality and goodness of 
durum wheat products as an American 
dish. 

For some time previous to 1909, mem- 
bers of the Vagnino family had been in 
the importing business, and among the 
articles brought in and distributed in the 
West by them was macaroni in bulk 
form. It occurred to two of the boys 
that, if they had a factory to turn out 
products to serve the trade they already 
had on the imported variety, they could 
save considerable in transportation 
charges and that the macaroni would be 
as good as if not better than that which 
was imported. They considered that 
there was an enormous field for maca- 
roni, if the millions of people of extrac- 
tions other than Italian were educated to 
the use of pastes. 

Outside parties were interested, and in 
1909 a small factory was started. While 
the Vagninos had an interest in the 
plant, their job was mostly that of dis- 
posing of the products. The goods were 
sold in small packages instead of in 
bulk, and an effort was made to educate 
merchants to the plan. Not meeting 
with immediate success, the outside in- 
vestors became discouraged, so, in 1910, 
the Vagninos bought the factory. 

This story is designed to prove that it 
is possible to violate all of the prevailing 
ideas in merchandising and manufacture, 
and make a success of a business venture 
by adopting methods and ideas abso- 
lutely contrary to those in use, proving 
the value of a trademarked product and 
the advisability of erecting a business 
on a name, 

The new owners visioned the possibili- 
ties of wider distribution by getting the 
American housewife to acknowledge that 
pastes were as worthy of a place on her 
table as any other dish, and it was evi- 
dent that only by means of the small 
package could this be accomplished. 


N ‘ree volun pastes are used in 


SUITABLE NAME SELECTED 


The first thing the Vagninos did when 
they took over the factory was to select 
aname for their goods and a design for 
the package. The name American 
Beauty permitted a tie-up of the prod- 
ucts to the entire American people, and 
was adopted at a time when the Ameri- 
can Beauty rose was considered the acme 
of floral products. The name stood for 
quality, and the use of a rose in the car- 
ton design allowed elegant decorative 
possibilities. The wisdom of their choice 
of name and design is evident from the 
fact that there has been no change in the 
latter since it was adopted. Most good 
business men admit that the package is 
an important factor in distribution of 
food products or groceries. 

For a long time it appeared that the 
Vagninos were all wrong, and that other 
macaroni manufacturers were right— 
that macaroni had to be sold in bulk. 
The grocer was hard to convince. He 
felt that macaroni was a winter time 
product, anyway; that only a few of his 
customers would use it, and that they 
insisted upon buying it in bulk. He had 
to be shown that the package was more 
Sanitary, that he could save time, and 
therefore money, by handling the pack- 
age, because he would not have to weigh 
it and buy sacks for it, and that there 
would not be much waste through break- 
age, spoilage or the collection of dust. 
Furthermore, he had to be convinced 
that it would be possible to build up a 
steady macaroni clientele if he handled 
4 quality product in a sanitary package; 
that macaroni was a vehicle by which 
other products, such as tomatoes and 
cheese, might be sold. 


The Vagninos had sunk so much 
money in the proposition and were so 
certain that they were right that -they 
persisted stubbornly. After the second 
or third year, intensive advertising and 
sales efforts were made. The advertis- 
ing consisted largely of demonstrations 
in stores and at club meetings. They 
sought new ways of preparing macaroni 
dishes, published and distributed recipes, 
and advocated macaroni as a summer 
food as well as a winter dish. 


AIDED BY OTHERS 


Others saw the light and packaged 
their products, too, so that the Vagninos 
had some help in interesting grocers and 
the public in the package scheme. As 
soon as the idea began to prevail, their 
Denver factory became too small. It 
was enlarged from time to time, until 
today its capacity is seven times as 
large as when originally started. A 
plant has been erected in Kansas City, 
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tell of the levee and streets of McGregor 
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packed with waiting teams of wheat, and 
bank 
crammed to the roofs. The bottom then 


4 dropped out of the market, and the 


farmers had to sell their wheat for next 
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Louis office is the third large distribut- 
ing point. Direct factory representa- 
tion also is had in El Paso and Salt 
Lake City, and they have direct repre- 
sentation through brokers in all of the 
large cities in the territory mentioned. 
At first there were but two brothers in 
the business; today there are four. P. 
F., the eldest, is president and in charge 
of the Kansas City plant and sales or- 
ganization. A. S. is secretary and treas- 
urer, and in charge of the Denver plant 
and western distribution organization. 
Louis S. is vice president, and in charge 
of the St. Louis office, while John is fac- 
tory superintendent. P. F. Vagnino is 
a graduate of the Harvard school of law, 
and formerly practiced law in Denver. 
Louis is a graduate of the Harvard 
school of business administration. The 
others have had similar educational train- 


ing. 








Early Day Wheat Marketing on the 
Upper Mississippi 
By Florence L. Clark 
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Grain Wagons on the Levee at McGregor, Iowa, in January, 1861, Waiting to 
Cross the Mississippi on the Ice 


N these days when many railroad and 

highway bridges span the upper Mis- 

sissippi River, it is not a matter of 
any particular importance when _ ice 
crossing is established between McGreg- 
or, Iowa, and Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
But in the fifties and sixties, when the 
only railroad within reach of the wheat 
farmers of northern Iowa and Minnesota 
was the Milwaukee-Mississippi line ter- 
minating opposite McGregor at Prairie 
du Chien, the report that “they are cross- 
ing on the ice at McGregor” was the 
biggest piece of news of the year to 
farmers. 

It meant at last they had a market. 
From that time on, through December 
and January, it was a mad rush to get 
to McGregor and over the river to the 
railroad with their wheat. Most of the 
year’s wheat crop was on the farms, nav- 
igation usually having closed before the 
farmers had been able to haul in more 
than a small per cent of their grain for 
shipment by steamer to St. Louis. 

From the last of November until 
March, Prairie du Chien was the great 
objective of farmers of northern Iowa 
and Minnesota. When ice crossing was 
established, tremendous business concen- 
trated at McGregor and Prairie du 
Chien. “McGregor is the wheat depot 
of all the Northwest that Chicago does 
not control,’ a Chicago paper said at 
the time. 

The McGregor Times of Dec. 30, 1863, 


said: “Business this week is_ terrific. 
From daylight until dark, persons stand- 
ing on the levee could see nothing but a 
solid mass of teams for a mile, all wait- 
ing their turn at the city scales.” 

Farmers hauled from as far as Al- 
bert Lea and Rochester, Minn., and Ma- 
son City and Algona, Iowa. There is a 
road at Iowa City still called the Prairie 
du Chien road. There were taverns 
every few miles, affording places for the 
teamsters to eat and sleep on the long, 
cold journey. 

All went well with the ice crossing for 
both farmers and commission men so 
Ieng as the mercury stayed down and 
the ice held firm. Ninety days of con- 
tinuous crossing occasionally occurred; 
50 or 60 was about the average. 

Let a thaw happen, and there were 
sleepless nights for farmers, buyers, mer- 
chants and everybody. The ice became 
“rotten,” and teams and loads began to 
break through. Occasionally a team and 
load were lost under the ice. Sometimes 
it happened that the ice near the shores 
remained solid, but disappeared in mid- 
channel where the current was swift. 
The opening would be bridged by men 
with rowboats, and the loads taken 
across this way. 

A prolonged thaw made even this kind 
of crossing impracticable, and all chance 
for getting over the river to market 
would disappear. Terrific congestion fol- 
lowed at the Iowa landing. Old-timers 
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to nothing. 

After harrowing experiences of this 
kind and the lean period of no marketing 
facilities which always occurred between 
the end of ice crossing and the beginning 
of navigation, came the final break-up 
of the Mississippi in late March or early 
April. The day the first steamer drew 
into the levee was a gala one. With 
their warehouses bulging with wheat, the 
commission men hustled one another to 
secure space on the first boat arrivals. 
Just before the first steamers came, the 
wheat market usually touched bottom. 

The McGregor Times of March 10, 
1858, carried this news: “There is no 
change in the market. Wheat is more 
active, and it is said buyers are in town 
with piles of money to purchase at prices 
as high as 50c, but a rough search quali- 
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country, according to Pr. Spillman, is 
the number of intelligent farmers who 
have succeeded as wheat growers for a 
quarter century in a region having an 
average rainfall varying from 10 inches in 
the southwest to about 16 in the north- 
east. In some dry years these farmers 
have produced wheat enough to meet 
cash expenses with less than eight inches 
of rainfall, he says. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN PROCURING 

Wasuincron, D. C.—Grain procuring 
in South Russia increased toward the 
end of January, with improving weather 
conditions and in anticipation of pur- 
chases by the peasants of implements 
and live stock for the new campaign, ac- 
cording to a cable from G. C. Haas, ag- 
ricultural commissioner, Berlin. In Si- 
beria and the Ural an unfavorable tone 
has been developing. Cold weather, com- 
bined with shortage of sacks, of storage 
facilities, and of cars, have all hampered 
procuring. This situation is being felt 
especially, since prompt marketing is 
needed because of the high moisture con- 
tent of the grain. 

BULGAR-GREEK PACT DELAYED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce has learned that the Bul- 
garian grain surplus is operating to de- 
lay or prevent conclusion of negotia- 
tions for a new Bulgar-Greek trade pact. 
It is reported that Bulgaria’s demand 
that Greece reduce her gluten and pro- 
tein percentage requirements, in the in- 
terest of greater sales of wheat and flour 
of Bulgarian origin to Greece, has 
caused Greece to balk at ratification of 
such a pact. 





NEW SOUTH WALES WHEAT 
Wasuinoton, D, C.—The f.a.q. stand- 
ard for the new wheat crop of New 
South Wales during the current season 
has been fixed at 61% lbs bu, according 
to a report received by the United States 
Department of Commerce. 
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The Flax Market Situation and Trade in 
Linseed Meal 


By H. S. Irwin 


Of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


EMAND for flaxseed in the United 
D States fell off toward the close of 

1926, reflecting the slackened in- 
quiry for linseed oil, and consumption 
during October-December was about 5 
per cent smaller than for the same 
months in 1925 and 1924. The move- 
ment of linseed oil into domestic con- 
suming channels decreased about 7 per 
cent from the figure for this time last 
season, and was approximately 14 per 
cent smaller than for the corresponding 
quarter in 1924. Linseed meal, however, 
has moved readily at prices slightly low- 
er than a year ago, and no stocks of this 
feed have accumulated. 

About 11,085,000 bus were crushed 
during the quarter October-December, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
compared with 11,800,000 and 11,530,000 
for the same period in 1925 and 1924, 
respectively. The production of linseed 
oil from these crushings, however, was 
more than equal to domestic require- 
ments, and nearly one third of the out- 
put is represented by an increase in 
crushers’ stocks and a small net export 
of oil. Crushers’ holdings of about 174,- 
000,000 lbs of oil on Jan. 1 were the 
largest for this date since the war, but 
they were not-so large as on April 1 
last year, and represented only about 
the same increase as for this quarter in 
1925 from the unusually large stocks on 
hand at the beginning of the current 
season. ‘The movement of linseed oil in- 
te consuming channels totaled approxi- 
mately 139,500,000 lbs, compared with 
149,900,000 for this period in 1925 and 
161,500,000 for the corresponding quar- 
ter in 1924. 

FLAXSEED MARKETINGS NORMAL 

Practically the same proportion of the 
domestic flax crop of 1926 has been mar- 
keted up to Feb. 1 as at this time in the 
preceding two years. Receipts of flax- 
seed at the principal markets, Septem- 
ber-January, total about 13,700,000 bus 
from this season’s crop of 19,479,000, 
compared with 16,900,000 and 26,400,000 
for the same months one and two years 
ago, when the crops were placed at 22,- 
464,000 and 31,547,000 bus. These mar- 
kets received around 20,800,000 bus in 
1925-26, and 32,150,000 in 1924-25, 

Commercial stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth total 2,322,000 bus on Feb. 1, 
compared with 2,000,000 a year ago and 
1,300,000 in 1925. Crushers’ holdings and 
commercial stocks were about 8,834,000 
bus on Jan. 1 this season, against 8,900,- 
000 and 11,200,000 at this time in 1926 
and 1925, respectively. 

This year’s harvest, so far as reported, 
falls about 7 per cent short of last year’s 
total, but larger amounts of old crop 
sced remained in the important export- 
ing countries, Argentina and India, at 
the beginning of 1927 than at this time 
in 1926, according to trade reports. The 
supply of seed available for export, 
therefore, may be about the same as a 
year ago, while it is possible that the 
more urgent requirements of consumers 
may have been satisfied from the liberal 
offerings during 1926. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS LARGE IN 1926 


Shipments of flaxseed from Argentina 
and India totaled abvut 73,600,000 bus 
in 1926, against approximately 55,000,000 
in 1925, when the Argentine crop was 
short, and 71,500,000 in 1924. Shipments 
from Argentina increased to 67,000,000 
bus for 1926, but only about 6,590,000 
moved from India during that period, 
or only slightly over half the amounts 
contributed by that country in 1925 and 
1924. About 20,860,000 bus of the Ar- 
gentine exports were destined for the 
United States. These compare roughly 
with 10,537,000 and 13,838,000 bus of Ar- 
gentine seed imported by the United 
States in the calendar years 1925 and 
1924. 

The Argentine crop is estimated at 
69,000,000 bus, which is about 8 per cent 
smaller than last year’s record harvest. 
Port stocks there totaled 5,800,000 bus 


the first week in February, against 4,- 
400,000 at the same time last year, and 
were the largest at this season for at 
least six years. Shipments of flaxseed 
for the first five weeks of 1927, however, 
were only 6,636,000 bus, against 8,504,000 
for the same period in 1926. Of this 
amount 2,364,000 bus were destined for 
the United States, against 1,932,000 a 
year ago. This suggests only a mod- 
erately active European demand, as Ar- 
gentine and Indian shipments, exclusive 
of United States takings, total only 4,- 
352,000 bus for the period, compared 
with 6,904,000 a year ago. 

The first estimate for the 1926-27 
flaxseed area of India is slightly under 
the corresponding figure for last season, 
but is well above the average of the 
first estimates for the preceding five 
years. Conditions have been only mod- 
erately favorable in that country, accord- 
ing to trade reports, but it is too early 


for definite information upon the out- 
turn. 
CANADIAN CROP 

The Canadian crop of 1926 is placed 
at 6,715,000 bus, or about 28 per cent be- 
low the 1925 production, while the qual- 
ity of the crop was lowered by the un- 
favorable weather which prevailed in 
that country during harvesting and 
threshing. Market receipts have been 
smaller this season because of the re- 
duced crop, but commercial stocks to- 
taling 3,550,000 bus at the close of Janu- 
ary are slightly larger than they were a 
year ago, reflecting the decrease in ex- 
ports this season. 

Flaxseed prices for the 1927 crop in the 
United States are not likely to be higher 
than those secured for the 1926 harvest, 
according to the department’s outlook 
report, because of the large surplus 
available from Argentina. Where flax 
can be produced profitably at present 
prices, the department points out that 
some increase in acreage could be made 
without increasing production sufficiently 
to have a material effect on prices. Do- 
mestic requirements are still well above 
the amount that would probably be har- 
vested from an acreage equal to that of 
1926. 








A Breadstuffs Excursion 


HE February number of the Ameri- 

can Mercury contains an enlighten- 

ing article on the art of cooking as 
practiced by the Jews. The paper is 
written by Nettie Zimmerman, a native 
of Poland who was educated in the Unit- 
ed States. It divulges much interesting 
information for the breadstuffs industry 
concerning the various uses to which 
flour is put by the Jewish housewife and 
the excellent dishes which result there- 
from. 

“The European Jews,” Miss Zimmer- 
man writes, “developed through the ages 
a distinct culinary art and a fine sense 
of gastronomic appreciation. Particu- 
larly in the oppressed limits of the 
ghettos, where the confined life allowed 
few pleasures, the Jewish housewife ex- 
erted ingenuity and skill in contriving 
delicacies that would enrapture her dear 
ones. The joy of good eating was one of 
the few indulgences that life afforded, 
and the Jewish veibel made many re- 
markable dishes. 

“A local reputation as a cook was 
her most coveted distinction. It was 
her key to popularity. She didn’t have 
to stamp the Charleston or use mascara; 
all she had to do was to cook. Her 
salon was her kitchen. Roasting, baking, 
wine making, pickling, all the most in- 
tricate processes of kitchenry, she han- 
dled with professional ease. 

“Many a Jewish youngster in the 
America of today has stood perilously 
close to a mother’s animated elbow and 
watched the miracle of luckschen mak- 
ing. First a thick wad of yellow dough 
was rolled on a floury board into a 
paper thin, fragile looking sheet, which 
somehow rarely tore or split. One might 
not touch it while it lay for hours, dry- 
ing on the board. Then the sheet was 
folded into a long, brittle strip—and an 
expert hand, holding a sharp _ knife, 
flashed down the length of the dough. 
The next thing one saw was a mass of 
delicate wisps of noodles, which were 
put aside for further drying and ulti- 
mately boiled in water, drained, and 
eaten grandly with chicken consommé. 

“Another exciting episode in the child- 
hood of a Jewish boy or girl was wit- 
nessing the evolution of the challah, the 
Jewish ceremonial bread, composed of 
white flour, yeast, water and eggs.” The 
writer explains that the morning preced- 
ing a holiday the mass of dough, which 
had been protectingly covered for about 
12 hours, was unveiled and cut into three, 
six, nine or twelve small wads, which 
were then stretched into tails, pressed 
together at one end, like a switch, and 
braided into a long, wide bellied loaf, 
tapering at the ends. Egg yolk was 
used to polish the challah; it was baked 
brown, dry and light. 

Miss Zimmerman writes that Passover, 
without matzoth, would seem almost un- 
thinkable to the average Jew. 

“Matzoth,” she writes, “is used instead 


Into the Jewish Cuisine 


of bread, and is not esteemed a delicacy. 
Of the latter, pesach offers many de- 
lightful specimens; macaroons of al- 
mond paste that melt in your mouth, 
special fried matzoth meal egg pancakes, 
potato puddings, sponge cake, and the 
specially prepared med, a home brew of 
honey and malt, with a goodly kick.” 

The author tells of various holiday 
dishes formerly very popular—potato 
latkes, pancakes made of grated, raw 
potatoes, mixed with flour and shorten- 
ing and fried in chicken or beef fat; 
kreplach, the Jewish ravioli, small 
pouches of dried dough pressed about 
bits of chopped meat, boiled in water, 
drained and served in consommé. 

“Kugel was the official Sabbath des- 
sert. Made of luckschen or soaked white 
bread, mixed with beaten eggs and lib- 
erally dotted with raisins, sugar and 
spice and shortening, it was baked firm, 
brown and fragrant. By an ingenious 
arrangement kugel could be baked si- 
multaneously with the tcholnt (a vege- 
table dish). An earthenware, covered 
pot bearing the kugel was placed in the 
center of the iron tcholnt pot; the 
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tcholnt potatoes or beans were arrayed 
to fill the empty space around this cen- 
terpiece. Thus the Sabbath vegetable 
and the Sabbath pudding fulfilled their 
destinies together. . 

“The Sabbath tea would have been 
colorless without taiglech, one of the few 
gooey Jewish pastries. Plain, unsweet- 
ened gingered balls of dough were boiled 
in honey and removed from the pan in 
the form of sticky, dark brown clusters 
of crisp, honey-smothered _ kernels, 
Taiglech served both as confectionery 
and cake. : 

“Lekach is the name for a substantial 
dry cake, baked in high square loaves, 
When brown and made with honey it is 
called honig lekach. The golden variety, 
made of eggs, sugar and flour into a 
delicious sponge cake, is called zucker- 
lekach. Passover was the season for 
zucker-lekach. One used dozens of egg 
whites beaten stiff, and yolks creamed 
with sugar. This mixture, combined with 
just enough matzoth meal for stiffening, 
and baked in a hot oven, produced an 
airy substance with a golden brown, sug- 
ary crust and a spongy center. Wives 
jealously compared their lekach baking 
successes and boasted of the number of 
eggs used. Husbands knew that the 
lekach was the ambrosia to accompany 
the nectary Passover wine. 

“The forms of doughy foods, outside 
the realm of cake, were infinite. Luck- 
schen and kreplach headed the list. Then 
one met with farfel, consisting of bits 
of grated dough, crisped in a hot oven. 
A supply was kept on hand all the time, 
to be boiled, like rice or other cereals, 
and eaten with consommé, gravy or milk. 
Coarse noodles or boiled dumplings, 
called kloeskes, also helped to empty the 
flour bin. ‘Their most delicious affinity 
was a gravy made with bits of liver, 
onion, water, pepper, salt and flour— 
the tout ensemble bearing the title of 
kloeskes mit leber. 

“Knishes still flourish today in the 
East Side restaurants. A crust made of 
flour, shortening and salt, rolled out 
thin, is covered with either chopped 
meat, grits or potatoes, and trimmed 
with bits of fatty meat. This is folded 
like a jelly roll, forming alternate lay- 
ers of dough and filling, in a long, snake- 
like, blistered mound. It is baked and 
served, while still hot, in crisp and 
crinkly chunks. Blintzes are common 
property in New York today. They are 
flat squares of dough, folded omelette 
fashion over jelly or sweetened pot 
cheese. They are then fried in butter 
and served hot.” 








American and Canadian Mills Compete Keenly 
for British Honduras Trade 
By H. P. Davis 


Central American colony, comprises 

8,598 square miles. The popula- 

tion is about 50,000, or less than six in- 
habitants to the square mile. 

Belize, the capital, is by far the most 
important city. About 30 per cent of 
the total population of the colony lives 
there, and the trade of the colony is very 
largely confined to this port. The aver- 
age annual importation of wheat flour 
prior to the war was about 28,000 bbls, 
all from the United States. In 1922, 
26,000 bbls were imported, of which Can- 
ada supplied 4,000 and the United States 
the balance. 

In 1923 the importation amounted to 
30,000 bbls, 27,000 from the United 
States and 3,000 from Canada. About 
29,000 bbls were imported in 1924, of 
which 24,000 came from the United 
States and 5,000 from Canada. 

The per capita consumption of flour 
in British Honduras is approximately 
110 lbs per year, which is almost five 
times as much as the average per capita 
consumption of the Central American 
republics. 

The American consul at Belize reports 
that “the colony imports annually 25,000 
bbls flour, most of which is of low grade 
for use in the mahogany and chicle 
camps, not over 15 per cent of it being 
high grade. Last year Canada supplied 
around 4,000 bbls, and a vigorous effort 


B RITISH HONDURAS, England’s 


is being made to increase the trade of 
this colony with the United Kingdom 
and its possessions. Canadian flour en- 
joys the advantage of coming in free of 
duty if shipped directly from Canada. 
The competition between American 
houses is keen, and some of them are 
making arrangements to supply _ this 
market with Canadian flour shipped di- 
rectly from Canada, according to infor- 
mation received from commission agents 
here. The import duty on American 
flour is $1 bbl. Notwithstanding the 
preferential tariff on Canadian flour, it 
is reported that one American mill sold 
12,000 bbls last year in this colony. The 
brand of this mill at present seems to be 
the favorite among the mahogany cutters 
and ‘chicleros.’ 

“When Canada first began to ship 
flour to this colony there was a consid- 
erable loss from its rapid deterioration 
in this climate. Apparently this handi- 
cap seems to have been overcome. Prac- 
tically. all of the commission agents in 
this town have either American or Ca- 
nadian agencies, and some of them at- 
tempt to serve both. These commission 
agents supply most of the flour to the 
people.” 

A very large proportion of the inhab- 
itants are Negroes. English is the offi- 
cial language, and is generally spoken. 
The currency is based on the United 
States gold standard. 
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How the Vagnino Brothers Revolutionized 
America’s Attitude Toward Pastes 


By Willis H. Parker 


large volume by Americans. It 

has been less than a generation 
since large quantities were imported and 
used principally by Italians who had mi- 
grated here. That the Vagnino brothers, 
Denver, Colo., had no small part in this 
transition is evident. The American 
Beauty Macaroni Co., which was founded 
by them, was among the very first to 
turn out package macaroni in an effort 
to educate others than those of Italian 
descent as to the quality and goodness of 
durum wheat products as an American 
dish. 

For some time previous to 1909, mem- 
bers of the Vagnino family had been in 
the importing business, and among the 
articles brought in and distributed in the 
West by them was macaroni in bulk 
form. It occurred to two of the boys 
that, if they had a factory to turn out 
products to serve the trade they already 
had on the imported variety, they could 
save considerable in transportation 
charges and that the macaroni would be 
as good as if not better than that which 
was imported. They considered that 
there was an enormous field for maca- 
roni, if the millions of people of extrac- 
tions other than Italian were educated to 
the use of pastes. 

Outside parties were interested, and in 
1909 a small factory was started. While 
the Vagninos had an interest in the 
plant, their job was mostly that of dis- 
posing of the products. The goods were 
sold in small packages instead of in 
bulk, and an effort was made to educate 
merchants to the plan. Not meeting 
with immediate success, the outside in- 
vestors became discouraged, so, in 1910, 
the Vagninos bought the factory. 

This story is designed to prove that it 
is possible to violate all of the prevailing 
ideas in merchandising and manufacture, 
and make a success of a business venture 
by adopting methods and ideas abso- 
lutely contrary to those in use, proving 
the value of a trademarked product and 
the advisability of erecting a business 
on a name. 

The new owners visioned the possibili- 
ties of wider distribution by getting the 
American housewife to acknowledge that 
pastes were as worthy of a place on her 
table as any other dish, and it was evi- 
dent that only by means of the small 
package could this be accomplished. 


NGeree. volun pastes are used in 


SUITABLE NAME SELECTED 


The first thing the Vagninos did when 
they took over the factory was to select 
a name for their goods and a design for 
the package. The name American 
Beauty permitted a tie-up of the prod- 
ucts to the entire American people, and 
was adopted at a time when the Ameri- 
can Beauty rose was considered the acme 
of floral products. The name stood for 
quality, and the use of a rose in the car- 
ton design allowed elegant decorative 
possibilities. The wisdom of their choice 
of name and design is evident from the 
fact that there has been no change in the 
latter since it was adopted. Most good 
business men admit that the package is 
an important factor in distribution of 
food products or groceries. 

For a long time it appeared that the 
Vagninos were all wrong, and that other 
macaroni manufacturers were right— 
that macaroni had to be sold in bulk. 
The grocer was hard to convince. He 
felt that macaroni was a winter time 
product, anyway; that only a few of his 
customers would use it, and that they 
insisted upon buying it in bulk. He had 
to be shown that the package was more 
Sanitary, that he could save time, and 
therefore money, by handling the pack- 
age, because he would not have to weigh 
it and buy sacks for it, and that there 
would not be much waste through break- 
age, spoilage or the collection of dust. 
Furthermore, he had to be convinced 
that it would be possible to build up a 
Steady macaroni clientele if he handled 
a quality product in a sanitary package; 
that macaroni was a vehicle by which 
other products, such as tomatoes and 
cheese, might be sold. 


The Vagninos had sunk so much 
money in the proposition and were so 
certain that they were right that -they 
persisted stubbornly. After the second 
or third year, intensive advertising and 
sales efforts were made. The advertis- 
ing consisted largely of demonstrations 
in stores and at club meetings. They 
sought new ways of preparing macaroni 
dishes, published and distributed recipes, 
and advocated macaroni as a summer 
food as well as a winter dish. 


AIDED BY OTHERS 


Others saw the light and packaged 
their products, too, so that the Vagninos 
had some help in interesting grocers and 
the public in the package scheme. As 
soon as the idea began to prevail, their 
Denver factory became too small. It 
was enlarged ftom time to time, until 
today its capacity is seven times as 
large as when originally started. A 
plant has been erected in Kansas City, 
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souls office is the third large distribut- 
ing point. Direct factory representa- 
tion also is had in El Paso and Salt 
Lake City, and they have direct repre- 
sentation through brokers in all of the 
large cities in the territory mentioned. 
At first there were but two brothers in 
the business; today there are four. P. 
F., the eldest, is president and in charge 
of the Kansas City plant and sales or- 
ganization. A. S. is secretary and treas- 
urer, and in charge of the Denver plant 
and western distribution organization. 
Louis S. is vice president, and in charge 
of the St. Louis office, while John is fac- 
tory superintendent. P. F. Vagnino is 
a graduate of the Harvard school of law, 
and formerly practiced law in Denver. 
Louis is a graduate of the Harvard 
school of business administration. The 
others have had similar educational train- 


ing. 








Early Day Wheat Marketing on the 
Upper Mississippi 
By Florence L. Clark 
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Grain Wagons on the Levee at McGregor, Iowa, in January, 1861, Waiting to 
Cross the Mississippi on the Ice 


N these days when many railroad and 

highway bridges span the upper Mis- 

sissippi River, it is not a matter of 
any particular importance when _ ice 
crossing is established between McGreg- 
or, Iowa, and Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
But in the fifties and sixties, when the 
only railroad within reach of the wheat 
farmers of northern Iowa and Minnesota 
was the Milwaukee-Mississippi line ter- 
minating opposite McGregor at Prairie 
du Chien, the report that “they are cross- 
ing on the ice at McGregor” was the 
biggest piece of news of the year to 
furmers. 

It meant at last they had a market. 
From that time on, through December 
and January, it was a mad rush to get 
to McGregor and over the river to the 
railroad with their wheat. Most of the 
year’s wheat crop was on the farms, nav- 
igation usually having closed before the 
farmers had been able to haul in more 
than a small per cent of their grain for 
shipment by steamer to St. Louis. 

From the last of November until 
March, Prairie du Chien was the great 
objective of farmers of northern Iowa 
and Minnesota. When ice crossing was 
established, tremendous business concen- 
trated at McGregor and Prairie du 
Chien. “McGregor is the wheat depot 
of all the Northwest that Chicago does 
not control,’ a Chicago paper said at 
the time. 

The McGregor Times of Dec. 30, 1863, 


said: “Business this week is_ terrific. 
From daylight until dark, persons stand- 
ing on the levee could see nothing but a 
solid mass of teams for a mile, all wait- 
ing their turn at the city scales.” 

Farmers hauled from as far as Al- 
bert Lea and Rochester, Minn., and Ma- 
son City and Algona, Iowa. There is a 
road at Iowa City still called the Prairie 
du Chien road. There were taverns 
every few miles, affording places for the 
teamsters to eat and sleep on the long, 
cold journey. 

All went well with the ice crossing for 
both farmers and commission men so 
Ieng as the mercury stayed down and 
the ice held firm. Ninety days of con- 
tinuous crossing occasionally occurred; 
50 or 60 was about the average. 

Let a thaw happen, and there were 
sleepless nights for farmers, buyers, mer- 
chants and everybody. The ice became 
“rotten,” and teams and loads began to 
break through. Occasionally a team and 
load were lost under the ice. Sometimes 
it happened that the ice near the shores 
remained solid, but disappeared in mid- 
channel where the current was swift. 
The opening would be bridged by men 
with rowboats, and the loads taken 
across this way. 

A prolonged thaw made even this kind 
of crossing impracticable, and all chance 
for getting over the river to market 
would disappear. Terrific congestion fol- 
lowed at the Iowa landing. Old-timers 
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tell of the levee and streets of McGregor 
packed with waiting teams of wheat, and 
the warehouses on the river bank 
crammed to the roofs. The bottom then 
dropped out of the market, and the 
farmers had to sell their wheat for next 
to nothing. 

After harrowing experiences of this 
kind and the lean period of no marketing 
facilities which always occurred between 
the end of ice crossing and the beginning 
of navigation, came the final break-up 
of the Mississippi in late March or early 
April. The day the first steamer drew 
into the levee was a gala one. With 
their warehouses bulging with wheat, the 
commission men hustled one another to 
secure space on the first boat arrivals. 
Just before the first steamers came, the 
wheat market usually touched bottom. 

The McGregor Times of March 10, 
1858, carried this news: “There is no 
change in the market. Wheat is more 
active, and it is said buyers are in town 
with piles of money to purchase at prices 
as high as 50c, but a rough search quali- 

- v " the top price 
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country, according to Dr. Spilman, is 
the number of intelligent farmers who 
have succeeded as wheat growers for a 
quarter century in a region having an 
average rainfall varying from 10 inches in 
the southwest to about 16 in the north- 
east. In some dry years these farmers 
have produced wheat enough to meet 
cash expenses with less than eight inches 
of rainfall, he says. 


RUSSIAN GRAIN PROCURING 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Grain procuring 
in South Russia increased toward the 
end of January, with improving weather 
conditions and in anticipation of pur- 
chases by the peasants of implements 
and live stock for the new campaign, ac- 
cording to a cable from G. C. Haas, ag- 
ricultural commissioner, Berlin. In Si- 
beria and the Ural an unfavorable tone 
has been developing. Cold weather, com- 
bined with shortage of sacks, of storage 
facilities, and of cars, have all hampered 
procuring. This situation is being felt 
especially, since prompt marketing is 
needed because of the high moisture con- 
tent of the grain. 





BULGAR-GREEK PACT DELAYED 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce has learned that the Bul- 
garian grain surplus is operating to de- 
lay or prevent conclusion of negotia- 
tions for a new Bulgar-Greek trade pact. 
It is reported that Bulgaria’s demand 
that Greece reduce her gluten and pro- 
tein percentage requirements, in the in- 
terest of greater sales of wheat and flour 
of Bulgarian origin to Greece, has 
caused Greece to balk at ratification of 
such a pact. 





NEW SOUTH WALES WHEAT 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The f.a.q. stand- 
ard for the new wheat crop of New 
South Wales during the current season 
has been fixed at 61% lbs bu, according 
to a report received by the United States 
Department of Commerce. 





































Mrs. Newrich (looking over house 
plan): “What’s this thing here going 
to be?” : 

Architect: “That is an Italian stair- 
case.” 

“Just a waste of money. We prob- 
ably won’t ever have any Italians com- 
ing to see us.”—Answers. 
* * 









fof New York made 800,000 stews. 





EQUAL TO THE 

A man was trying to qualify for the 
job of conductor on a street car. “Now,” 
said the examiner, “imagine you are in 
charge of a car going up a steep in- 
cline. Suddenly the driver signals to 
you that he has lost control and you 
find the car going backward down the 
incline. You are gaining speed every 
second. Tell me, what is the first thing 
you would do?” The candidate thought 
for a moment, then his face brightened 
as he replied: “Why, sir, of course I’d 
change the destination boards first of 
all.”"—Boston Transcript. 


One morning Brown looked over his 
garden wall and said to his neighbor: 

“Look here, what are you burying in 
that hole?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I’m just replanting 
some of my seeds, that’s all.” 

“Seeds!” shouted Brown angrily. “It 
looks more like one of my hens.” 

“It is! The seeds are inside.” — 
Pearson’s Weekly. 

* * 


ANOTHER IMPENDING APOLOGY 
“CLEAN FOOD. 
“Novel Displays at Grocers’ Exhibition.” 
—Headlines in Morning Paper. 
—Punch. 
* * 
“He is the worst egotist I ever met.” 
“Say, that bird thinks he knows how to 
pronounce gladiolus correctly.” — Wall 
Street Journal. 


— o 


Berlin boasts that it has a twopenny 


cigar. So have we in this country, but 
we don’t brag about it, as it costs a 
shilling. —Punch. 


* a 
It is estimated that during 1926 the 


oyster bar at the Grand Central terminal 
This 








The Trend in Sandwich Shops 


By H. Holmes 


In the American Restaurant 


O recent innovation in the restau- 
N rant industry has caused such 

widespread comment as the sud- 
den rise of the sandwich shop type of 
eating place. When the early sandwich 
shops were started, they were all of a 
somewhat standardized form. Now, 
however, several distinctive and varying 
trends in their operation are evident. 

The idea behind the organization of 
the Blue Moon Sandwich Shops, Inc., is 
an outstanding example of one of these 
trends. Situated in the heart of the La 
Salle Street financial district, directly 
across from the Board of Trade, and ca- 
tering to a patronage that is made up 
largely of business men and women, the 
shop which opened recently in Chicago 
has caused much favorable comment 
throughout the city. 

The new shop is being operated un- 
der an entirely new principle in restau- 
rant operation. The Blue Moon Sand- 
wich Shops, Inc., has been organized for 
the purpose of equipping and operating 
a chain of up-to-date sandwich shops 
throughout the country. T. C. Minch 
is treasurer and general manager of the 
organization, and G. H. Knetzger is 
president. 

The corporation proposes to equip and 
put into operation several other shops 
with the object of selling each one after 
a definite business system has been in- 
stalled. According to Mr. Minch, each 
shop will be sold, along with whatever 
good will has been acquired, after « 
substantial patronage has been built up. 
The right to use the name “Blue Moon” 
will be given to the purchaser of each 
shop. The idea is comparatively new in 
restaurant circles. 


Everything served in the Blue Moon 
Sandwich Shop is prepared in the little 
electrically equipped kitchen in the rear 
of the shop. Here economy of space 
is worked out to perfection. In_ this 
area, 14x16, an electric oven, hot plates, 
meat slicer, mixer, dishwashing machine, 
and other necessary equipment are ar- 
ranged systematically without the least 
apparent crowding. 

In the shop proper, the low counters 
are designed so that the patrons are 
seated in semicircles about each of the 
numerous service stations. Thus the 
service girls are enabled to give quick, 
efficient service, merely by turning to one 
side or the other. In front of each girl 
the thermos pitcher, cream dispenser, in- 
dividual creamers, water faucet, and 
glasses are handy and ready for service. 

In arranging his shop, the customer’s 
comfort was one of Mr. Minch’s prin- 
cipal considerations. To this end he had 
a 86-inch counter and 18-inch stools 
designed. These are low enough to al- 
low the customer to rest his feet on the 
floor, and roomy enough to prevent 
crowding. 

Sandwiches and other short orders are 
prepared in full view of the patrons at 
a food table back of the counter. In ad- 
dition to serving a wide variety of sand- 
wiches, the Blue Moon specializes in pas- 
tries and in numerous individual dishes. 
The latter are kept hot on electric warm- 
ing tables. The pastries are prepared 
in the kitchen, although Brown Bobby’s, 
the greaseless doughnuts which are 
made a special feature in the shop, are 
prepared in the show window at the 
front of the shop in order to attract 
patronage. 
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is almost as many as were made by 
the Eighteenth Amendment.—Judge. 
+ * 

A correspondent in a Scottish news- 
paper, commenting on the politeness of 
Londoners, says that as he left his table 
in a restaurant the waiter wanted to 
shake hands. It is not for us to shatter 
such a touching faith in kindly human 
nature.—H umorist. 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Salesman Wanted 


Large Kansas mill, manufacturing 
well and favorably known flour, 
has opening for responsible, clean- 


cut representative in territory con- 
sisting of greater part of Alabama, 
all of Mississippi and part of Ten- 


nessee. Some trade already estab- 


lished. Successful experience in 
this territory is essential and replies 
invited only from those who can 


show satisfactory sales records dur- 
ing past few years. It is necessary 
that applicants give complete his- 
tory, age, experience, etc., in first 
letter. Salary, expense and bonus to 
the right man. Address 502, care 


Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 


Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL OF 300 
bbls or larger; 47 years of age; 24 years’ 
experience; references furnished on re- 
quest. Address 1059, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WHO IS WELL ACQUAINTED 
with the large flour buyers of Pennsyl- 
vania is open for a position with a good 
mill which manufactures a good high pro- 
tein bakers flour. Address 1061, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—FLOUR CONNECTION FOR IL- 
linois, Indiana or Ohio; want quality flour 
or competitive prices; salary, expense and 
bonus arrangement; can produce volume; 
past performances prove it. Address 1060, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; 
able to assist bakers with their problems; 
best of recommendations from past em- 
ployers; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1034, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





HAVE HAD OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence as flour salesman, branch office man- 
ager, etc; desirous of locating in West 
Virginia where could cover that state and 
part of Ohio or Pennsylvania; have a wide 
trade acquaintance; would like connection 
with miller of quality merchandise, either 
spring or southwestern flours or both; can 
furnish references and surety bond. Ad- 
dress 1049, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL YOUNG MILLER WITH 20 
years’ experience is open for engagement 
with a live milling company; am a thor- 
ough mechanic and millwright; have good 
executive ability and will guarantee to 
get more out of your mill than you are 
getting or my services won’t cost you a 
nickel; will give personal interview to 
interested parties, and will back up my 
contentions with a substantial investment; 
might lease or buy small or medium size 
mill, or consider position under an open 
minded superintendent in large plant. Ad- 
dress 1066, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 






HEAD MILLER - SUPERINTENDENT—, 
lifetime of practical experience, hard ang 
soft wheat mills up to 5,000 bbls; guar. 
antee improvement on plant and -a high 
quality product; excellent references. Aq. 
dress 501, care Northwestern Miller, Kap. 
sas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—FEED, BUCKWHEAT, GRa. 
ham, flour and cereal mill in fine dairy; 
country, six miles from city on paved 
road; modern house; on account of old 
age; will sell for $7,500. Address J. T 
Fletcher, R. D. No. 7, Erie, Pa. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball ang 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located ip 
the Northwest and will be sold reason. 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mjj) 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





| 





FOR SALE 


Feed jobbing business located in St 
Louis; Missouri. corporation  sin« 
1910; will include furniture, fixture 
and Merchants’ Exchange member 
ship. Address 999, care Nort! 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





Attention—Feed Dealers 


in Iil., Ind., Ohio, Mich. and Ky. You 
can secure the exclusive agency now for 
Mac X Quality Feeds. The agency for 
this fast growing line of Molasses Feeds 
for cattle and hogs and complete line of 
Poultry Feeds is now being grabbed by 
live-wire dealers. Get our special prop 
osition which includes exclusive sale 
plenty of resale and advertising co-oper 
ation and some established business 
Let’s go. Write O. J. Meredith, Man 
ager Eastern Dept. Mac X Feed Milling 
Clinton, Iowa. 








Your etterhead 
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ENGRAVED 


is like putting 
a new suit of 
clothes on your 
personal repre- 
sentative. 


The 
National Engraving (>. 


306 Sixth Ave.So. Minneapolis 














SEPARATOR) 





Before long Carter-Mayhew will 
offer two machines—both new 
—both revolutionary in design. 














SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








Investment Securities 
Since 1878 
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Mills at Seaboard 


I 


Cable Address: 


EXPORTERS of 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR 


(Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily 


“QUAKEMILLS” 








Established 1774 


Millers of 


Branpbs: 
PATAPSCO 
MAID OF GOLD 





UNIFORMITY 


Mills—Ellicott City, Md 





@he Continental Milling Co. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 








4 Founded 1795 


me 


Attention Bakers 


Write for sample and 
price of our special 


Dusting Flour 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 





The Raymond-Hadley Company 


MILLERS ann EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 











George Urban Milling Company 


Everything the best of its kind 


Mixed cars a specialty 


Burrato, N. Y., U.S. A. 














BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 
“ Banner Mills” BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 


“Quality Flour”’ “Unexcelled Service”’ 


FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1Nc 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| oXa 4-10) -4 oe em @ 














BRIDAL\ rin 
VEIL Pays to Buy 


The Best 


FLOUR 











Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 








MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE BEST FLOUR 
MAKES BEST BREAD 
The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 























ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
Pastry Short 


Flour King Victor Winter 


Patent 
Short Spring Patent 


Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 











SOFT WHITE WHEAT 
PASTRY FLOUR 
Made Just the Best We Know How 


THE BIRKETT MILLS 
PENN YAN,N. Y. 














AMERICAN EAGLE 


JOHNSON’S BEST 


Spring Wheat Bakers’Patent ShortFamily Patent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 


CUMBERLAND, MD. 


High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 


pomesTic _  SILVERLEAF 


Winter Wheat Patent 


EXPORT 








br. & R.’s 
GENUINE 


> ex FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 





New Jersey Flour Mills 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Millers of High Grade Flour 





Located only ten miles from 
New York 














Dunlop Mills W'* Wheat Flow 


Yomestic and Export 
Correspondence Solicited 


Richmond, Va. 



















; PURINA ; 
wt WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR % 
* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY » Mm 


gl WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.. a 
e 











THE FRASER COMPANY 


Flour Mill Machinery and Supplies 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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“Old. Squire” Says: 


Sometimes I have a dream in which I picture myself 
making a flour 100 per cent better than any other 
flour—so good that it utterly destroys competition. 
But that is only in dreams, and, meanwhile, the best 
that I can do is to make flour as good as it can 
possibly be made through grinding the best wheat 
that I can buy and milling it as well as anybody in 
the world knows how to mill. 


JOHN H. MOORE, Presipent,~ G.M. LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 
CKainsas City, USA. 


e) ©) ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY,KANSAS eg 
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‘‘American Eagle’”’ 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 


Salina, Kansas 


INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 
“K-Y”’ Short Patent “BONITA” Standard Patent 


Some good territory open to real salesmen 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 





MADE IN KANSAS 


“HAVASAK” 


Turkey Wheat Flour 


Security Fiour Mitts Co. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 




























‘OVENCRAFT” 


In every phase of bakeshop efficiency we have en- 
deavored to give our customers something better, 
something in advance of what is being obtained by 
their competitors. Our success in this is 
demonstrated by a long list of users who have ex- 
tended their trade with “Ovencraft.” 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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GWichita,, Kansas 








CAPACITY,2500 BBLS. 





Wueat StroraGe CAPACITY 
OnE MILLION BUSHELS 














LT ELD RAY 








Featuring—— 


Strong, high-grade Kansas wheat 
Excellent milling, with high standards 
Fair and enthusiastic co-operation with buyers 










“Kansas &xpansion ' 












Eastern Representatives 





W. W. SwIrt, A. M. SEIBERT, 






Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass, 
E.LuioTr BROKERAGE Co., Harry D. GARST, _ 
Bluefield, W. Va. Huntington, W. Va. (West Virginia) 






0. J. HANEBRINK & Co., H. B. SCANLAND, 
407 Merchants Exchange Blig., Bluefield, W. Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. H.C, HAGERMAN, 
Mt. Bethel, Pa. (Eastern Pennsylvania) 

H. W. DIBBLE, 

Middleport, N.Y. (New York State) 









BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., 
Cumberland, Md. 













Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C, B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga 


FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 
























RE nee ee 


BOSS PATENT 


A large yield, all purpose flour, 
fairly priced and popular. 












FLOUR 


Never a Let-down from the 
Standards That Have Proven 
Their Excellence. , 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON. KANSAS 








y 
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The Weber Flour Mills Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


OMRON. 
















© 
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FLOUR 





TS ECONOMY is 
in its strength, in its 
absorption, in its un- 
varying production 
of fine flavored bread. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 











Two 
‘Trade Increasing 
Flours 





Winner 
a patent milled after a study 
of the particular needs of the 
commercial baker. 


Williamson’s Best ; 
a fine short patent that is 
capable of developing wide- 
spread popularity. 








popularity among bakers could 
indicate nothing except that 
it is an extremely satisfying 
and profitable flour for them 
to use. 


The | GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


= 


Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 











NEWTON, KANSAS 





EE _—— <<. =. 7 (== =: 
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1,500 Barrels Daily 





EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


) & 


| | 
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3,500 Barrels Daily 


‘Kansas Besr’ 


Four Fine Mills in Kansas 


Ability to select wheat as it comes 
from the field, unexcelled milling 
equipment and a determination not 
to be beaten in quality of product. 





HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


24 TNS KANSAS BESTFT/IIR 








That is what 
we offer 
you 


THE CONSOUDATED FLOUR, MILLS CO) 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















. 1 Y Yr . 99 
“Gooch’s Best” | | "= Se" “Whitewater Flour” ‘“SUNKIST 
FLOUR Ground Where the . 
A New Standard of Quality Best Wheat Is Grown FLOUR 
; ; MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. a 
Superior quality Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. Whitewater, Kansas special needs of the baker are 
P borne in mind. For family use 
—to make all is cannes bo surpassed. 
bak ed things It is through the reputation 
, * ’ *W41: ’ ” of its fine, strong flours that 
better. Majestic Milling Co. “Betsy S Best the name of Maney has be- 
AURORA, MO. come celebrated. 
won otf ay oad Bore - Milled to Make the Bread Better 
ong: q enne ~ 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. ae eoneiiimnmainan es dik matinee. ROSS MILLING COMPANY The Maney Milling Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA Capacity, 1,000 Barrels Ottawa, Kansas OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
































hite Grest 
— bel erie Hour 


There is more profit for the dealer 


who sells WHITE CREST flour. 





J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
































GEORGE H. HUNTER 
President 
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Oe HU 





Will save its cost many times in 









Economical Baking 


Manufacturers of Quality Flour Since 1877 


NTER MILLING a 


WELLINGTON;KANSAS 


iS pone vane 
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THE DESIGNS ON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ORIGINATED AND 
ENGRAVED BY 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING 


KANSAS CITY.MO 

















_HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Crystal 


Jim Dandy 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 





Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 








J.J. VANIER, Manager 





An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


‘“WESTERN STAR”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“he Western Star Mill Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 


Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 


















Bu Efalo 














BETTER “- BAKERS 


Every customer must 
be pleased with this 
flour. 

Jobbers will find it 


ideal for building up 
trade. 


WILLIS NORTON & CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 








CEDRO. 


MADE IN KANSAS 


#5 *. MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 














“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 











“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, 
1,200 Bbis 


Milled from Western Kansas 
High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 











a high quality. 





—is made from the best wheat in the world, 
which comes in endless train from the 


country directly surrounding our mill. 
Our easiest course is always to maintain 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 




















‘“'Thoro-Bread’’ 


The Perfect Flour 


A practical, sound and 
worthy brand that at- 
tracts the higher grade 
trade wherever it is of- 


fered. 





Arnold Milling Co. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
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IS RING 
New ERA MILLING Co, 
Arkansas City, Kansas 





More and Better Loaves 


It’s the bread you sell, 
not the bread you bake. 


A Flour for Faithful Service 


¢ ¢ 


9 # ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. @ 
\: ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


'(o¢?¢ ¢ OD HY Nrccointie’etomons“ = 7TS5OQOOCOBUSHELS @ © 














A flour that yields high in loaf volume, 
and that can be worked efficiently in 
almost any baking requirement. 


More Bread with Less Flour, Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
Better Bread with Less Effort.” Made in Kansas 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


needs. 








1,000 Barrels 








CHOCTAW 


THE 

KING of Oklahoma 
SHORT PATENT 
FLOURS goes regu- 
larly into Baking 
Plants whose speci- 
fications are most 
rigid. 

It will perform in 
your plant. 


Samples and prices 
on request 









Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co. 


2,500 Bbls Capacity —500,000 Bus Storage 
OKLAHOMA CITY, U.8. A. 





THERE IS NOTHING SO SURE AS 


“Want-Mor” 


Location 
Capacity 





Quality 
Service 


RODNEY MILLING Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 


Strongest flour in the 
world —from wheat 





Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 

















Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 

Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 































JUBILEE FLOUR 


A Distinctive Kansas Flour 


THE AURORA MILLS 
TYLER & COMPANY 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 











SLOGAN strong ana 


Uniform 






Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 





When quality 
calls — When 
satisfaction is 
needed — For 
real goodness, 
ay 


ate. 


WALL™ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


° Ma PHERSON, — ° 





Se 
OTT pede wees Te 


f 
8 
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ae 

; 








Rete 
ee ” 

Sasnak Flour Bl. 
For Discriminating Ge 
Eastern Buyers 

Enns Miiiie Co., Inman, Kan. Mill 
Elk} 








z 


“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 











“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 




















SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 
TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 





1,000 Barrels 


‘PLA-SAFE”’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Antienr, Kansas 


Kansas Champion 


‘| Kansas City Maid 





SE 
Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- ame. 
ly priced to allow its dis- OF pam 
tributors and its users a — 
good profit. 





Flour that will develop a 





Open for connection in some markets 








THE NAME OF CAIN has stood for quality, dependability and service 


through three generations of milling 


" “ARCHER” 


the finest short patent to be had 
THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 





steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 
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She Interior Flour Mills Co. 


Succeeding Tut Kaw Fiour Muis Corporation 
(TOPEKA, KANSAS) 


We invite the continued confidence 
eS We are 


setting out now to make new ones. 













Offices : 304 Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





New Brand Announcements Soon. 


CLARENCE S. CHASE, Manager 





catering to 


who caters to the 


Branch Office: 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis 





especially suited to 


MOTHER'S BEST is millec 


MOTHER'S BEST is 
right. Ask us more 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


eir requirements 


i from the choicest of 


eget gh hard winter wheat, justiy noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 

MOTHER’S BEST designed especially to 
please the housewife » bakes her own bread, 
rolis and cakes 

MOTHER'S BEST wil! please the small baker 


family trade. 


made right and priced 
about it. 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 








LARNED, KANSAS 
Millers of Quality Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 
For the Family 


“EXCELSIOR” 


“GABEL’S BEST” 
Special Bakers’ Patent 


Milled from Best Quality 
Kansas Wheat Only 





Keystone Milling Co. 


For the Baker and Family 


Wellington Milling & Elevator Co. 


“WELLINGTON’s BEst” 


“SUMNER” 


High quality flours from 


“AMERICAN GENTLEMAN” 


“AMERICAN Lapy” 


America’s Finest Wheat 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 


es ” 
Great West 
A splendid flour from the 
Texas “Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 











HIGHEST PATENT 
FLOUR 


EVERY BAG GUARANTEED 


THE AETNA MILLS © 


WELLINGTON, KANS. 





OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Blackburn’s Best — Elko — 
Golden Glory Qoninaine quality. 
High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 


e ” V fi 
Old Trail from ae au 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 





Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











NEBRASKA’S FINEST MILL 
“DAVID HARUM” 
FLOUR 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 


AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 


Mid-West Mary Sunshine 


Superior Flours 
Made in Kansas 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 














SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 





— 


KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 
1,200 Barrels 
- ~ Hays City 
Hays City Flour Mills Kansas 





Imperial Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour for Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat fields 
Cable Address: “IMPERIAL” 





American Maid Flour Mills 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls 


Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID"” 

















THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 








BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


For the Family Trade 


ALGOMA bikers 


1,800 BLAIR MILLING CO. 
Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS 








Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘‘Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 

THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 














ssmueller 





Peerless 





Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 





ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 


— Using Less Power 


—20 to 25% 


More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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ROBIN HOOD MILLS, LIMITED 


Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 














PUANHAAAAAAO OOD AAA ddd SS 


















Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SAsK. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 





MU 


Dairy Capacity: 6,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Roiiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 





Highest Quality 
RoLLED OaTs AND OATMEAL 


Eastern Sales Office: 
Boarp or Trape Buiipine 


MONTREAL 





Codes: Riverside and A B C ith Edition 





Cable Address: ““Rorminnoop" Montreal 


OY DDD AV AVIAN NIAAA ANY NWA NAW AWA 


NIN WANA ATATAN OOD WAAAY POMEL WA Wh OD SOTO WAVATATON: f) MMT NAAVAT: rE 


Sa CRON AON NO NONO NRO TOG Ae 




















Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 





W. B. BROWNE & CO. 


Established 1877 Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
EXPORT FLOUR Grain, Flour and Feed 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters Merchants 
Our Specialty — 


53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 








Skilled craftsmen and craftswomen, together with 
the latest improved Bemis-built equipment, make 





















We specialize on Manitoba 
Spring Patent under brand 
And a fifty-fifty blended 
high patent for general 
household use under brand 


Excello 


Sunbeam 


possible cost-reductions in the manufacturing of 
Bemis Bags and at the same time assure the best 
quality of material and workmanship. 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


ST. THOMAS, ONT. 




























BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


JUTE, BURLAP, COTTON 
PAPER BAGS, TWINE Pfeffer Milling Company 


Wi nnipeg M anit oba Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 


and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 
Flour and Oatmeal 


( Jable Address: 
“HEADMUIR" 














Toronto, Canava 























Head Cable 
Office Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 


Toronto, 


aM ey A : Canada 


Canada 


nd 
aN 


“ET awed 


Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 





‘a me ee S—" 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL 


Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 


24,500 Barrels Daily 
4,600,000 Bushels 


Total Milling Capacity 
Total Storage Capacity 


Halifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 


New York, U. S. London, England 
JAMES STEWART, President D, A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cr We Px & Vice President 


N. P. LAMBERT, 
Western Manager 
Winnipeg, Canada 

In Charge Exports, Orient 


A. R. MACDONALD, W. C. DUNCAN, 
Assistant General Manager 25 Broadway 
Toronto, Canada New York, U. S. A. 
In Charge Exports, United Kingdom In Charge European and Other Exports 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Montreal Riverside 1901 





Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
(ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 






































The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal’—“National”—“Daily Bread’—“Citadel ” 








Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 





MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LABwIL,’’ Montreal 
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eta, ial MILLS AT 
‘ ni ees Mowrrear, Fort WiiusaM, 
Wixwirec, Epmontron anp 
Mepicine Hart 


Dawy Miuyi Capacrry 
22,750 Barres 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING —_ 
a 

TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDKERS Exevator Capacity 
10,335,000 Busnes 


“OGILVIE, MONTREAL 


W anenouse Capacrry 
377,000 Barres 


Copes Usep— PRIVATE, 
ABC 47n & Gru, WeeTeun Union, 
Kiversipg, Al, 
BENTLEY'S 
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FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES art St. Joun, Quespec, Orrawa, Toronto, Lonpon, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous ‘ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 
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McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


Manitobg Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends,- Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C Sth Edition 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


G. D, Brunprir, Proprietor 













Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 
“AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 


(uality and Service 











Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 


Nia AWAY 














705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG e 
We give special attention to the wants Cable: “Canriexco’ TORONTO, CANADA KS Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
of Canadian and American —_ pom ‘Zz Export Flour Handling 

1 selling high class milli eats anc C7 NYHA, ARYAN WG NOV WT OWI PA 
Other grains. - Correspondence solicited. WDA AVIAN NOW WNIAVAV/A\: Wicciaeis. Minihbiiten 





Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 





F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


JOHN KENNEDY ’ ‘ ‘ ' 
EXPORTER ‘I he St rc INY- S« *( tt Mtg. Cr ), 9 Lt | ° Royal Bank ide. Toronto, Canada 





FLOUR—OATMEAL CEREALS a. 
. . R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 
Royal Bank Building Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers American Agente ity 
Cable Address: : . soard of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 
iw 99 TORONTO, CANADA 
KENGRAIN BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 
Sour BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 





CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 








MANUFACTURERS CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 


‘ " ‘ 
R. C. PRATT IN CANADA IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS James WILSON & Sons 
F LOUR— Exporter—CEREALS MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Manufacturers’ Exchange, 21 King St. E. “Everything for very Mill and Elevator” Rolled Perea wr nee ig Barley 
TORONTO, CANADA C Sy ral, a ’ 
Cable Address: PRamILioo," Toronto 50 Front St. East, yi! JRONTO WINNI PEG Pearl Barley and Feeds 


Correspondence solicited, 

















Codes: A BO Sth Edition, Bentley, Riverside 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLs Co. Limirep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





Manufacturers 
of 


Manitoba Hard Wheat 
Flours 


MILLS 
WINNIPEG CALGARY 
GODERICH EDMONTON 
BRANDON VICTORIA 
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100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


| 
y 


cat. 
cS 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 


New York Orrice: 


Cable Address: “Laxunon” Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 
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zg Competition Onty Stimvutates Our SALes 
CHOICEST BRANDS 
ve 
CANADIAN “Victory” 
as “Prairie 
ad 9 
an Blossom 
PERFECT “Woodland” 
MILLING “Homeland” 
FACILITIES i 
r MILLS 
HAVE MONTREAL 
PLACED HAMILTON 
OUR BRANTFORD 


PRODUCTS Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 


IN THE 
VAN 


Cable Address: 
“DOMFLOUR" 
Riverside Code 





OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hatirax, Quenec and Toronto MC INTREAL, CANADA 














Established 1857 


James Richardson || COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


& Sons, Ltd. MIDLAND, CANADA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 





Cable Address: 





“Mipcop” 
If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad eos a , 
dea situated. 
cial of ue” rade cote rh tra 
7 ; / Riverside disposal enable us to 
Head Office: Bentley : guarantee uniform 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA sae a quality and service. 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 
Export Offices: BRANDS 


MONTREAL FIVECROWNS’ GILTEDGE CANADIANMAID GEORGIAN 


Private Wire Connections 


Sian Ceti te Ocean Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 
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“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 
bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


Montreat AGENcy Toronto OFFIce WesTERN OFrFicre 
Board of Trade Building 718 Dominion Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 
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WINNIPEG FACTORY 





TORONTO FACTORY 


‘THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Factories: MONTREAL—TORONTO— WINNIPEG— VANCOUVER 


HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY, MONTREAL 





Cable Address; ‘‘DOMBAY" 






























CELL CECLCCLL 3 CECCCCLCLO} ; 4 
S$ Alberta Pacific Grain Co. OUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR 
re 1 Ld, _ LIMITED MILLS CO., LTD. 
President and General Manager ce President and Manager of Sales Ovals Beaten and Buportere Raita: Ge Cina 
e Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Located in the heart of Saskatchewan 
W | FI M ll + Ltd Branches at where the world’s best wheat is grown 
Oo verton our 1 S O., . Winnipeg, Vancouver, Edmonton Export Brand: “OUTLOOK PATENT” 











MILLERS OF 





Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WoLFr” 


(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 
Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “WOLMACS" ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


DOODODOOODOD ODDODOD DDD DODD NONDN0O 
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Cable Address: “HALLGRAIN" : All Codes Used 


Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Exrortens: Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, Our excellent location and long experience 
Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. insure service. Write for samples today. 











LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 


Ff 
[ 
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Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by NIAGARA UPRIGHT SCOURER 
The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. FAMED FOR ITS EFFICIENCY 





en of LIVERPOOL 90.000.919 Has more scouring surface per bushel rated capacity 
Capital Deposited in U. Sic... 0c. ccceccaeceenees 200,000 than any horizontal scourer. 

Surplus for Protecti f Policyholders.......... 883, 109 . , ; 

urplus for Protection of Policyholders Scours the grain without breakage, yet harsh enough 





canueniiien atk snd. ain CI IUBB & S( IN to produce the desired results. 


Insurance on Flour United States Managers ‘ aie : P . 
1 Superior ventilation. 
Policies of this Company are 5 and 7 South William St., New York I 


held by all leading millers » “Le P ° 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago Requires less horsepower per bushel of grain than 
any scourer ever built. 




















40 Forty of these machines in the mills of Buf- 


kK H PR ICE & CO falo and immediate vicinity. 
: ‘ | . Investigate it. Also 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 


Transportation Insurance on Flour Against 
All Risks THE <wacara)> LINE 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports SEPARATORS DUST COLLECTORS BRAN DUSTERS 
DISK-ASPIRATORS WHEAT WASHERS 
GRAIN DRIERS, ETC. 


Mitt. Mutua. SERVICE Cuar_Les W. SEXTON COMPANY 
For Policy Holders R | CHMOND M FG. CO. 


Insurance—since 1884 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








Murua Fine Prevention Bureau 


230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Ill, MINNEAPOLIS 
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"445 LEADING MILLS OF 265% 
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iS THE PACIFIC COAST 2336 





























Mill at Spokane, Wash. 


The Largest Milling Organization 
on the Pacific Coast 
9 Distributing Centers. Mills in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and Utah. 


Daily Capacity : 27,000 Barrels 
Elevator Capacity: 18,000,000 Bushels 


SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address: “Sperry” 





Our Ogden Nill is grinding the 


hard and soft 
Pn of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
Self- Rising Flour a specialty. 
Ogden 


3 GLOBE MILLS 


Colton General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 


solicited. 


Mills at Los Angeles 
San Francisco 








Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘Preston.’ All Codes 
Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 








CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 











S GRAIN PRODUCTS 


We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country 
in the world and manufacture the very finest of hard 
spring wheat flours; also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours 
Cable Address: “Eremco,” all codes. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY SEATTLE, U.S.A. 














Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 








Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ‘"NORFILOUR,"” Portland 
ll Standard Codes 


Can 





| Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels 














, COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








PARR TERMINAL CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Water Front 
Waterside Storage for 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California's Great Shipping Center 


Specializing mn 
Strong Bakers 





































and Fancy P. astry 


Flours 





Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE 











COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. The Peacock Mill Co. 
Miviers or Buive-Stem Parent, FREEWATER, OREGON 
Cracker anv Pastry Frovurs We are located in the best soft wheat 
Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON po ed i whiny ho pasaea atti’ 





Ui 
| LD rill sey 
wo AP 4 COTTON BAGS 
, & SEWING TWINE \ 





PORTLAND, 


| oat. 








SAN FRANCISCO, 
cau. 






















CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


ables:""CENTENNIAL”’ 


All Codes ; We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 


Prairie Flour Mill Company The WALLA WALLA 


LEWISTON IDAHO FARMERS AGENCY 
Soft Wheat Pastry WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour Millers of 


Mills in Idaho and Montana BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spoxkanr, WasHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 











Riverside Code "'V® IETTER REVISION — Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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KEPRKESENTATIVE GKAIN DEALEKS 
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CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 





Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 




















CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 











SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Consignments 


Winnipeg, Liverpool and 
Solicited 


United States Markets 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 


Futures Orders 
Solicited 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Southwest 
W heat 


Our standard grades 
are adapted to millers’ 
needs and assure uni- 
form milling wheat the 
year through. 


Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY 
1,300,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 




















Dependable Service 
for Millers 


We have the organization, the 
experience for handling wheat 
requirements of particular mills 
and the determination to render 
satisfactory service... . Let us 
select your wheat for you. 


Future Orders Solicited 


We Can Handle Your Future Orders in Any Market 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 


140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Member— 
Chicago Board 
of Trade 


Hallet & Carey Co. 
Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 


The quality of your wheat 
is the foundation of your 
flour. Have 


RIHELDAFFER 
The Wheat Expert 








select your wheat for you. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


Merchandising Department 


EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 


ST. PAUL, MINN. DULUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 











rT 











SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
High-Grade Milling Wheat 


We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 
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- AMERICA’S CHINEST TERMINAL &LEVATOR 





There Is No Use Trying to 


Guess the Grip, | 
wheat. ‘ x ‘ 
Market of fine, strong milling wheat from the Southwest, 


keep your flour orders covered in real 
And, to be extra safe, a moderate surplus 


hedged here or elsewhere, is worth considering. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”— 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








MILL FEED 


C. L. FONTAINE, JR., PREs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 


Members Kansas City Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Capital $50,000.00 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 


Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 








KANSAS Direct from Kansas 


WHEAT JOHN HAYES 
for GRAIN CO. 
MILLS 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Ro Wr», 
s* MARSHALL HALL “ 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
ey 206 Merchants Exchange <3 
Pr, St. Louis, Mo. 5 












ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 
MILLING WHEAT 


We Specialize in 


Soft and Hard Winter 


ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI 








SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GhAl 


CITY MISSOUBUI: 


STRONG MILLING WHEAT 


Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 
milling mixture. Of course, ordinary wheats 
when you want them. 


Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 

















: sKANSAS 





E.F.EMMONS 


CHARLES W. LONS DALE, PR RESIDENT 
) FRED C.V ge Vic SIDENT 


ty FJ CUNNINGHAM 



























on . 
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G Dept 






RT DEPT,NEW YORK 
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WHEAT SUPPLY 
of the finest type is 
made available for the 
mills close to the wheat- 
fields, or for those a 
thousand miles away 
by the service of this 


company. 


We have 


the experience and fa- 
cilities for filling every 
requirement of millers. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Grain 


sprinc—MILLING WHEAT —winter 


Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content 


Commission MINNEAPOLIS 
Merchants McCABE BROS. CO. ll 




















New Kansas Wheat 


Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
WICHITA, KANSAS 








Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 
602-4 Corn Exc. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wire for Special Grain Offerings 
Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 


Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce 





Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
Wheat 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially toserve those who 
require especial quality 
selections. 


Moore-SeaverGrainCo. 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS CITY 











Scott, Burrows & Christie 
208 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 








rin 


of impressive 
BUREAU OF ENGRA 


INNEAPOLIS 











SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CO. 


Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Picker & Beardsley Com.Co. 


Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 
125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 











CLEAN Y 


With a 
WOLF-DAWSON 
WHEAT WASHER 
AND ORIER 


cL Suee AN The Wolf Company, 


a 69 Commerce St., 








Bice. Chambersburg, Fa. 


Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So, 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 


FLOUR ANALYSES 


Practical, reliable reports that show 


40 Years of Service. 


you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


Write 





The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1. Commerce Station M 


INNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














We make a 


Flour Mill Appraisers {ye.nik’. 


Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Appraising Mills and Elevators. 


Coats & Burchard Co. 




















CHICAGO 





We are prepared to make 


LIBERAL ADVANCES 


ON 





Stored in Our Warehouses at Chicago and Kansas City 


All our buildings are strictly modern, clean and dry with the lowest 
insurance rates and unexcelled C. L. and L. C. L. shipping facilities. 


THRU FREIGHT RATES 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


NEW YORK OFFICE —WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


APPLY ON RESHIPPING 


KANSAS CITY 
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E. B. SavaGs, President 








General Offices: Corn Exchange 


H, WEHMANN, Vice President 


H. T. Heyprick, Secretary and Sales Manager 


International Special Dairy Feed 
International Climax Cattle Feed 
International Poultry Mashes 
International Poultry & Chick Feed 
International Sugared Hog Feed 


are quick sellers, give satisfaction, make 
permanent customers and bring increased 
sales for dealers. Let the International 
Sugar Feeds boost your business. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








ALL 


GRADES OF 


MILLFEED 








One Car RED DOG or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








When in the 
market for 





MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















MILLFEEDS—ALL GRADES 


H. WEHMANN &CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Sutpment Mrxep Car Service” 


Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 











PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK 


DIRECT FROM 
23 PLANTS 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


FRESH PRODUCT 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. J. Guernsey, Flour and Semolinas, Chicago 
327 South La Salle Street 














E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Habel, 


600-606 W. Austin Ave. 








F W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





W. P. RONAN 
SPRING 


FLOUR 


Special attention 
given to 
the bakery trade 


332 So. La Salle St 


KANSAS 


CHICAGO 








THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Manufac turers of 
“BRAWN” W hole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE” Bread Improver 
National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 








QUALITY FLOUR 


C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 


Chicago and Vicinity 





Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


058-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 





y05 = PH’5 


100 LBS. NET 























Ss 











MILLFEEDS 2" fizseea 


THE BERTLEY CO. 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. Rosexkrans, Mgr. CHICAGO 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 











Flours —W heat— Rye—Corn 
Semolinas 
CURRY-LINIHAN CO. 


BROKERS 


189 W. Madison St. CHICAGO 












ELLY Aourco. 


AMERICAN ForRE BLpG. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 
312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


Always in the market. 


Export. 


TOTTI Td. 














PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB., and Chicago, IIl. 





DitiT iii rriyirry 








BAKERS SUPPLIES 


D PRODUC 
FLOUR 





J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 


Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 
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FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 














Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 
Los Angeles, California 


Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mgr. 


New York,N. Y. 
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THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 


pomMEstic FLOUR 


EXPORT 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 











KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 


WHITE & COMPANY 
117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: “AmMFLOUKCO" 





HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


ll Broadway NEW YORK 





JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 


Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











AREESE Co. 
RYE FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


2k East Gird St 


-FLOUR 





DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New York 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY 

















COWING & ROBERTS 
Flour “hives 


a specialty 


Established 
147 


Correspondence and 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 


212 KE. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Exceptional Facilities ‘ 


W. Fr. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK , 











Ie ‘ ’ 
PETER J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 





Correspondence solicited 





The Harry R. Gordon Co., inc. 
DOMESTIC FLOUR EXPORT 


91-93 Wall Street NEW YORK 


7, ARELIABLE 
6. | MEDIUM 
oeooWY SIMPSON 

















JAMES HAFFENBERG 
Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


| FLOUR BROKER’ | 











RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 











IPECIALISTS 
guay eg FLOUR 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 


J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 
FLOUR Spring, erg ay Soft 
™ Winter, Rye 
BROKER 





Flours and Semolinas 
411 Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 








—_— { KANSAS and 
WANTED A-1} RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 
FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 








GrorGEW.VAN BoskeErck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 
Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 C. of C. Building 














EpGar QO. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














A. P. YOUNGBLOOD 


E. STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange, New York City 


FEED a 
GRAIN BROKER 
HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
BuFFALo. N.Y. 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 

Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 





Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
We Buy manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 


dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
% | ma) 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS Co. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 
Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 
URS jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 
L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 


201 Postal Building 




















a 


We handle 
“Every Good 
Feed.” 


KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


503 Bourse—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We are also distributors ot Dried 
Buttermilk for feed trade—and 
Skim Milk for feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 








Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


FLOURadOFFALS $ sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 


Tue Bourse, Puriapevputa, Pa. 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Domestic Mui..inc Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 








C. E. SCHEARER 
FLOUR BROKER FEED 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Lous, Mo. 


DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 

















(FLOUR and 
FEED 


We are buyers of all grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 


Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. 
Flour Brokers 


Spring, Winter and Kansas 


131 StaTE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


FLOUR BROKER 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


and adjacent territory 


D. P. YOUNG, Carbondale, Ill. 





Se 








J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bidg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 














Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 


DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 





W. G. PHILLIPS 
ROBERT M. PEEK EpWARD M. PEEK 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 


LILLIE & CO. 
Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 
winter wheat mill accounts for 
this market. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 


























HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN FILOUR powestic 


667 und 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EF. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 


The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 


Brokers 


411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 




















FEED 


of all kinds 





Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 





«- A.Stewart & Sons Flour Co, 
ifm MILLERS’ AGENTS 


2036 Virginia Park 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Bakery Trade Specialists 














HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 
FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


312 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


PIL 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 


Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, ete. 

















Senne 


Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 








Established 1891 


David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 
FLOUR 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 


Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 


J.T. McINTOSH 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 











a 











Red Dog 





NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
° Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Wire your offers 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


SERVICE FIRST 


is 
HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR~—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 
Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 














JOHN E. KoERNER & Co. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


When is an enforce- 
able contract of sale 
formed? 


Ths and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 

A handsomely bound volume 


of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORDER BLANK 


. 1927 
The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Gentlemen: 
PeOMG® GORGE WSs ice vsscics’ copies 


of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


...Charge to my account. 
...Il enclose check. 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ““Fiaxky,"’ London 


Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘“Coventry,"’ London 


PAYNE & ROUTH 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


73 Bishopsgate LONDON, E. C.2 


Cable Address: ‘Paytine,'’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. FE. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No.7 


Cable Address: ‘“FRASTANCO,” London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘Kciarr,’’ London 


W. P. WOOD & CO. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 
Fiovur for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 25 years Correspondence invited 


JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘Mipp.ings,’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘“TrONTOPRI,"’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 

LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: "Burtirant,” London 


Codes; Bentley's Phrase 
Riverside, 1001 edition 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C., 


Cable Address: ““W1nTER,"’ London 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. | 


Cables: ‘‘Puriip,’’ Dundee 


M. STANNARD 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


| 
LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 50 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
“LYNDSELL,"’ London 


Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToomiTooM” “ToomMITooM" 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: 


Established 1836 


EDWARD RATHBONE & SON 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
74 Great Tower Street LONDON, ENG. 


Also at 66 New Corn Exchange and 
25-26 Old Corn Exchange 





Cable Address: ““BrEADROOT,"’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E, C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘“ALKERS,"’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments | 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. MARY AxE 
LONDON, E. C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C.3 


Seething Lane 


Cable Address: ‘Mepiu.,’’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘*Byrnx,"’ Dublin 


| 
| 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


F. T. COLLINS 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


W. M. READ & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Telegrams: ‘“THANEHOOD,"’ London 


BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


29 Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ““Gyrosr”’ 
In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Miwn., U.S.A. 





WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL 





Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


HULL AND GLASGOW 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 





8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ““FreDKOS,” Belfast | 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 

Cable Address: 

“ALONE,” Dublin 





ARTHUR JAMES & CO. | 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 


FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘‘Pottock,” Belfast 
“PitusBuRY,” Dublin 





JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ANCHOR," Belfast 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘‘KosMAcK,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLencarRn,"’ Glasgow 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘Runcir" 





ANDREW Law Wit1aM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LID, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘““WavVERLEY" 


Corn Exchange Chambers 





WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 
Cable Address: ‘“EamMont” 





ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 

AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: “Rosuin,"” Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by ® 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
inn,, U. 8. A. 
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GLASGOW —45 HOPE STREET 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Bristo,, SovrHamprTon, Huu, Be_rast, DuBLIN and CorK 





N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS' AGENTS anv FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘"HrsLenre.p,"' Amsterdam 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘‘DeLiautT,'’ Glasgow 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: "Roma" 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFasT 





GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrpium,"' Utrecht 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘"MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B O 5th Edition 





J. TAS EZN 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 

Cable Address: ‘‘TASSIANO"” 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 

CORN FLOUR and RICE 

Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAK’ AMSTERDAM 





Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 
Beurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: 
“Horco,” Amsterdam 
Riverside Code 


Wheat Flour 
Rye Flour 
Rolled Oats 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 





WALD. TEFKE HELSINGFORS 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ‘‘WALDTEFKE”’ 





SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with al! first class 
buyers in Finland 
Cables: ''FINNISHTRADE” 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ““ERNSTWENDT" 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 





N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E, W. BOUWMAN Cc. L. KIRCHHEINER 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘BouwMAN,"’ Rotterdam 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
‘iggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘Locomotion,"’ Rotterdam 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 


Agency, Rotterdam 
Cable Address: “SEMOLINA” 





L. DUNBAR 

Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 

Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBaAR,"’ Hongkong 


Successor to W. Dunbar 


G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 


AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRAZUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns | 


Correspondence invited | 
Cable Address: “AGNAS” 


SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Portland, Oregon, Office: 1018 Board 
of Trade Building 


Seattle Office: 633 Dexter Horton Building 


Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 


GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Moroeco and 
Mediterranean Ports 

* Cable Address: ‘‘Srerraty,”’ Gibraltar 














Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 


OSIECK & COMPANY 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“Osieck,'' Amsterdam 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 
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N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
msterdam 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘‘WirsuRG" 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ''WiTBURG" 


M. JoCHEMS AZOON 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS' AGENTS 


JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


Cable Address: ‘E.Finr,’’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM — Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hobhe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ""CARMIBOEK" 





Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ‘"MATLUCH" 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘BisGrir,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: T'wentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: “CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, ete. 


Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 





Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: 'SiRENE" 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


N. V. ‘““VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘VexEmMEsTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘'INTgzREsT,” Rotterdam 











THE NORTHWESTERN 








MILLER 











Established 1495 OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOUKS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FIAURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Seandinavia and the Haltic 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
OTTOMADSEN 


Cable Address Samples and offers solicited 


RUD. MADSEN 


IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AND CORN PRODUCTS 


JQRGEN BRUUN 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AARHUS— COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 
Cable Address: ““Koarxymonp 
Head Office: AAKHUS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address KUMA 


Established 1400 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
OLAV Bet_asneiom, Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


“Cosmo” and “Moi.” 


‘BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN OSLO 
HELSINGFORS 


FLOUR and ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address Head Office 


“GLADIATOR” Corennacen | Cable Address 


CHR. ANGELL 
Katablished 1476 
CHRISTIAN ANGELI Cant ANGELA 
BJARNE ANGELL Ake ANOEKLA 
FLAUR COMMISSION AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN 
FLOUR GRAIN FEED 

OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable Address: "FY LoRMEn 


Agents in All Principal Cities 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


OSLO 


S. JUERGENS & CO.,LTD. 


Katablishedk1#71 MILLERS’ AGENT 
Keferences 

The National City bank of New York 

Hambros Bank, LAtd., Old Broad St 


Midland Bank, Lad 


‘ OSLO, NORWAY 
New York 


London 


Desires connections with American 


5 Princess St., London and Canadian Mills 


A/S MERCATOR 


FLOUR 


NILS G. NIELSEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR, GRAIN ann FEBEDINGSTUFFS 
Organization OSLO, NORWAY 


Excellent Salee 





Established 1868 Cable Address: “Bautica” 


GUSTAV KRUGER 
HAMBURG 4 
WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 


RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorqual 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 
Offers of Low Grade Flour and Millfeed Especially Desired 


Cable Address: “Kimrau” 


SIEGMUND STEEG GUSTAV B. THOMAS 


MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND HAMBURG 
| FEEDINGSTUFFS IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
| FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
| Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, % all Central European Countries 


Codes: Riverside 1910 
Kentley's 


Cable Address 


Cable Address: Sreeomen.,’’ Hamburg MKHLTHOMAS”’ 


| THE A BC CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim | 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all ite branches and by 


Established 1464 


PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 
and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 


PROFITABLE,’ Berlin 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNRAPOLIS, 


Minn., U.S. A. Cable Address 


ROBYNS FRERES 


Formerly EvGent M, JANSSENS & Co.) 


THOR SIGGERUD 
OSLO, NORWAY 
DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Northwestern Miller 
Den Norske Credithbank, Oslo 


Cable Address 


Reference 
17 rue des Tanneurs, 


ANTWERP 


Cables 


“Tonsia, Osta” "SYNBOR 


ALFRED RABL 


MILLERS’ AGENT 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


Hybernska 0, 
Prague 2, 


IMPORTING 7 
AGENCY CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Solicits accounts of first-class mills 




















First class reference OSLO Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Cable Addres Copex or Northweatern Miller, 0 Mark Lane, London BERGEN, NORWAY Cable Address: “ALRABL PRaG” 
Te 
PTTTTTTTETYTTVTTY iuuAids MMAMALALAALA rn 2 | | 
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Big—two ways 


Aiud A 


IN SIZE, of course. 
But so big in spirit, ! 
too, that you are al- 
ways sure of a full 
measure of financial 
service, 


TIT 











| NORTHWESTERN 
| NATIONAL BANK 


Minneapolis 


Affiliated with 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. 


Combined Resources 
$105,000,000 














lishment of age in America the suc- 
t cess of which is not based on qual-___; 
ity. The S. George Company has_ ; 
} never been successfully attacked on 
the high grade of the product it { 
The world over, S. George 





sells. 


: Company paper sacks are the iq 
standard of excellence. In Minne- e 
;, sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 4 
/ North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and ( 
yi Michigan its sacks are standard for = §; 
} quality. S. George Company never if 
would have withstood the storms of ‘@ 


I~ 


years but for the quality of its 
products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 
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Mont 
Millers 


Manhattan, Mont 
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THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Send for 


RS 


LORKE, Secretary 
Sales Manager 


Treasurer 


Riverside 
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2,250,000 Bushels 
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HOBSON, MONTANA 


Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JupiTn BAsiIn WHEAT 


STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


Cirain Storage, 


. Bakers say it is a challenge to 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


making bread of superior texture 
RAIN COMPANY 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


and the 


) 
3 


. MILLERS OF 
HIGH GRADE HARO WHEAT FLOUR 
more loaves to the 


Judith Milling Company 


7 


Country Elevators in Montana 


CIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURI 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR FOR BEST BREAD BAKE 





AND SHIPPERS Of GRAIN 





Cascapne, Montana 


Scott Mfg 





| mill builders 





argest but large enough to include the latest in 


illing world 


x facilities 


YHE strong gluten wheat grown on the virgin soil 
of Montana, two splendidly equipped mills 


| 
the le 


600.000 Hushels 


millir 
the n 
baking sample. 
KF 
incipa 


CO. 


Agents in Minneapolis 


The Strong 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrel 


(irain Storage Caparity 


. 
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STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 


MONTANA 


LIN 


Spring Wheat Flour 


Trade Solicited 





— 


General Offices 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


, 4,000 Barrels 


yy the pr 


GLASGOW, 


it’s 
Flour Mills, Laboratory and Main Office 


The better flour 


STANFORD MILLINC 
ied b 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Serreereer, Y 
DENIO-BARR MILLING 
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BASIN where the better wheat grows 


P id 
cascade FLOUR 
'T must ae 000° 
490 .bs 
CASCADE 
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Capacity 
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GLascow FLour Mitt Company 


Bakers’ 
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POLSON, MONTANA 


for uniform baking 
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to act the same way in all baking 
REX KING - 


p Some wR og 





eee 
+4+4+444444 


cts 


&- 
That is why so many bakers are turning to Rex 


Flour. 


the most important problems a baker faces. 


NIFORMITY! One of the hardest and one of 


Company, Great Falls, Montana. 


REX 


Bread That Is Uniform 
We guarantee every sack of REX FLOUR 
ts 
ts 
Specify the Dufour Cloth in your 
It wi 


It is tested at the mill—by actually baking with it— 


as final proof each sack will act the same good way 


in baking. 
Rex Flour is your best guarantee of the best kind 


And it depends upon the flour more than any other 
Milled from highest protein Montana hard wheat. 
The finest wheat for baking grown anywhere. Makes 
the kind of bread every woman wants. 

of bread—the same goodness each day. Royal Mill- 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


POLSON MILLIN( 


contra 


U 


We invite correspondence 





Your strongest selling argument 


March 2, 1927 
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In All the World the Fineat Flour Mill 


FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING Co. 


CLEVELAND, O 


DETROIT, 


MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 





CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 


David Stott Flour Mills 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for | 
our extra good Rye Flours | 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 











Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH, 


ROYAL PATENT 


FLOUR 





Villed ul ith r¢ 





4 / wicy Mi } 
The Huron Milling Co. "237, Bese" 


SHORT I LMA AUS WHE 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 


VOrIGI MIL LANG CO, 


CRANE RAMIOS MICH 











Quality Michigan Flour Mipa’s Trave Mark & | 
Plain and Self-Rising PATENT BUREAU 
537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat— we 
grind nothing else, Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSBA, MICH. 




















Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 
“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self- Rising Flour 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Jackson Grain & Milling Co. 
SNOW FLAKE FAIRY QUEEN 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Beans 


JACKSON, MICH 











“* Michigan's Finest Flour’’ 


White Swan ana Hi Selfrising 


Write for connections and samples 


PENINSULAR MILLING CO. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


al 
OVID ROLLER MILLS 
OVID, MICHIGAN 
All our flour is made exclusively from selected 
Michigan wheat. We grind no wheat but wagon 
deliveries and receipts from nearby territory 
the best wheat sec stlon of the state. Plain and 
Self-Kising Flour. Michigan Pea Beans. 
Taos, H. HysLop, Proprietor. 














Union City Milling Co. 
RANDALL BROS. UNION CITY, MICH, 
F. Patent 
"A R BE” 0 Choice Michigan 
inter Wheat 


Write for samples ri lours 
Robinson Code 








chieve 
Spotless Interiors 


with I, IRiG q/ c 
“ LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS” 


4n Interior White Paint 


THE ARCO COMPANY LEVELANO 











W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 














“Manufactured Weather” 


Hers Paopuce Berrer 
Four at Less Cost 


QGrrier Fhaineering @rporation 


in Office and Works: 
WARK, NEW JERSEY 





Southwestern Office: 
505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





If over-weight in your flour pack- 
ages could talk, we wouldn’t have 
to tell you about it 


Fighty per cent of millers 
in this country use 
“EXACT WEIGHT” 
SCALES 
because their simplified ac- 
curacy qualifies any class 
of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk 
weight in fast weighing. 


“Exact Weight” Scales Weigh 
Accurately Out of Level 








You pay good 
premiums on in- 
surance against 
fire because it’s 
sensible business. 
How have you in- 
sured yourselves 
against  over- 
weight packages? 


No. 278 Write us for descrip- 
High Speed Sacking tive literature and 
Scale prices. 


THE SMITH SCALE CO. 


Main Office and Factory: COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sales and Service Offices in all principal cities. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


EXPORTERS SHIPPERS 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Good Milling Wheat 


Our thorough experience in exporting both Every miller realizes the value of good mill- 

hard and soft wheat flours is being utilized ing wheat. St. Louis is a leading milling 

by numerous importers. If you do not hap- wheat market, and the services of our or- 

pen to be one of them, let us tell you what ganization will assure you the best the mar- 
we have to offer. ket has to offer. 


ANNAN-BURG GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















































GINGHAM GIRL 


The Operation of Flour Mills 


SS 





=| The 
T HE very orld’s 
goodness of on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat — 
OMEGA Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana our 
s “ Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
"| is a selling quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
appeal that either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
has lon g service in both quality and shipment to both large 
madeit the and small customers. 
leading Ww. 
: soft winter SPARKS MILLING CO.,  fthwktre, nn. " Gingham Girt 


- wheat flour 


Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily Made by Millers of 


H. C. Cole Milling Co. uw 


GILSTER’S BEST 








Plant Flour Mills Company 


Capacity, 1,350 Barrels Daily 
ST. LOUIS, MO.,U.B.A 
































. % e s | wy, T tig’ ‘ 
Kggers } kc yur Mill C O. AVIST ON MILLING ( O, 
We represent mills in the St. Louis market The Finest Quality of Soft Millers since 1866 
\t present we are open for the account of a Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Ne malinn mis, and 6 Wane. acres Wheat Flour Manufactured Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
ington or Oregon mi "ACTFIC ; nee sh AVISTON 
making pastry flour, MISSOURI Cable wen visTocKk"’ A LLINOIN 

Established 1849 Main Office: Cursren, [Limos STEELEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


. , Pfeffer Milling Compan 
Saxony Mills Manufacturers of SI st ’ 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours Winter Wheat Flour 











Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL, 
Solicited Daily C sity, 1,100 Bb! Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 
aily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. EstTasLisnep 1864 Oapacity: 1,000 bbla National Federation 




















— MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


Established 1878 sae 
' Scott County Milling Co. 
EK berle-Albrecht Flour Co. - i . tae 


Exporters THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Always open for new 
foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO SPRINGFIELD, MO, ST. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL, SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
















































MtUEGELY MILLING CO. Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
sott Winter Wheat Pour NEPTUNE - LUXURY Milling Co. or. rove, uo. 
Comemnenitinas a —s fos C sai he Monitor Patent 
(: rrespondence iad The Perfect Bread Flour Highest Soft Wheat Patent Cuctes Gettin Meek Wee Sees 
So uniform and dependable that their 
a quality is never questioned, 
Hezel Milling Company Riverside Code “:.isie" 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. a ae | | Issued in 1928 = Per Copy, $12.50 
Tet HALL MILLING COMPANY pr Mion 
Manufacturers of hard and soft ; y ‘ ‘i i For sale by all ite branches and by 
Wheat Flour SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Minneapolis, Minn., U.S A 














BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN —C. F. G. Raikes, 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 

166 W. 
SOUTHWEST —Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr 


HANICAL 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 


MEC 





59 Mark Lane, London, E C. 3, England 


1001 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II. 


215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


DEPARTMENT 





Che- Northwestern -Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Main Office— 
Cable Address: 
H. J. Parrnuiner, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnors, Vice President 


Tuomas A. Guirri, Circulation Manager 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Batxey,C. F. 


118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., l 


“PALMKING, 


J.S.A. 


MINNEAPOLIS" 


Rosert E. Sren®inc, Chairman of the 


Board of Directors 
Roxsert T. Beatrry, Secretary 
L. C. Wiiten, Cashier 
G. Ratxes, WaLter QuackENBUSH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Rosert T. Beatry, Northwestern Editor 


Rosert E. Srenumc, Editor 


Carrout K. Micnenen, Managing Editor 
Broperick, Asst. News Editor 


Joun P. 





A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
fear. Inv ariably in Advance, 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 
Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 
The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 
A quarterly printed ‘inde x ieet binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa........... 
Advertiser's Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 

Wis. 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 

Alberta, Can. 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio........ 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
WER, ccccccccccccccccccsscccccesesees 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
EGG, MO. cccccccvccesccccccescccese 
American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 
OMmle, Wie. .cccccccccccccesscccccccece 


American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 
American Flour Corporation, New York, 
BE. We ccccccegeccccvcccccccsesesesoes 
American Maid Flour Mills, Spenenee, 
TORBS cocccccccccccccsscccccvcceseces 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway.........+++. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. 
Loowle, MO. .cccccccccccccccccccccseses 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohlo....... 
Arco Co., Cleveland, Ohio...........+5. 
Areese Co., New York, N, Y.......+++++ 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 
AP. cccccccccccccccccccccccccecccess 
Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas 
Clty, BARGRS cc cccccccccccceceseseces 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago..........+.+. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirgus, 
GFOOCO wcccccccccescccccccccvcscccces 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas............ 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill......... 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland......... 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
New York, N. ¥ 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 
Barr greene nine eteeee New York, 
N. 


outen, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Baxter, A. B., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥.. 
Bay State Milling Co., ‘Winona, Minn.... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia...... 
Bemis Bro. Bag wae Minneapolis, St. 
Lottie, O€6. ccccccccccccccccscccsesece 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., "Winnipeg, Man.. 
Bergstrom, Stoeve & Co., Inc., New York 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
Be. TOUR, BRO. cccccescccccceccccccccs 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Ill........... 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjérnstad, Asbjirn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind......... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart's, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Bouwman, BE. & W., Rotterdam, holland 


Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
FORCE, HEAMGRS ccccccccccccccccccccece 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa...... 


Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark....... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Blevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 
Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahiquist Press, Minneapolis. . 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England...... 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland... 
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Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis.............-. 
Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 

WOPrth, HAMGRS oc ccccccccccccccccccece 
Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo....... 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 

Bootlamd ..cccccccccccccccccscscccece 


Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 

ronto, Winnipeg 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 

Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 

CABG cvcceccocesereseraceceoecccevece 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, New- 

ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo.......... 


Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 

Sauk Comter, Mimm....cccccccccccccces 
Century Machine Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y... 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill.............. 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 

Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 

Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfleld & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich....... 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......... 


Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland...... 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill..... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 844, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
GOR, TARGA cc cccccsvcccccocveceseces 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y..... 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis....... 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo....... 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill..... 
Crovks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Curry-Linihan Co,, Chicago, Ill.......... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


D 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill........... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
CRRy, BEG. ccccocccesccescccccscccececes 


Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y...... 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... . 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohlo........ 
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917 


915 
919 
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De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 


Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 

Gam, WOMERR cccccccccesvcecceccere 
Denison Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 


Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

U. 8. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 

Mich. 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, IIL.......... 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills....... 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 

PRIMM. ccccrccesdsscocevreccecccecsece 
Dunbar, L., Hongkong, China........... 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va............ 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 


Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., 

Bay, Wis. 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Il. 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 


Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 
Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y.... 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 

GEIR. cecccccccceseccccecescccceccces 
Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 

OBE. cecccccsccccccseccvvescsccceciese 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla........... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 


Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis............. 
Ervin, H, C., Co., St. Cloud, Minn....... 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. .... 
Evans Milling Co., "Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 

olis 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago....... 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D............ 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 

port, N. Y. 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 

Helsinki, Finland 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y.. ..... 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 

Helsingfors, Finland 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 

QROMS wrccccccccccscccccccese eecccccecce 
Fuller, Walter B., Flour Co., Boston, 

MAGS. cocccccccccvcccccccccescccccces 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 

las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 

Minneapolis 
Fumigators Engineering sone Inc., Min- 

neapolis 
Fumigators Supply Co., fee. * ‘New York, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 
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G 


Gal, Karl, & Co., Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England.. 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Commission Co., Kansas City.. 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md....... 
George, 8S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill....... 


Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co.......... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal......... ee 


Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mase. ° 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas... 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 


Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb.. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich..... - 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind......... 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D... 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich............ 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo....... 


Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 
Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 

CewG, MOMM. cccccceccccosccccceccece 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 


PIO, TOBAS 2c cccccccccccccccccccccses { 


Green & Gowlett, London, England..... 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill............ 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio...... 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, New York.......... 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway...... 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway... 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, ea ° 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow.. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, 'N. "y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, MN. F... 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, III. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... 
Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng......... 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam...... 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills........ 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md......... 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, IIl.. 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill...... 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 
Hines, Lyle W., St. Paul, Minn......... 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland..... 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco....... eveceoce 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Holland Food Corporation, New York.. 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston...... 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis ........ Perri re 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas city. 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.. 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill........ . 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill...... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo, ° 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway.. 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind... 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kansas 


International oe. Bank, Inc., 
New York, N. Y...... ecccccccccece 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 
New Werk, MH. DZrcccccccccccccccccecs: 
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aperectional Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
odecccccccccccococese Co ‘over 


International Sugar Feed Co., 
apolis 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 


J 


jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....... 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo......... 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 


Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 
fJand, MG. ..ccccccccccccccccceseseces 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark.........- 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

sas City, Mo. 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, Ont.... 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 


Joseph, I. 8S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo, ...ccsccccscccveeces 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont....... 


Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 


K 


azoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansus Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill..... ebcecee 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 

KADSaS cece ecceseescceressesesesseeese 
Kenn ly, John, Toronto, Can.........+++- 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
King Gros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ 
Klein-teuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis... . 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway........- 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 


Kala: 


Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 


Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 


Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
WANd wccccccccccccccceccssccessccscece 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y...... 
Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ...wcccccccvecevcssses 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill............. 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 


Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan, 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y.......... 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar......ccsececsecoes 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn............ 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 

Chbcame, Th. occ ccecestcseveccccseccecs 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........... 


Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 

ticello, Ind. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 


DIE <4. 2 Jeuukt awh ese eheebe bes 
McConnell & Reid, ‘Ltd., Glasgow....... 
McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, Ohio........ 


McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y........ 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........ 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
mm Di Gidinkkcsietaseces$ssaneses< ‘ 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Menne! Milling Co., Toledo, Giscccese 
Mercat, or, A/S, Oslo, Norway..... cevccece 
rreli-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
Metcalf, John 8., Co., Chicago....... 
Meurs Pz + P., Amsterdam, Holland. 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent eno 
SBICAG: MR decabkanidtneraeees ‘4 
Middieby-Marshall Oven. Co., Chicago. . 


— ad Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
0. 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Midway Electric Engrav. Co., St. Paul.. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 
Dee, Ole .nccccccccccccccccceccceces 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis General Electric Co......... 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis... . 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, 
Minot Flour Mill Co., 


Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill....... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 

City, Mo. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......++++ 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., 

ter, N. Y. 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 


Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 


Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

TEROGRD 0.00:050050605000008000600000006 


New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 


New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 


Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 


New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 


New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.........+-. 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling 

MimMeaPolia ..cccccccsccccccccceseces 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 

) {| | Sorrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr errr st tit 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas... 


Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
wr Wh 658590650006 6546ctee nen eeeesen 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis.......... 
Osakis Milling Co., 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland..... 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis.... 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Payne & Routh, London, England....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., 

EEE rey eee re, mre 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., 

WOO, Bs cccccctcawesncscesececs 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Petersen Bros, & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl......... 
Pfeffer Mlg. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont......... 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, IIL. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Pratt, BR. G.. FOPORte, Olbrcccccessseses 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

WE, cb cccncedcesesscsccssceecencces 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis.... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Philadel- 

Phia, Pa. 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill....... voce 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 
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Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
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Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Rathbone, Edward, & Son, London, Eng. 
Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 
Red River Mig. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Red Star Yeast and Products 
waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co..........- 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., 
Wis. 


Kansas... 
Co.. 


Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 

MIPem, Man. ...ccccccccseeseseseseses 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Riverside Code 


Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, IIl...........6. 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 


Runcie, 8, & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


S 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills 

Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, 
Sarantis Freres, Pireus and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., 


Co., 


Sauerlandt, Paul, 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

Lule, MO. ccccvccccccccvcccscccesccce 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIll.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, 

Mass. 
Security Flour Mills Co., 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 
Sexton, Charles W., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

MAGS. .ccccccccccccccccccccccssccecce 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, ‘ 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 

ONt. cocccccccvcscccccccsesesccsesece 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg....... 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

BE. De ccccccvccsccccccsceccccccccesoes 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steeg, Siegmund, Hamburg, Germany... 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Inc., Bt. Lowls, Mo... .cccccccccscsccces 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 


Gam, HAMDBETE occcccccccccccsesecces 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 
EeemG TahamE .cccccccccsccceccceces 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., " Ine., Buffalo.. 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan........ 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 


Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Mil- 


Ltd., Win- 


Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 


Nachfg., Berlin..,.... 


H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Boston, 
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Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 914 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn,... 858 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis .............+.+ 914 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

DRIO cocccccecccctccccvcscscsesscecece S64 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 9%22 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 899 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 859 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 923 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 864 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 900 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y......... 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 861 
Tyler & Co. (Aurora Mills), Junction 

City, HEAMGRS cccccccccccccccccesccece 906 

U 
Uhimann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 914 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 924 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Bam. GCOMOGR cccccvcccccccocccssecece 908 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 864 
United States Shipping Board Fieet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C........... 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 899 

Vv 
Valley Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

BO Bee Be cocvscesececcsccvvessesce 918 
Vancouver (B, C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd. 912 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 921 
Van der Heym, L., Rotterdam, Holland. 

Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 
Bellas ncccccccccccccccecccccceccece 921 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 918 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 918 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 908 
Veemesta, N. V., Kotterdam, Holland... 921 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 899 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 921 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 924 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 921 
Ww 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 858 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 918 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 919 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
MEARGRS cccvccsccsccccvccnecveceseoece 906 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 
Wellin, WAG. ccccccccccccvccvccecece 913 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 847 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
HRAMGRS 2c cccccccccsccccccescceccceces 904 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 864 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, OFCOM ccccccccccccccccccsece 913 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover q 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
BORE, Eh. ceccecnntscsedceersessecseoecs 917 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 920 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 924 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 858 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 901 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 917 
Wellington (Kansas) Miliing & Eleva- 
OOP GE. ccccecccccccccsdecencceseccece 907 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 898 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 857 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 921 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 910 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. .ccccccccccere eoccccccce 910 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 856 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 904 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 858 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 
VG. coccccceseccccccccceceecosesee eee 919 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 852 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. ¥... 918 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 903 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 901 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Palla, TOBA occccccsccccccccccces 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator. Co. 916 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 920 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......... 865 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mig. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 902 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 920 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 907 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont... 910 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 920 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 852 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 919 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 921 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 916 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 904 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 912 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England... 920 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 909 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 859 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 916 
x 

Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 

. 

Y 

Young, D. P., Carbondale, Ill........... 919 

Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 918 
Z 

Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 907 







Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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What Does “Concrete” Mean 
to a Miller ? 


aS GREAT a difference exists in the quality of 
f concrete as in flour, and for much the same 
reasons. 


Concrete is manufactured zm the field by the 
contractor who is erecting a building. Stone, 
brick, lumber, steel, all of these come ready 
made; it is the job of the contractor simply to 
put them together. But concrete, which is 
used almost entirely in mill and elevator 
building, is manufactured from raw materials 
as the work progresses. 


Proper blending and treatment of these 
raw materials are necessary to produce 
uniform and dependable results, just as 
the proper blending of wheat is necessary 
to produce uniform and dependable flour. 


The Jones-Hettelsater Construction Company 
is equipped, both in personal and physical re- 
sources, to produce concrete mill and elevator 
buildings uniform and dependable. In the 
laboratory and in the field, every effort of this 
organization is toward better construction, with 
a minimum of guess-work. 


Be sure, when you buy 





construction, that you 








buy good construction. 





Jones-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
708-9 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








